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JONES  ABROAD 

the  Brooklyn  shore,  the  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
the  fortifications,  and  then  Coney  Island,  whose  fantastic 
buildings  soon  faded  from  sight  as  with  increased  speed 
the  ship  carried  them  into  the  vast  solitude  of  the  ocean. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  New 
York  the  big  liner,  which  carried  Jones  and  party  across 
the  Atlantic,  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar. 

The  passengers  strained  their  eyes  gazing  wonderingly 
at  the  sphinx-like  rock,  the  dream  of  the  school  boy  and 
pride  of  military  England.  Three  hundred  passengers 
were  comfortable  enough  on  the  big  ship,  but  when  the 
"tender"  or  small  steamer,  which  carried  only  thirty,  came 
alongside,  there  was  a  rush,  and  small  boats  of  every  de- 
scription had  to  be  brought  into  service  to  land  the  other 
two  hundred  and  seventv,  as  all  were  anxious  to  see  the 
great  Fort. 

The  Spanish  boatmen  of  Gibraltar,  being  descendants  of 
pirates  who  once  infested  these  shores,  still  retain  piratical 
ambitions.  They  jabber  continually,  row  among  them- 
selves, charge  any  rate,  irrespective  of  the  tariff,  and  keep 
the  nervous  tourist  in  one  continued  state  of  uneasiness. 
During  a  storm,  and  storms  are  as  plentiful  as  sunshine  in 
Gibraltar,  these  pirate  boatmen,  in  a  small  way,  fleece  every 
traveler  who  decides  to  land. 

Mr.  Wilson  Jones  of  New  York  was  desperate.  He 
eyed  every  man  suspiciously  who  even  looked  at  one  of  the 
valises  or  hand  bags.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  defiant,  Mrs.  Byson 
remained  quiet,  while  the  girls  enjoyed  the  scene.  Each 
boatman  grabbed  a  valise,  hold-all  or  trunk  and  pulled 
independently  for  the  shore.  Jones  shook  his  fist  and  used 
many  expressions  well  known  in  New  York,  but  it  was  all 
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to  no  purpose;  the  trunks  had  gone  in  one  direction,  and 
the  valises  and  hold-alls  in  another.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was 
forced  into  one  boat  and  Jones  got  tangled  up  in  another. 
Mrs.  Byson  and  the  girls  were  pushed  into  a  third,  and 
the  more  Jones  threatened  the  more  vehemently  the  pirates 
yelled.  *^You  are  a  set  of  noisy  beggars  and  tramps!'' 
shouted  Jones,  but  the  piratical  man  at  the  helm,  with  the 
dark  face  and  large  silver  earrings,  smiled  gleefully. 
*'Bad  crowd,^'  said  Jones,  sitting  down ;  "guess  I  will  lot 
them  have  their  own  wav." 

After  buffeting  with  tlie  waves  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
Jones  collected  his  five  pleasure-seeking  victims  on  the. 
dock.  After  another  long  struggle,  numerous  tips  and 
explanations,  they  succeeded  in  getting  their  various  pieces 
of  luggage  together. 

"Xow,^'  said  ^Fr.  Wilson  Jones,  raising  his  right  arm  as 
if  to  deliver  a  lecture,  "we  have  landed  in  a  country  over 
which  *01d  Glory'  docs  not  wave,  and  I  tell  you,  you  must 
be  satisfied  with  anything  you  get  or  don't  get." 

"How  thankful  we  ought  all  to  be/'  said  ^frs.  Stubbs, 
who  had  thrown  herself  into  an  old-fashioned  rocker  in  the 
Bristol  Hotel,  "to  find  ourselves  safe  on  such  a  solid  piece 
of  land,  or  rather,  rock,  as  this." 

"We  will  miss  the  Captain  at  the  table,"  replied  j\rrs. 
Byson. 

"DidnH  we  have  fun  the  last  three  days?"  said  Bess. 
"I  don't  believe  there  is  a  square  foot  of  that  ship  we  didn't 
explore,  was  there  Tot  ?"  Tot  was  busily  engaged  munch- 
ing a  bullseye,  a  hard  piece  of  English  candy,  and  could 
not  answer.    Belle  was  looking  over  some  faded  cheap  music 
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piled  up  on  the  antiquated  piano,  while  Mr.  Jones  rested 
on  the  window-sill,  watching  the  passers-by. 

Bess  and  Tot  were  awake  bright  and  early  the  ensuing 
morning,  and  were  noisily  enjoying  a  donkey  ride  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  quaint  little  old-fashioned  city. 

Mr.  Jones  had  letters  to  the  (^onimander  of  the  Port  and 
was  introduced  to  Captain  ^faitland,  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments. Jones  had  arranged  with  the  young  officer  to 
accompany  them  on  their  tour  of  inspection  about  the  Fort. 
The  officer  said:  "The  citv  of  Gibraltar  is  always  under 
military  patrol,  and  subject  to  inilitary  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  British  army.  The  British  government  does 
not  care  to  have  the  population  increase  and  no  special 
inducements  are  offered  to  encourage  visitors  to  remain  or 
settlers  to  reside  permanently.  However,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, graciously,  "1  shall  try  and  make  your  visit 
agreeable." 

"How  long  may  we  remain?''  incjuired  ^^Frs.  Stubbs. 

"Tickets  of  admission  to  the  city  are  good  for  ton  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  visitors  must  depart.  Spain  looks  on 
the  retention  of  Gibraltar  by  the  British  as  an  unnecessary 
and  arbitrary  policy  and  would  like  to  regain  possession  of 
the  Fort,"  he  continued,  ''therefore  we  hold  the  fortress 
arbitrarily  and  must  prescribe  strict  rules." 

As  they  ascended  the  narrow  passage  through  the  rocks, 
Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  each  held  firmly  to  a  Jones* 
arm,  while  Belle,  Bc»ss  and  Tot  tripped  ahead  with  the 
young  officer,  who  was  soon  in  their  good  graces  and  proved 
a  very  entertaining  comijanion.  He  was  frank  and  blunt — 
just  their  style 
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"I  like  Americans/*  he  remarked  to  the  girls;  "they  are 
always  so  inquisitive  and  jolly — especially  the  girls/* 

'TTou  will  tell  us  all  the  secrets  of  the  Fort,  won't  you  ?** 
chimed  in  Tot. 

"Certainly/*  said  the  oflBcer;  "I  shall  point  out  all  the 
weak  points,  so  that  when  war  breaks  out  between  England 
and  America  you  may  come  and  take  it."  The  giris 
laughed  at  this  idea. 

"England  and  America  must  always  be  friends,"  said 
Belle. 

"This  is  Tastle  Gallery/"  explained  the  officer,  as  he 
passed  the  wicket  gate,  through  which  only  those  can  enter 
who  are  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  Fort.  "This  long 
tunnel  running  into  the  solid  rock,"  he  said,  as  he  walked 
through,  "is  called  the  'Long  Gallery/  It  winds  upwards 
thirty  feet  from  the  outside  of  the  great  rock  and  ascends 
several  hundred  feet.  You  will  notice  at  intervals  of 
about  seventy-five  feet  are  immense  portholes  carved 
through  the  rock.  They  serve  to  light  up  the  tunnel  and 
are  used  as  portholes  for  large  cannon  which  face  outward 
and  command  all  that  section  of  land  and  water  not  cov- 
ered by  the  upper  fortress.  One  gun  we  have  weighs  one 
hundred  tons  and  is  capable  of  firing  a  one-ton  shell." 

"It  would  smash  any  vessel  passing  through  the  straits, 
wouldn*t  it?"  said  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  caught  up  with  the 
girls. 

*^ery  likely/*  replied  the  British  officer,  with  a  smile; 
"it  would  probably  sink  a  ship  instantly." 

"Could  any  possible  power  capture  Gibraltar?"  asked 
Mrs.  Stubbs,  as  they  all  rested  on  the  platform  of  an 
immense  gun. 
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"No,  madam/'  the  officer  replied;  "the, fortress  of  Gib- 
raltar is  impregnable.  It  would  be  unsafe  for  any  ship  to 
land  a  body  of  soldiers,  except  possibly  in  a  fog,  when  we 
could  not  see  them,  but  even  they  could  accomplish  noth- 
ing, as  the  guns  from  the  upper  fortress  could  be  trained 
on  any  part  of  the  peninsula  and  blow  them  to  atoms." 

"Of  course,  dynamite  could  be  used  to  blow  up  the 
rock,"  said  Jones,  eyeing  the  officer  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
proposition. 

"How  would  you  get  it  there  ?" 

"Tunnel  under  the  straits  from  Africa,''  said  Joucs,  who 
brightened  at  his  original  idea. 

"It  is  only  ten  miles  across,"  said  ^frs.  Stubbs. 

"Yes,  all  very  well,"  replied  the  officer:  ''but  while  you 
were  tunneling  we  might  send  a  couple  of  gunboats  over 
to  surprise  you." 

"Ah,"  said  Jones,  "we  would  erect  breastworks  and 
defend  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel." 

"America  could  take  it,  ^Ir.  Officer,"  said  BoUe  Byson, 
with  a  sweet  mile;  "you  may  as  well  admit  it  now." 

"I  think  perhaps  you  could,"  was  the  reply,  with  such 
emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun  that  Belle  ])lushed,  and 
the  officer  added,  "Tell  me  your  plan,  at  any  rate.  It  is 
very  interesting." 

"Well,  when  our  tunnel  was  finished,"  continued  Jones, 

with  an  air  of  importance 

'What  then?"  interrupted  the  officer. 
We  would  have  a  mule  train  in  it,"  said  Belle,  "loaded 
with  dynamite,  and  run  it  under  the  fort." 

"Go  on,"  laughed  the  officer,  "that's  jolly.  I  shall  tell 
our  Colonel  that." 
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"Place  tons  of  it  under  the  fortress,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"Yes,  that's  beautiful;  go  on,''  said  the  officer. 

"Then  we  would  respectfully  request  the  commander  of 
the  fort,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Byson  quietly,  "to  surrender." 

"Give  him  to  understand  the  situation,"  said  Jones,  de- 
terminedly, "and  then  if  he  refused,  let  it  go.    Whew !" 

'^hy,"  said  the  officer,  putting  his  hand  on  Mr.  Jones' 
shoulder,  "that  would  not  blow  up  the  rock  any  more  than 
a  pop-gun.  It  would  only  blow  up  the  Americans  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tunnel." 

"Jerusalem !"  remarked  Mr.  Jones.  "I  never  thought 
of  that,"  and  grasping  the  young  officer's  hand  he  said, 
"Look  here,  you're  all  right.  You  are  made  of  the  right 
kind  of  stuff.  You  ought  to  be  an  American.  If  you  ever 
come  to  New  York  I  will  have  you  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade." 

Their  attention  was  soon  diverted  to  the  scenery,  for  as 
they  looked  through  the  rocky  portholes  from  that  great 
height  they  beheld  the  Mediterranean  in  all  its  beauty  and 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  African  coast  beyond.  They 
saw  hundreds  of  ships  and  odd-sailed  craft  floating  over  the 
blue  sea.  Ships  with  sails  rigged  as  it  might  be  to  make 
a  picture.  The  sight  was  so  replete  with  charm  that  the 
beholders  were  fascinated. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "what  a  vision!  It  will 
live  in  our  memories  like  a  lovely  dream." 

Thev  also  heard  the  strains  of  music  from  a  distant 
band,  and  far  below  them,  under  the  very  guns  of  England, 
a  Spanish  regiment  was  drilling.     It  was  not  a  mile  away. 

"Yes,"  said  the  officer,  "they  are  just  across  the  Spanish 
line,  and  those  queer-shaped  boxes  you  see  in  the  distance 
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arc  sentry  boxes  of  the  Spanish  forces.  Our  sentries  arc 
not  a  mile  from  theirs,  but,  of  course,  we  don't  worry  much 
over  tlieir  proximity.  Spain  would  like  to  re-posses?  Gib- 
raltar, but  they  will  never  attempt  to  take  it  a^ain.  Gil)- 
raltar  is  a  powerful  weapon  for  England.  It  controls  all 
the  navigation  passing  through  the  straits,  otherwise  there 
is  no  commercial  importance  in  its  possession.^' 

During  the  next  ascent  through  the  tunneled  rcK-ks  the 
girls  })ecame  so  inquisitive  and  followed  so  close  to  the 
officer  that  nothing  could  be  observed  through  the  shadowy 
gloom  but  curls,  red  cheeks  and  buttons. 

"Three  American  girls  and  one  handsome  young  English 
officer  form  quite  a  congenial  party,''  remarked  ]\rr.  Jones. 

Thev  were  to  leave  Gibraltar  on  the  following  dav,  and, 
assisted  by  the  young  officer,  who  seemed  to  have  developed 
a  liking  for  the  party,  and  particularly  one  of  the  party, 
they  were  stowed  away  early  in  the  morning  in  the  Spanish 
ferry-boat  to  take  the  steamer  "Hercules"'  for  Tangier. 

The  wind  howled  and  the  water  splashed  over  them. 

Jones  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  had  it  not  ix'on  for 
some  waterproof  cloaks  furnished  by  1h(»  gate-kcopor,  tin* 
ladies  would  have  been  in  the  samo  condiiion.  Thev  were 
all  glad  to  find  themselves  r>n  hoard  the  old-fashioned  side- 
wheeler,  minus  cabin,  comfort  or  lunch. 
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Crossing  the  Mediterranean  in  a  storm  on  the  "Hercules" 
is  an  expedition  that  appeals  only  to  the  most  heroic  mind. 

^'Yoii  advertise  this  as  the  safe,  speedy,  comfortable  and 
reliable  sliip  'Hercules/"  said  Mr.  Jones  to  the  weather- 
}>eaten  captain,  who  was  both  proprietor  and  wheelman. 
"Do  you  mean  that  as  a  joke?" 

The  English  captain  laughed. 

"Xo,  sir!  Best  ship  of  the  line.  Only  one  that  dares 
cross  in  this  kind  of  weather." 

*'\Vhere  is  the  cabin  for  the  ladies?"  asked  Jones,  irri- 
tated at  the  man's  complacency. 

''There,"  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  the  forward  deck, 
above  which  a  dirty  ])iece  of  canvas  was  stretched  to  keep 
off  the  spray.  '"Plenty  of  fresh  air,  sir,  and  no  danger  of 
seasickness.     Be  jolly,  my  man,  and  never  say  die !" 

Jones  glared  at  him,  getting  madder  every  minute. 

^Tour  boat  is  a  marvel,  as  far  as  comfort  is  concerned, 
I  must  admit,"  and  again  another  wave  splashed  over  the 
side. 

"Oh,  you'll  dry  again,"  replied  the  captain,  gaily,  and  he 
wheeled  the  old  tub's  head  into  the  wind.  "The  sun  will  be 
shining  in  half  an  hour,  and  we  will  soon  be  around  the 
point  of  the  bay.     You  know,  I  don't  mind  your  chaffing 
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a  little.  I  see  lots  like  you.  You're  mad  now,  but  you'll 
be  happy  again.  I  wish  you'd  hold  this  wheel  a  minute 
'till  I  go  'round  and  collect  fares." 

"For  downright  gall,"  remarked  Jones,  looking  fiercely 
at  the  captain,  "I  think  you're  'It.' " 

."Now,"  said  the  captain,  "don't  get  miffed.  We  must 
accommodate  each  other  at  times,"  and  Jones  found  himself 
taking  hold  of  the  wheel  as  proposed.  He  was  soon  glad  he 
had  done  so,  for  the  exercise  of  holding  the  "Hercules"  into 
the  strong  head  wind  warmed  him  thoroughly. 

Soon  they  entered  the  smooth  bay  and  Jones  was  relieved 
from  dutv  at  the  wheel  and  invited  below  to  the  engine 
room  to  dry  his  clothing. 

"We  sailors  get  a  little  rough  sometimes,"  remarked  the 
captain  to  Mr.  Jones,  "but  I  always  try  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  my  passengers.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of 
advice.  You  will  soon  land  in  Tangier.  Terrible  place  is 
Tangier,  sir.  You're  bound  to  have  trouble  landing,  but 
take  onlv  Cook's  boat.  Never  sav  a  word,  but  trust  in 
Cook — trust  in  Cook,"  he  repeated.  "No  matter  what  else 
they  tell  you  to  do,  trust  in  Cook." 

"Who  is  Cook?"  inquired  Jones. 

"Why,"  said  the  captain,  amazed  at  his  ignorance,  "Cook 
is  Cook  of  Cook's  agency.     Cook  is  everywhere." 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  Jones.  "Is  he  connected 
with  the  'Hercules  ?' " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  captain.  "Not  exactly,  but  we  throw 
all  the  business  we  can  his  way,  you  see." 

As  Jones  crawled  up  on  deck  he  overheard  tlie  captain 
say  to  a  passenger: 
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"I  wonder  where  that  man  came  from?  He's  never 
heard  of  Cook.     Queer  chap,  that !"  .    -' 

At  last  the  whistle  of  the  "Hercules"  announced  that 
they  had  reached  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Tangier,  Morocco, 
and  Jones  was  looking  after  his  fellow  tourists.  Under  the 
black  canvas  cabin  in  a  heap  of  rugs,  valises,  waterproof 
cloaks  and  yards  of  tarpaulin,  emerging  like  mice  from  a 
nest,  were  woeful  forms  of  femininity,  pale,  sick  and 
exhausted. 

"AVho  is  that  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  smoking?'* 

"It  is — the — young  officer,^'  piped  one  of  the  girls  in  a 
weak  voice. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Jones,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  it. 
You  see,  I  didn't  like  getting  into  this  God-forsaken 
^foorish  town  alone,  and  as  Captain  Maitland  secured  two 
weeks'  leave  of  absence,  I  asked  him  to  come  with  us." 

Judging  from  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  given  the 
young  Englishman,  Mr.  Jones  knew  he  had  made  no 
mistake. 
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Embarking  in  the  small  boats  at  Tangier  is  a  perform- 
ance which,  once  experienced,  is  never  forgotten;  for  the 
fighting,  wrangling,  coaxing  and  threatening  indulged  in 
by  the  Moorish  and  Arab  boatmen  is  something  unique. 

They  roared  at  Mr.  Jones,  they  grabbed  him  by  the 
arms  and  coat-tails,  and  pulled  at  his  valise;  they  pushed 
Mrs.  Stubbs  and  moved  Mrs.  Byson  bodily  into  a  boat. 
The  girls  for  the  first  time  on  the  trip  were  terrified.  The 
natives  grinned  with  delight  at  their  discomfiture  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  them.  They  came  in  swarms 
from  e\eTy  direction.  Jones  shooed  at  them  as  if  they 
were  chickens,  and  swore  at  them,  but  it  had  no  effect. 

Captain  Maitland,  busily  engaged  tying  up  rugs  and 
waterproofs,  had  not  noticed  their  dilemma,  but  when  he 
came  forward  and  struck  right  and  left  without  saying  a 
word,  the  boatmen  realized  there  was  someone  to  deal  with 
who  understood  them. 

Suddenly  Jones  remembered  the  instruction?  of  the 
captain  of  the  "Hercules'^  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "Cook!  Cook!  whereas  Cook?"  Through  the  crowd 
and  confusion  two  stalwart  Arabs  with  the  word  "Cook'* 
embroidered  plainly  on  their  turbans,  pushed  forward, 
knocking  everything  before  them. 
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"Hurrah  for  Cook!''  said  Jones,  very  much  excited  at 
the  strange  proceedings.  The  two  powerful  Arabs  held  the 
fort.  Dozens  of  other  native  boatmen  tried  in  vain  to 
divide  the  party  and  baggage  into  small  lots,  but  Cook  was 
invincible,  and  all  the  valises,  trunks,  handbags,  rugs  and 
other  paraphernalia,  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  Jones 
party,  were  placed  in  two  large  boats,  the  flags  of  which 
bore  the  legend  in  big  red  letters,  "Cook.^^ 
'  An  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the  Moorish  boatmen  to 
take  the  trunks,  but  Cook  struck  him  on  the  head  with  an 
oar  and  knocked  him  into  the  water,  out  of  which  he  was 
fished  with  a  boathook  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  Arab. 

"Cook's  my  style,"  said  Jones,  a  trifle  nervous  over  the 
new  experience. 

No  person  traveling  around  this  earth  ever  fully  appre- 
ciates tliat  mysterious  and  seemingly  omnipresent  indi- 
vidual called  Cook  until  he  finds  himself  in  some  outlandish 
locality  surrounded  by  a  howling  mob  of  belligerent  heathen 
boatmen. 

"Jolly  lot,''  said  Maitland  to  Jones,  as  they  were  being 
triumphantly  rowed  to  the  dock.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the 
landing  another  crowd  of  Moors  and  Arabs,  each  clamoring 
to  take  the  party  to  his  respective  hotel,  swarmed  about 
them,  but  Maitland,  acting  as  leader,  escorted  them  up  the 
hill  to  the  hotel,  and  Cook  looked  after  the  luggage. 

"Safe  at  last.  Thank  heaven,"  said  Jones,  as  he  entered 
the  marble  halls  of  the  Continental.  "I  didn't  believe  anv 
such  pack  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  that." 

The  following  morning  they  visited  the  market  place, 
where  five  thousand  Moors  had  assembled  to  trade.  The 
scene  was  most  singular.     It  looked  like  a  prairie  covered 
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with  heaps  of  rags.  The  morning  being  slightly  chilly,  the 
male  Moors  had  drawn  over  their  heads  a  covering  not 
unlike  the  chapeau  worn  by  French-Canadians  in  winter. 
The  women  never  uncover  their  faces  in  public,  therefore 
all  that  could  be  seen  beside  the  ragged  sea  of  clothes  was 
here  and  there  a  pair  of  black,  crooked  shins,  fat,  waddling 
forms  of  women,  shivering  children,  and  occasionally  a 
long  pair  of  donkey's  ears  emerging  from  the  expanse  of 
rags,  the  only  animated  things  in  the  landscape.  The 
Moors,  donkeys  and  dogs  were  all  huddled  together,  await- 
ing the  welcome  sim  to  warm  them  into  a  condition  to 
trade,  bray  and  baik. 

Maitland  had  engaged  the  services  of  Levi  Cohen,  a 
popular  young  Jewish  guide  of  Tangier,  and  had  planned 
to  take  the  girls  through  the  market  place.  Jones  was 
disgusted.  He  wanted  to  leave  on  the  next  steamer.  He 
had  grown  exceedingly  nervous,  owing  to  the  strange  per- 
sistency of  the  peddlers  and  beggars  who  followed  him 
about  wherever  he  went,  and  as  new  beggars  and  peddlers 
seemed  to  spring  from  behind  every  comer,  Jones  saw  no 
end  of  trouble  ahead.  He  consulted  the  guide,  who  assured 
him  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  so  long  as  he  made 
a  few  purchases  and  kept  his  temper.  He  tried  this  policy, 
but  it  failed.  He  soon  found  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
hungry  pack  of  street  merchants,  beggars  and  fakirs,  so  he 
decided  to  mount  a  donkey  and  ride  independently  away  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

"If  ever  I  growl  about  my  own  country  again,'^  he  said, 
'let  me  know  it." 

Belle,  Bess  and  Tot  were  delighted  with  everything  they 
saw.    As  they  reached  a  high  point  of  land  in  the  market 
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place,  the  guide  pointed  out  to  them  a  man  whom  he  called 
the  Holy  Man,  but  appearances  were  against  him.  He 
was  ragged  and  dirty,  with  his  hair  growing  in  a  dusty 
mop  nearly  one  foot  high.  This  fellow,  the  guide  ex- 
plained, goes  violently  mad  twice  a  year;  he  is  a  great 
snake  charmer,  being  an  Arab  of  much  intelligence. 

"Get  him  to  perform !  Get  him  to  perform !"  echoed  the 
girls.  The  Holy  Man  took  the  hint  immediately  and  open- 
ing a  large  bag  drew  out  half  a  dozen  venomous-looking 
reptiles,  which  he  threw  about  his  head,  muttering  some 
incantation  all  the  while. 

Bess  and  Tot  grasped  one  arm  of  the  young  officer,  while 
Belle  held  firmly  to  the  other. 

"Get  ready  to  run  when  they  jump,"  the  guide  warned 
them. 

As  the  crawling  creatures  were  placed  on  the  ground, 
tliey  made  a  rush  at  Maitland,  while  the  girls  screamed. 
With  the  dexterity  known  only  to  the  Hoodoo,  the  Holy 
Man  caught  all  tlie  tails  of  the  snakes  with  one  sweep  of 
the  hand,  and  raised  them  again  over  his  head  into  the  bag. 
He  then  took  one  out;  it  was  fully  four  feet  long  and  as 
venomous  a  reptile  as  one  would  care  to  see.  The  Holy 
^fan  then  tormented  the  snake  until  it  was  ready  to  bite 
anything  and  everything  in  the  way.  Then  he  raised  tlie 
snake's  head  to  his  mouth  and  permitted  it  to  bite  his 
tongue.  Placing  the  snake  back  in  the  ])ag  and  taking  up 
some  loose  straw,  he  blew  the  blood  from  his  mouth  on  the 
straw,  setting  the  straw  on  fire. 

"Very  good/'  said  the  charmer. 

"Very  bad,"  said  Maitland. 
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The  Hoodoo  wanted  to  repeat  this  amusing  spectacle, 
but  the  girls  cried  a  halt. 

When  in  the  evening  Mr.  Jones  heard  ol  this  act,  he  was 
exceedingly  annoyed  and  vowed  he  had  had  enough  of 
Morocco. 

The  streets  of  Tangier  are  very  narrow  and  dirty.  The 
bazaars  are  small,  scarcely  more  than  cupboards  in  size, 
many  being  hardly  large  enough  for  the  occupant  to  turn 
about  in.  The  proprietor  sits  upon  the  floor,  Turkish 
fashion,  and  his  wares  are  hung  upon  the  walls,  surround- 
ing him  so  that  he  resembles  a  portrait  in  a  frame.  He 
has  a  pair  of  scales  near  at  hand,  and  when  a  customer 
calls  to  buy,  he  takes  down  the  article  required  by  means 
of  a  stick  with  a  hook  on  the  end  of  it,  weighs  the  goods 
and  delivers  the  same  to  the  ))uyer,  thus  economizing  not 
only  in  space  but  in  clerical  force.  Usually  a  wrangle 
occurs  over  the  purchase,  as  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
coins  circulated  in  Tangier,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  mer-  ; 
chant  to  decide  upon  their  exact  value. 

"The  suburbs  of  Tangier  are  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
town,'^  remarked  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  explorations  outside  the  city;  and  one  day  he  took 
his  party  by  cactus-lined  roads  into  the  sweet  fields,  among 
fragrant  flowers  and  orange  blossoms,  where  they  saw  the 
people  in  all  their  native  simplicity.  A  dozen  children  ; 
playing  in  front  of  an  old  cabin  were  dressed  in  the  most 
amusing  fashion,  one  possessing  a  red  flannel  jacket,  cut 
very  short;  another  a  purple  cap;  one  little  miss  wearing  a 
pair  of  puffed  sleeves,  minus  the  body  of  the  jacket,  no 
doubt  believing  she  was  cutting  quite  a  swell. 

One  day  they  were  all  riding  along  the  seashore,  which 
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in  the  city  of  Tangier  has  })ecome  the  popular  boulevard. 
Belle  had  selected  a  wild  Arab  horse,  being  an  exception- 
ally good  rider,  and  Maitland,  who  also  had  selected  a  horse 
of  some  mettle,  accompanied  her.  They  headed  the  pro- 
cession. Jones  and  the  rest  of  the  party  rode  upon  slower 
quadrupeds  with  long  ears.  Belle's  horse  took  fright  at  the 
sight  of  some  donkeys  bearing  packages  covered  by  bright 
colored  cloths  and  ran  furiously  up  the  sandy  hill.  Belle 
kept  her  seat  as  the  horse  plunged  and  reared,  but  the 
saddle  turned  and  she  fell  partly  over  on  one  side,  holding 
on  to  the  animal's  mane. 

Maitland  whipped  his  horse  to  a  furious  pace  and  was 
soon  at  her  side.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  snatch 
her  from  her  dangerous  position  and  swing  her  before  him 
onto  his  own  horse,  while  hers  quickly  disappeared  down 
the  drive. 

"You  are  a  lucky  girl  to  escape  so  easily,"  said  Maitland. 
"The  turning  of  a  side-saddle  is  the  worst  accident  that  can 
come  to  a  rider." 

"You  have  saved  my  life,"  she  replied  seriously,  pale  and 
trembling. 

After  this  exciting  episode  Captain  Maitland's  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  Jones  party  was  firmly  established. 
As  expressed  by  Jones,  "That  chap  is  made  of  the  right 
stuff;  I  knew  it  when  I  first  met  him  at  the  fort,  although 
I  never  believed  I  could  like  an  Englishman." 

In  the  evening  they  attended  a  Moorish  wedding.  After 
wandering  down  several  narrow  and  crooked  streets  they 
came  to  a  small  dwelling.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  as 
weddings  always  take  place  in  Tangier  after  dark.     The 
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groom  sat  upon  the  steps  of  his  domicile,  playing  a  drum. 
He  was  gorgeously  dressed,  and  seemed  to  be  tired. 

"No  wonder,"  said  the  guide,  "for  he  has  been  drum- 
ming in  that  way  for  ten  successive  days.'^ 

A  screeching  noise  was  soon  heard;  it  was  made  by 
numerous  horns  and  clarionets,  and  a  cavalcade  appeared 
coming  down  the  street.  The  bride  sat  upon  a  decorated 
box  securely  fastened  upon  a  mule's  back.  AlLher  friends 
and  relatives  followed  her.  They  were  either  hammering 
on  drums  or  playing  screeching  flageolets  or  other  barbar- 
ous instruments.  As  the  bride  appeared,  the  groom  made 
an  extra  noise  on  hi£  drum ;  then  the  relatives  dumped  the 
bride  out  of  the  box  like  a  bundle  of  dry  goods  and  the 
groom  escorted  her  into  the  house.  The  ten  days'  ceremony 
had  ended,  and  after  congratulations  the  friends  departed, 
leaving  the  happy  bride  and  groom  alone,  and  Mr.  Jones 
remarked : 

"Just  as  sensible  a  plan  as  ours.  We  make  a  big  flurry 
and  noise  about  a  wedding,  and  after  all  it  does  not  end 
probably  as  happily  as  this.  If  we  adopted  the  ten  days' 
drumming  it  might  give  our  people  a  chance  to  think  it 
over  and  tliere  might  be  fewer  unhappy  marriages." 

The  time  had  come  when  Captain  Maitland  must  return 
to  Gibraltar,  and  Bess  and  Tot  indulged  their  grief  at  his 
departure  without  restraint,  blubbering  away  as  if  their 
hearts  would  break. 

'^What's  this !  What's  this !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

^'W^e're  so  sorry  Captain — Maitland — is — going  home! 
Boo !  Hoo !  He's  going  away  for  ever.  Boo !  Hoo !  Ever  I 
Ever !" 
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"Hush,  hush,"  answered  the  mother,  "you  silly  girls/* 
But  they  cried  in  unison  and  sobbed  again. 

This  new  exhibition  of  grief  exasperated  Mr.  Jones  and 
he  fled  from  the  room,  saying : 

"Oh,  this  is  too  much!  I  wish  I  were  back  in  New 
York !" 

And  the  girls,  overhearing  this  remark,  laughed  through 
their  tears.  Neither  Belle  nor  the  older  members  of  the 
party  were  so  demonstrative  in  the  expression  of  their 
regret,  but  Mrs.  Stubbs  already  surmised  that  the  serious- 
ness that  marked  Belle's  expression  might  easily  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  source. 

"We  are  going  to  miss  that  young  man  more  than  I 
thought  possible,"  she  said. 

"Three  weeks  ago  we  were  strangers,"  said  the  Captain 
the  evening  before  his  departure  to  Mr.  Jones,  as  they 
were  enjoying  a  farewell  smoke  on  the  balcony.  "You 
have  all  been  very  kind  and  the  friendship  that  has  devel- 
oped since  our  meeting  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  happiest  experiences  of  my  life.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  of  the  facts  that  have  directed  my  life,  so  you  may  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  my  situation." 

"My  parents  died  when  I  was  a  child.  I  have  no  other 
relatives  than  an  aunt,  an  older  sister  of  my  father.  My 
aunt's  love  and  anxiety  for  me  is  naturally  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  last  of  the  family.  My  father  was 
Lord  Maitland  and  I  suppose  I  inherit  that  title,  but  I 
care  nothing  for  titles.  The  duchess  has  been  in  a  panic 
every  time  there  was  any  possibility  of  active  service  for 
me,  and  ever  since  I  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  she  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  me  out  of  danger,  as  she  expresses  it, 
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because  of  her  influence  with  the  War  Office.  You  may 
imagine  what  that  means  to  a  fellow  of  my  age.  No  active 
service!  No  army!  I  have  fully  decided  to  resign,  with 
the  intention  of  traveling  about  for  a  while  before  returning 
to  England.'* 

"There  is  no  question  about  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
us  to  have  you  one  of  our  party/'  replied  Mr.  Jones.  They 
bade  each  other  good  night. 

Next  morning  as  the  parting  gun  of  the  "Vulcan,"  which 
was  carrying  Maitland  back  to  Gibraltar,  sounded  upon  the 
morning  air,  he  stood  disconsolately  upon  the  deck.  He 
soon  discerned  a  tiny  white  handkerchief  waving  from  the 
hotel  window,  and  as  the  heavy  gunboat  plowed  its  way 
through  the  blue  water  out  of  the  harbor  he  watched  till 
first  the  window,  then  the  hotel,  then  Tangier  and  the 
coast  of  Morocco  faded  gradually  from  his  view. 
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A  live-hour  trip  from  Tangier  brought  them  to  Cadiz, 
once  the  far-famed  Tarsliish  of  the  Phoenicians.  As  tliey 
rounded  the  lighthouse  point  and  entered  the  protected 
harbor  the  sight  of  it  was  marvelously  beautiful.  Vessels 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  flags  of  all  nations  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  told  of  a  commercial  significance  that  had 
outlived  the  ages  and  formed  a  fitting  foreground  for  the 
town  which  lay  like  a  pearl  in  the  sapphire  of  sky  and  bay. 

Nothing  can  be  whiter  than  Cadiz.  The  walls  are  white, 
the  docks  are  white,  the  buildings  are  white,  the  chimnevs 
are  white,  even  some  of  the  mules  are  white,  and  when  you 
leave  it  there  remains  a  memory  of  whiteness  and  clean- 
liness, for  these  are  the  striking  features  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Jones  became  more  genial  when  he  found  he  was 
safe  from  the  never  ending  importunities  of  the  Moors,  and 
he  complimented  the  polite  custom  house  officials  who  ap- 
peared neatly  attired  in  uniforms  and  bright  green  gloves. 
As  the  trunks  wore  opened  for  their  inspection  it  dawned 
upon  the  party  that  the  gloves  were  worn  in  order  that  the 
contents  of  the  trunks  might  not  be  soiled  by  the  bare 
hands  of  the  inspectors. 

"Thoughtful,  at  least,"  said  Jones,  about  to  hand  out  a 
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bountiful  gratuity  to  an  officer.  A  frown  from  the  Chief 
Inspector  caused  him  to  hesitate. 

"Senor,  tliat  must  not  be/'  remarked  the  official  sternly. 
"You  must  not  do  so !" 

"What  do  you  say  to  that?"  whispered  Jones  to  Mrs. 
Stubbs. 

"Xo  tips  here !"  she  exclaimed.  "We  have  sailed  into 
heaven  bv  mistake !" 

Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  immediately  after  their 
trunks  were  '•passed''  set  out  on  a  hunt  for  Art,  but  soon 
discovered  that  the  Museums  and  Galleries  of  Cadiz  con- 
tained only  wretched  copies  of  ancient  masterpieces.  There 
was  one  exce])tion,  tlie  unfinished  picture  of  the  "Alarriage 
of  St.  Catherine;'  by  ^furillo.  "This  was  ^Vhirillo's  last 
effort.  He  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  scaffold  when  he 
was  j)ainting  it,  and  so  this  beautiful  work  was  never  com- 
pleted," said  a  young  priest  who  accompanied  them  by 
request. 

The  girls  did  not  admire  the  city,  and  Belle  read  from 
the  guide  book  for  Mrs.  Stubbs'  edification. 

"The  statistic'S  show  that  the  death  rate  of  Cadiz  is 
forty-four  per  thousand,  owing  to  an  inadequate  supply  of 
water  and  bad  drainage." 

"Well,"  that  philosoj)hical  lady  replied,  "people  die 
everywhere,  don't  they  ?" 

"Only  eighteen  in  every  thousand  in  New  York,"  said 
I'ot,  "and  fourteen  in  Chicago." 

"Yes,  of  course,  in  New  York,  but  how  about  London, 
England?"  said  Mrs.  Byson. 

"Only  eighteen  in  London,"  said  Tot,  looking  over 
Belle's  shoulder  at  the  guide  book,  "so  it  states  here.' 


?> 
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"Oh,  I  think  if  there  are  no  Art  Galleries,  we  had  better 
move  on,'^  said  Mr.  Jones,  sarcastically. 

"The  drive  on  the  pretty  Alameda  and  the  view  of  the 
harbor  will  compensate  us  at  any  rate,"  replied  Mrs.  Byson. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Jones  guided  his  party  into  the  great 
city  of  Seville.  Christmas  was  near,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  heating  the  elaborate  hotel.  Mrs.  Stubbs  read 
aloud  from  a  red-covered  guide  book:  "In  winter  the 
marble  halls  of  the  grandest  hotels  will  be  found  to  be  cold 
and  cheerless  in  the  extreme,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
fires." 

"Great  Caesar,"  said  Jones,  buttoning  his  ulster  closely 
about  him,  "that's  the  first  absolute! v  true  statement  I  have 
heard  from  a  guide  book." 

"I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Mrs.  Stu])bs;  "T  am  frozen,  I 
shall  die,  I  know  I  shall.    What  is  the  thermometer?" 

"Two  below,"  responded  Mr.  Jones,  with  a  disgusted 
expression.  He  clutched  the  Spanish  porter  desperately 
by  the  collar. 

"Do  you  understand  English?" 

The  porter  wore  calico  trousers  and  a  frilled  shirt,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  zero  breeze  that  wafted  down  the 
corridor. 

"Yessa,  me  understan',  fire,  but  no  fire  can  have.  No 
chimney.    See?    No  flue." 

"Great  country,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  as  cross  as  he 
was  cold.  "I  am  going  to  have  this  party  warmed  up  or 
know  the  reason  why." 

"Here,  Calico!  Hear  me!  I  want  a  fire;  a  fire  must 
have,"  imitating  the  porter.  The  porter  smiled  and  shook 
his  head.     Jones  followed  him  down  the  chilly  corridor. 
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"I  tell  you,"  he  continued,  producing  a  well-filled  pocket- 
book,  "there  is  money  in  it  for  you.    Understand  ?'' 

This  proposition  seemed  reasonable.  The  porter  imme- 
diately suggested  that  they  build  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  of 
a  certain  sitting-room  which  had  a  flue  and  open  the 
window. 

*TVTiy  open  the  window  ?'' 

"Flue  no  draw !" 

"Oh,  my!"  said  Jones.  "E  pluribus  unum!  Did  the 
former  occupant  have  a  fire?" 

"Yessa,"  replied  the  porter.  "Him  Mericum."  In  a 
few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  bottle  of  goose  oil  and 
three  chips. 

'^Aght  up!"  said  Jones. 

The  oil  spluttered  and  a  Lilliputian  fire  was  the  result, 
the  smoke  pouring  first  into  the  room,  then  gradually  out 
of  the  lowered  window. 

"More  wood !"  ordered  Jones.  The  porter  again  appeared 
with  three  small  chips  and  some  roots. 

"More !"  yelled  Jones.     "A  lot  more !" 

Looking  about  the  chilly  room,  Jones  discovered  an  old 
chair.  One  leg  was  broken  off  and  the  back  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  It  was  not  so  green  as  the  wood 
that  spluttered  in  its  attempt  to  bum. 

"Whose  chair?"  asked  Jones,  as  the  porter  reappeared 
with  quite  an  armful  of  wood  and  a  small  scuttle  of  coal. 

"Old  man  gone  away!  Chair  no  good!  Me  take  him 
out !" 

"No,"  said  Jones,  ^^reak  him  up !" 

The  porter  scratched  his  head  and  then  ran  down  the 
hall,  returning  with  a  saw  and  a  hatchet.     Jones  made 
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kindling  wood  out  of  the  chair,  while  the  porter  looked  on, 
wondering  how  big  the  tip  would  be  for  all  this. 

In  a  few  minutes,  by  the  skillful  manipulation  of  the 
door  and  the  partially  opened  window,  and  poking  a  broom- 
stick up  the  flue,  a  sufficient  draught  was  obtained  to  make 
a  fairly  warm  fire,  plus  plejity  of  smoke. 

"Now,"  said  Jones,  proudly,  "go  and  bring  all  the  ladies 
in  here  to  have  a  warm.  Invite  them  all  in."  As  they,  in 
a  shivering  condition,  assembled,  Jones  remarked,  "What 
do  you  think  of  this  ?  Do  you  know  this  is  Christmas  eve  ? 
A  cheerful  fire  will  be  just  the  thing." 

"Hurrah  for  Mr.  Jones !"  sang  the  girls. 

They  all  sat  looking  into  the  cheerful  embers,  chatting 
happily  over  the  day's  doings  and  talking  of  the  land  where 
steam  heat  and  other  comfortable  inventions  abound,  but 
when  Jones  began  to  feed  the  fire  with  Spanish  coal  there 
was  trouble  in  the  air.  The  gas  was  so  strong  they  must 
either  open  the  window  or  beat  a  retreat.  Mrs.  Stubbs  and 
Mrs.  Byson  gave  up  and  retired,  but  the  girls  made  heroic 
attempts  to  remain.  Holding  their  handkerchiefs  to  their 
noses,  they  sang  in  chorus,  as  Jones  held  the  door  wide 
open: 

"Through  sunny  Spain  I  dance  my  way, 
I  dance  and  I  sing  with  my  light  guitar; 
When  trills  the  lark  at  break  of  day 
I  dance  and  I  sing  with  a  tra  lal  la." 

"Sunny  Spain!"  said  Jones,  with  a  wry  face.  "Oh, 
sunny  Spain,  eh?  Well,  New  York  is  good  enough  for 
me. 

When  the  last  sorry  wanderer  had  departed  Jones  went 
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swearing  to  bed.  He  dreamed  that  night  of  Polar  bears, 
icebergs,  and  porters  with  calico  pants  pointing  the  North 
Pole  at  him  and  jeering  at  his  discomfiture. 

In  the  morning  he  had  mumps. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  sore  throat. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Byson  lost  her  voice. 

The  girls,  cold,  rosy,  noisy  and  happy,  came  singing  and 
hiughing  down  to  breakfast. 

"Listen  to  those  girls,"  said  Jones  to  himself  as  they 
passed  his  door;  "nothing  troubles  them.  They  would  be 
happy  in  Hades.'*  He  was  in  a  decidedly  bad  temper  as  he 
shivered  along  the  chilly  corridor. 

"Spanish  idiots,"  he  said,  *^uilding  a  hotel  without  any 
kind  of  heating  apparatus." 

Flaring  posters  hanging  on  the  marble  walls  announced 
a  grand  bull-fight,  for  Christmas  is  one  of  the  great  holi- 
days of  the  nation. 

"Splendid,"  said  Jones,  "just  the  thing.  I  want  to  see 
somebody  killed.  I  want  to  see  blood  or  anything  else  that 
is  warm.  I  can  stand  having  a  hundred  Spaniards  gored  to 
death  after  spending  a  night  in  that  cold  room." 

The  bull-fight  took  place  in  a  building  not  unlike  an 
immense  circus  without  a  roof.  The  guide  accompanied 
the  party.  Mrs.  Byson  was  doubtful  about  being  able  to 
stand  it.  Mrs.  Stubbs  would  stay  to  see  only  one  man  or 
bull  killed.  Of  course,  the  girls  wanted  to  see  it  all.  The 
more  accidents  the  better,  and  Jones  agreed  with  them. 

'TTou  zee,"  said  the  guide,  "pardon,  Senor,  de  men  do 
seldom  get  hurt.  You  must  not  mind  de  killing  of  de  bull. 
Pardon.  That's  what  he's  for.  The  horses  also  are  old 
and  ready  to  be  killed.    It  is  grand  fun,  Senor.'* 
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The  military  band  played  a  few  selections,  and  the  large 
audience  aasembled  and  appeared  eager  for  the  sport  to 
begin.  When  the  President  of  the  bull-fighting  society, 
who  acts  as  chairman,  entered  his  bo.\,  which  was  in  the 
upper  tier,  far  removed  from  tlie  bull,  the  audience  arose 


WHAT  JONE3  AND  TARTY 


and  greeted  him  with  a  cheer.  The  performance  began. 
First  a  richly  dressed  man  advanced  to  a  point  immediately 
in  front  of  the  manager's  box.  He  saluted  the  Pvesidcnt 
gracefully,  who  in  return  tossed  him  the  key  of  the  ])cn 
where  the  bulls  were  kept. 

"Pardon,  Senor,"  said  the  guide  to  Mr.  Jones,  '"if  dis 
fellow  ketehcB  the  key,  he  gctta  five  dollar  more."     He 
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caught  the  key  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  waved  a  salute  to 
the  audience  with  his  right.  The  girls  joined  in  the  ap- 
plause. Shortly  a  large  savage  bull  appeared  in  the  ring, 
peering  about  in  a  bewildered  manner,  while  occasionally 
he  pawed  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet,  as  if  he  expected 
danger.  A  Spaniard,  who  appeared  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  reception  committee  to  the  bull,  stood  erect  in  the  center 
of  the  ring.  He  was  unarmed  and  watched  the  glaring 
bull  closely.     Quick  as  a  flash  the  bull  charged  at  him. 

"Pardon,  Senor,'^  said  the  guide,  "de  bull  hates  all  mans, 
kills  any  mans,  he  is  man's  enemy,  Sefior." 

"Shouldn't  wonder,"  responded  Jones,  *lie  knows  what 
they  are  up  to  and  wants  first  blood." 

"There!  There!"  said  Jones  excitedly,  expecting  to  see 
the  committee-man  gored  to  death,  while  Mrs.  Stubbs  and 
Mrs.  Byson  shut  their  eyes.  The  girls  held  each  other's 
hands.  When  the  bull  came  within  two  feet  of  the  man  he 
dexterously  jumped  to  one  side,  but  he  was  not  quick 
enough,  for  the  horn  of  the  animal  tore  his  sleeve  and  evi- 
dently hurt  him,  but  once  more  he  smiled  and  waved  his 
hand  to  the  audience.  The  audience  yelled  and  cheered 
as  the  man  retired  quickly  from  the  ring.  The  bull  was 
assigned  to  others.  Then  came  the  matadors,  carrying 
red  sashes.     The  band  played  vigorously  all  the  time. 

The  matadors  are  tormentors,  their  policy  being  to  ag- 
gravate the  bull  to  white  heat.  They  tormented  the  ani- 
mal by  running  before  him  like  flies.  When  one  matador 
was  in  danger  another  would  rush  between  and  attract  the 
bull's  attention  by  flaunting  his  red  sash.  The  music 
ceased,  a  bugle  sounded  and  in  came  several  men  on 
horseback. 
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"Pardon,  Senor/'  said  the  guide  to  Jones,  "these  are 
called  Picadors." 

The  bull,  upon  seeing  the  horses,  became  excited  and 
ferocious,  and  rushed  at  them  with  great  force,  throwing 
the  riders  and  goring  three  of  the  horses  to  death  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Byson  had  turned  her  head  away  and  closed  her 
eyes,  but  the  attention  of  the  girls  was  riveted  upon  the 
cruel  scene  and  they  never  flinched.  Jones  grumbled  at 
the  kind  of  sport  that  permitted  defenseless  horses  to  be 
killed.  Again  the  bugle  sounded  and  the  surviving  horses 
were  ordered  off,  while  the  dead  ones  were  dragged  out  by 
a  team  expressly  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Then  advanced  the  Chulos,  who  threw  bandarillas  or 
sharp-barbed  sticks  ornamented  with  paper  and  ribbons 
into  the  bulFs  neck.  Thus  angered,  he  charged  upon  every- 
thing in  sight.  In  a  few  minutes  he  became  so  excited 
that  he  rushed  to  the  fence  surrounding  the  arena,  and  he 
cleared  it  with  one  remarkable  jump.  The  people  screamed 
and  scrambled  for  the  upper  seats.  For  a  moment  there  was 
a  wild  panic,  but  the  doomed  animal  was  soon  driven  back 
into  the  ring  by  spear-men.  As  he  entered  the  gateway 
into  the  arena  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  the  bull's  death-knell.  The  executioner  was  sum- 
moned. He  came,  sword  in  hand,  amidst  the  wild  cheering 
of  the  audience.  A  young  Spaniard  ran  forward  to  drive 
the  bull  into  position  for  the  executioner's  sword.  Quick 
as  lightning  the  savage  brute  turned  on  him  and  gored  him 
severely  in  the  back,  pinning  him  against  the  wall  sur- 
rounding the  ring.  Three  men  ran  to  his  assistance,  cov- 
ered the  bull's  head  with  their  sashes,  and  carried  the 
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injured  man  from  the  arena.  They  escaped  just  in  time, 
for  the  bull  charged  again,  striking  the  fence  or  wall 
heavily  with  his  homs  as  they  were  retiring.  The  audience 
cheered  and  yelled  again,  as  if  some  great  act  had  been 
accomplished.  The  man  was  slowly  bleeding  to  death  in 
the  outer  passage,  but  the  attention  of  the  audience  cen- 
tered upon  the  bull.  The  executioner  ran  up  nimbly  in  front 
of  the  now  desperate  animal  and  as  he  charged  at  him  he 
drove  the  steel  into  a  vital  part  between  the  shoulder  blades 
up  to  its  hilt.  The  animal  stood  a  moment,  pawed  the 
ground  and  staggered  about  a  few  seconds,  and  then  fell 
heavily  over  on  his  side.  The  bugle  sounded  once  more 
and  three  richly  caparisoned  liorses  were  driven  into  the 
ring  and  pulled  the  dead  bull  out  amid  the  cheers  and 
laughter  of  the  audience,  for  notwithstanding  this  bull  made 
a  determineil  fight,  he  was  considered  a  coward  by  the 
audience  for  having  jumped  the  wall. 

"Pardon,  Sefior,"  the  guide  said,  "you  see  they  laugh; 
they  are  all  glad  he  is  dead." 

The  Jones  party  had  seen  enough. 

"There  are  five  bulls  yet,'"  said  the  guide. 

"Plow  about  the  man  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"Ah,  I  forgot  him,-'  said  the  guide,  "pardon.  I  think 
he  is  also  dead." 

"That  settles  bull-fighting,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.     My  blood-thirsty  mood  has  disappeared.^* 

During  the  balance  of  the  day  uncanny  thoughts  of  horns 
and  blood,  of  dead  horses  and  bleeding  and  dying  men 
came  to  their  minds  and  disgusted  them  with  the  unneces- 
sarv  brutality  of  the  entertainment. 

*'Ah,  Senor,"  said  the  guide  to  Mr.  Jones  as  he  accom- 
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panied  them  to  the  hotel,  "it  is  not  often  this  way.  For 
only  three  men  have  been  killed  in  Seville  in  two  years. 
Dat  18  not  much,  Sefior,  for  all  de  sport.  It  is  good  for 
the  people,  Seiior.  It  is  one  grand  pleasure  for  the 
people." 

"Well,"  said  Jones,  thanking  the  guide  for  his  attention, 


THE  ALCAZAR 


*T  would  not  have  missed  it  for  anything ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  would  not  Bee  another  for  all  the  money  in  Seville." 

"Ah,  Sefior,  my  dear,"  replied  the  guide  as  he  bade  good- 
bye, "this  is  our  great  national  game.  You  play  football; 
we  fight  bulla.     They  aometimcB  kill  in  football." 
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"That  is  right,"  said  Jones,  "it  is  about  the  same  thing. 
Good-bye/' 

After  the  brutal  bull-fight  Jones  decided  he  would  change 
the  current  of  the  ladies'  thoughts,  and  they  visited  the 
beautiful  Alcazar. 

To  walk  through  these  curious  halls  and  see  the  handi- 
work of  Moorish  architects  and  workmen  who  centuries  ago 
produced  such  gorgeous  and  elaborate  designs  for  inside 
decorations,  tliat  even  to  copy  them  seems  impossible,  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  Alcazar  is  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  grace. 

The  old  doors  of  carved  wood  and  the  great  beauty  of 
the  place  is  all  owing  to  the  original  designs  of  the  Moors. 
Some  of  the  tiling  is  superior  to  that  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  arches  and  columns  are  the  delight  of  the  modern 
architect.  Strange  to  say,  these  designs  were  the  creation 
of  a  race  of  people  who  lived  in  tents  on  the  broad  sands  of 
the  desert.  It  is  a  beauty  and  symmetry  which  genius 
alone  could  have  produced. 

As  they  entered  the  portals  of  this  wonderful  palace  they 
read  an  inscription  dedicated  to  Don  Pedro's  memory: 
"The  most  high,  noble  and  powerful  conqueror,  Don  Pedro, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  the  King  of  Castile  and  Loon  ordered 
these  castles  and  facades  to  ]}e  built  in  the  vear  of  1402." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  had  been  reading  up  the  life  of  Don  Pedro, 
the  Cruel. 

"No  wonder,"  she  said,  "they  have  bull-fights  in  Spain 
when  such  a  monster  as  that  once  ruled  the  country.  Why, 
he  would  just  as  soon  kill  a  man  as  a  mosquito." 

Old  Don  had  an  original  way  of  entertaining  his  guests. 
He  would  invite  them  to  dine,  and  during  the  evening  he 
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would  have  their  heads  cut  off  and  their  jewelry  and  other 
valuables  confiscated.  Mr.  Jones  remarked  that  that  was 
a  very  pleasant  and  genial  temperament;  he  no  doubt  had 
a  sort  of  trust  on  decapitation. 

As  they  rested  after  their  long  walks  about  the  grounds 
and  through  the  palace,  a  beggar  came  up  and  extended 
his  hands.     He  was  smoking  a  cigarette. 

*^hat  does  he  want  ?"  asked  Jones  of  the  guide. 

"Money,  Senor." 

"Money!"  said  Jones,  "send  him  away  from  here.  Do 
you  suppose  I  want  to  encourage  that  pernicious  habit  in 
this  smoked-out  country?" 

"The  man  refuses  to  go.  Sen  or." 

"Send  him  away,"  Jones  demanded  again,  "or  I  will  call 
the  police." 

"No,  Seiior,  they  will  do  nothing.  You  see,  he  was  a 
soldier;  he  has  a  right  to  beg.  When  a  Spanish  soldier 
retires  from  the  army,  if  his  record  is  good,  Seiior,  he  is 
granted  the  right  to  beg  on  the  streets." 

"Horrible  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Stiibbs,  ''to  treat  an  old  soldier 
that  way." 

"Great  country,"  said  Jones,  handing  him  a  few  pesetas, 
for  which  he  bowed  politely. 

"The  more  I  see  of  other  lands,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "the 
better  satisfied  I  am  with " 

"Never  mind,"  interrupted  Jones.  "We  are  only  visit- 
ing !" 

He  had  already  decided  tliat  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  old  palaces  and  the  works  of  the  old  masters  did  not 
make  up  for  its  disagreeable  features  to  him,  but  then,  he 
was  not  an  artist. 
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"\Ve  must  visit  Madrid,"  said  Mrp,  Stubba  and  Mrs. 
Byson,  for  they  were  both  art  students.  They  had  antici- 
pated great  iiloasurc  in  seeing  the  masterpieces  of  such 
artists  as  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  so  they  must  hurry  on  to 
the   capital   of   Spain,     Mr.   Jones   objected   strenuously. 


THE  ESCOKIAL,  SPAIN 


The  cold  corridors  of  the  hotels  had  increased  his  indispo- 
sition, and  the  various  assortments  of  street  iK'ggars  and 
frauds  had  added  much  to  his  nervous  irritabititj'.  But 
art  must  liave  its  way,  ami  >[rs.  fcjtubbs  arranged  for  their 
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trip  to  the  North.  Jones  finally  consented  to  go,  survive 
or  perish. 

Madrid  is  situated  upon  a  high  plain  not  unlike  that  por- 
tion of  Colorado  near  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  climate  is  cold  and  bracing,  and  it  is  said  that 
Charles  the  Fifth  founded  the  city  of  Madrid  because  the 
location  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  his  gout.  After  a 
brief  visit  to  the  Escorial  and  capital,  in  which  Mrs.  Stubbs 
and  Mrs.  Byson,  together  with  the  girls,  enjoyed  the  art 
galleries  and  the  opera,  they  returned  over  the  Sierras  to 
visit  the  Alhambra. 

There  is  no  place  in  Spain  that  links  the  past  with  the 
present  as  does  the  great  fortress  Alhambra.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  an  age  of  splendor  in  early  Spain  that  is  hard  to 
conceive.  To  see  these  moss-covcrcd  palaces  and  walk 
through  their  beautiful  courts  and  halls  is  a  corroboration 
of  the  fascinating  stories  of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  small 
wonder  that  that  clever  writer  and  historian,  Wasliington 
Irving,  became  so  infatuated  with  the  place  that  he  actually 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  silent  room  of  the  old  palace,  and 
from  the  libraries  of  Grenada  gleaned  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  work  a  basis  for  his  famous  story.  The  Moors  held 
sway  in  Spain  for  700  years  prior  to  1491,  at  which  time 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  captured  the  Alhambra  and  fitted 
it  up  as  their  own  palace. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  had  little  faith  in  being  able  to  interest 
Jones  in  the  Alhambra,  but  her  lack  of  faith  proved  un- 
justifiable, for  the  day  after,  as  they  were  about  to  make 
their  second  trip  through  the  ruins,  an  Englishman  who 
accompanied  them  and  whom  Mr.  Jones  disliked  exceed- 
ingly because  he  sneered  at  him,  remarked  that  he  would 
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give  considerable  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  see  the  great 
palace  by  moonlight.  Mr.  Jones  astonished  them  all  by 
admitting  that  the  night  before  he  had  secured  a  guide  and 
had  seen  the  ruins  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Moonlight 
excursions  through  the  palace  are  forbidden. 

"Pardon,  but  how  did  you  gain  permission?'*  inquired 
the  Englishman. 

"Took  it,"  said  Jones. 

The  Englishman  looked  incredulous. 

"You  see,"  said  Jones,  "I  have  become  an  ideal  tourist." 

As  he  said  this  he  cast  a  mischievous  glance  at  Mrs. 
Stubbs. 

"Yes,  I  did  it,  lantern  and  guide-book  in  hand,  and  a 
patience  I  never  supposed  I  possessed.  I  wandered  through 
the  old  ruins  last  night  for  three  long  hours  and  saw  the 
most  beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  my  life. 
Now,  ladies,"  continued  Jones  triumphantly,  "you  may  go 
and  see  the  same  thing  by  daylight." 

The  Englishman  admitted  that  he  had  tried  every  means 
in  his  power  to  arrange  for  a  moonlight  visit,  and  hinted 
that  Mr.  Jones  might  be  arrested  for  breaking  the  rules, 
to  which  that  gentleman  replied : 

"They  can  arrest  and  be  hanged  to  them,  but  they  cannot 
take  from  me  the  moonlight  view.  That  beautiful  moon- 
light view !" 

The  stranger  eyed  Jones  jealously,  as  a  man  of  marvel- 
ous impudence  and  strategy. 

The  reason  ascribed  for  prohibiting  tourists  the  privilege 
of  moonlight  visits  is  that  souvenir  seeking  vandals  are  not 
so  easily  detected  at  night. 

"There    is   an    indescriliable    fascination,"    said    Jones, 
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"about  this  old  palace.  The  Fountain  of  the  Lions,  the 
Hall  of  the  AmbasBadors,  the  Hall  of  the  Sisters,  the 
beautiful  chambers,  the  dreBsing  rooniB.  Ah,  if  the  furni- 
ture was  in  keeping  with  the  decorations  and  marble-lined 
halle,  the  Alhambra  was  certainly  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription. I  must  see  it  again,"  he  continued  enthusiast- 
ically, as  he  led  the  party  through  hall  after  hall. 
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He  was  in  high  glee  all  that  day,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  annoyed  the  English  tourist  by  his  bra- 
vado, and  to  annoy  htm  still  further,  when  they  reached  the 
court  where  King  Ferdinand  and  his  (jucen  had  received 
Columbus  and  examined  his  cbartu  and  maps,  he  even  went 
80  far  as  to  manufacture  a  suppositious  conference  between 
the  famous  trio. 
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"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Jones  ?'^  said 
Mrs.  Stubbs.     "He^s  almost  beside  himself." 

The  girls  were  enjoying  his  hilarity. 

"He's  got  it  in  him/'  said  Tot.  "I  thought  he  was  a  dry 
old  chip.'^ 

"I  dare  say/'  said  Mrs.  Bryson,  *Tie  is  merely  annoying 
that  Englishman,  with  whom  he  has  had  some  fierce  dis- 
cussions, but  you  never  know  how  much  genuine  humor  is 
hidden  in  a  business  man's  nature  until  he  is  away  from 
his  cares  and  petty  worries  and  finds  that,  after  all,  the 
world  is  full  of  enjoyment.  Then  he  displays  his  real 
character." 

Jones  stood  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  king  was  seated 
when  Columbus  presented  his  plan  of  procedure. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "I  will  admit  that  the  following 
conversation  was  not  taken  down  in  shorthand,  but  it  is 
true  in  the  main." 

The  Englishman  smiled  sarcastically,  but  listened 
attentively. 

"It  was  right  here/'  said  Mr.  Jones,  "the  great  Columbus 
stood  and  requested  his  valet  to  bring  in  his  charts  and 
maps.  The  queen,  womanlike,  became  enthusiastic  over 
the  proposed  trip,  but  tlie  king  gave  the  explorer  little 
encouragement.  After  hearing  Columbus'  theory  of  the 
location  of  a  new  world  in  the  west,  Ferdinand  leaned  over 
this  little  table,  so,  and  remarked,  ^Now,  this  is  all  very 
well,  but  why  on  earth  didn't  some  of  our  navigators  dis- 
cover this  place  before  ?  And  suppose  I  do  fit  you  out,  and 
you  go  monkeying  around  the  Western  Ocean  for  a  year  or 
two  to  find  some  one-horse  island,  where  do  I  come  in,  and 
how  can  I  get  back  my  vast  outlay  ?  " 
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The  Englishman  was  disgusted,  and  Mrs.  Stubbs 
chuckled.  She  saw  that  Jones  was  getting  even  with  him, 
as  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  his  remarks  during 
his  stay. 

"Then  Isabella  straightened  herself  up  like  this,"  said 
Jones,  imitating  the  stretching  out  of  a  queenly  neck,  "and 
fanning  herself  vigorously,  said,  There  now,  Ferd,  that's 
it.  Money,  money,  money !  You  are  always  talking  about 
money.     I  say  Columbus  goes.'  " 

"  ^I  say  he  does  not,'  said  the  king  in  a  stern  and  haughty 
voice." 

"  ^Xow,  see  here,  Ferd,'  replied  the  queen  determinedly, 
*I've  stood  this  business  long  enough.  This  poor  man, 
Columbus,  has  l)een  here  a  dozen  times  to  get  our  answer, 
and  if  you  don't  help  him,  I  shall.' " 

"The  king  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  glared  at  the  queen." 

"  *What,  madam,  vou  dare  to  dictate  to  me  ?'  " 

"  'I'll  dictate  this  much,  sire.     Columbus  goes !' " 

"'He  shall  not!'  roared  the  king."  (Jones,  roaring  like 
a  king,  caused  all  the  assemblage  except  the  Englishman  to 
laugh  heartily.) 

"  *He  shall !'  the  queen  replied.  Til  pawn  every  jewel 
I  have.  I'll  sell  my  fancy  team.  I'll  tear  every  diamond 
from  my  diadem  and  raise  the  amount  he  needs.'  The 
queen  was  looking  terribly  determined.  'I  tell  you,  Ferd,' 
said  Jones  in  a  high-pitched,  female  voice,  'this  thing  has 
gone  far  enough.    Columbus  goes !'  " 

He  became  exceedingly  dramatic  in  his  mimicry. 

"Ferdinand  became  pale,"  Jones  continued,  "and  weak- 
ened, made  up  with  his  wife  and  raised  the  money  without 
Isabella  having  to  soak  her  jewels." 
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The  Englishman  had  taken  his  departure  and  Jones' 
story  was  ended. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  Gibraltar/*  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  *Ve 
have  seen  enough  of  Spain,  and  we  must  remember  that 
we  take  the  ^Normania'  at  that  point  for  Algeria.'* 

"Shall  we  see  Captain  Maitland  again?'*  chorused  the 
girls. 

"I'll  telegraph  him  at  once/'  said  Mr.  Jones.  "Of  course, 
I  fully  intended  to  do  so." 

He  sat  down  in  the  Washington  Irving  Hotel  office  and 
dispatched  the  following  to  Maitland :  "At  Hotel  Bristol 
Thursday.    Dine  with  us  at  six.    Invite  friends.    Jones." 
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WILL  MAITLAND  GO? 

The  dining  room  of  Hotel  Bristol,  Gibraltar,  was  deco- 
rated with  ferns  and  flowers.  At  the  dinner  were  several 
officers  with  their  wives,  whom  Maitland  had  invited.  The 
wife  of  Colonel  Broad  sat  next  to  Mr.  Jones.  Colonel 
Broad  only  remained  a  few  minutes,  as  he  had  duties  to 
perform  at  the  Fort. 

"You  know,  Mrs.  Broad,'*  said  Jones,  "we  never  fully 
appreciated  your  country  till  we  visited  it  and  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  your  admirable  traits  and 
noble  characteristics."    Mrs.  Broad  smiled  sweetly. 

"Oh,  indeed,  I  have  many  friends  who  were  delighted 
with  their  visit  to  America  and  views  of  English  and  Amer- 
icans are  similar  in  many  respects.  English  dramas  are 
favorably  received  in  your  country,  and  American  plays  are 
absorbed  with  keen  interest  upon  our  theatrical  stage. 
This  proves  we  think  alike." 

^TTou  are  becoming  more  American,"  Jones  continued, 
"and  we,  perhaps,  are  becoming  more  English.  We  cer- 
tainly are  becoming  closer  friends." 

Then  Colonel  Duff  commented  on  the  growing  friend- 
ship between  the  two  great  English  speaking  nations. 

**Why  not?"  asked  Jones,  "there  is  probably  more  capital 
invested  in  our  country  by  England  than  by  any  other 
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European  nation.  Why,  there  is  hardly  a  big  paying  in- 
vestment that  does  not  in  some  way  represent  your  money. 
The  probability  of  any  hostile  relations  between  the  two 
countries  is,  with  the  increase  of  reciprocal  commercial 
interest,  becoming  less  and  less.'* 

"Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Colonel  Duff,  "and 
in  my  opinion  a  union  other  than  merely  a  sentimental  one 
is  quite  possible  within,  say,  thirty  years,  when  these  two 
great  nations  will  unite  for  their  own  protection." 

"It's  possible,  quite  possible,"  remarked  Mrs.  Eroad,  "but 
England  will  never  become  a  republic." 

"They  can  be  allies,"  suggested  Colonel  Duff. 

As  the  evening  progressed  songs  were  called  for  and 
sweetly  sung  by  the  girls,  while  the  officers  joined  loudly 
and  vehementlv  in  the  chorus. 

Captain  Maitland,  who  sat  next  to  Belle,  was  listening 
attentively  to  her  account  of  their  trip  through  Spain. 

Colonel  Duff,  who  had  fought  bravelv  in  manv  a  battle 
for  his  country,  complimented  the  T"^nited  States  regiments 
for  their  quick  methods  of  attack  and  said  that  the  charge 
up  the  San  Juan  liill  was  one  of  the  bravest  as  well  as  the 
shrewdest  of  military  tactics  on  record.  It  leaked  out  dur- 
ing the  evening  that  Jones  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Rough  Eiders. 

"Yes,  with  the  marvellous  system  and  resources  of  the 
British  forces  added  to  the  energetic  qualities  of  our  men," 
replied  Mr.  Jones,  "we  together  could  whip  the  earth !" 

"Whip  the  earth !  Let  us  toast  tbe  prevailing  senti- 
ment I"  said  an  officer  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  All 
arose. 

"Here  is  to  the  union  of  the  two  great  nations ;  together 
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they  can  whip  the  earth !"  A  cheer  followed  and  a  song 
was  called  for.  Captain  Kutledge  responded  with  "On  the 
Boad  to  Mandalay,"  the  familiar  chorus  to  which  the  ladies 
present,  and  especially  the  girls,  joined  in  with  great  effect. 
As  the  wine  passed  about,  the  officers  became  enthused  and 
all  talked  at  once.  Colonel  Duff  arose  and  proclaimed, 
"It  is  England  and  America  tonight  and  forever !"  which 
sentiment  was  again  roundly  applauded. 

Later  the  banquet  developed  into  a  most  emphatic  and 
glorious  union  of  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Quick-witted  Tot,  foreseeing  the  probability  of  such  an 
event,  had  smuggled  into  the  room  flags  of  both  nations, 
and  when,  at  the  request  of  the  officers,  she  and  Bess 
sang  together  "God  Save  the  King/'  and  "My  Country 
'Tis  of  Thee,"  using  the  anthem  of  both  nations,  it  proved 
the  hit  of  the  evening,  and  as  the  girls  waved  the  flags 
of  both  countries  the  applause  almost  raised  the  roof  off 
the  old  Bristol. 

"Great  girls,"  said  Colonel  Duff,  "great  girls,  by  Jove! 
such  a  clever  thing ;"  and  Mrs.  Broad  waved  her  handker- 
chief in  Colonel  Duff's  face  and  said,  ^'This  is  the  best 
evening  we  have  had  for  a  long  time." 

The  morning  after  the  dinner,  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  as  Jones  and  Belle  sat  together  in  the 
small  park  opposite  the  Bristol. 

"Yes,  that  is  all  very  good  advice  sometimes,  Mr.  Jones, 
but  I  need  your  aid.  I  admit  I  have  been  very  impulsive 
in  this  matter.  I  like  Captain  Maitland  very  much.  I 
want  to  know  him  better.  I  want  to  have  him  travel  with 
us  for  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  years,  then  I  will  find  him 
out.    Do  you  understand  ?" 
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Jones  never  moved  his  grey  eyes  from  tlie  girl's  beautiful 
face. 

"Will  lie  go?''  asked  Jones,  meditating  over  the  proposi- 
tion. 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"IIow  can  he  leave  his  regiment?"  Jones  asked. 

Belle  nodded  her  head  and  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground. 

"That,  also,  I  must  ascertain  beyond  all  possible  perad- 
venture,"  she  added. 

"What  will  Mrs.  Stiibbs  sav  to  this?"  said  Jones. 

"That,  too,  we  must  ascertain,"  replied  Belle. 

"Docs  vour  mother  like  him  ?" 

"Well,  you  know,  mama  is  so  indifferent,  but  so  far  she 
has  not  raised  any  objection." 

"Belle,"  said  Jones  very  determinatcly,  "do  you  really 
want  this  young  officer  to  travel  with  us  for  a  while?" 

"I  do,  indeed." 

"Then,"  said  Jones,  after  hesitating  for  a  long  minute, 
"Maith^nd  goes.    As  Isabella  said  of  Columbus,  'lie  goes/'* 

The  "Xormania,"  on  which  the  Jones  party  was  to  sail 
from  Gibraltar,  had  been  reported  at  the  Azores  three. days 
late  on  account  of  a  raging  storm. 

"Let  me  sec,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "we  were  to  sail  today, 
Wednesdav." 

^Irs.  Stubbs  and  the  rest  had  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  hotel  and  were  about  to  take  their  departure 
for  the  steamer. 

Jones  liked  Maitland  for  several  reasons,  one,  because 
he  was  entirely  fearless  of  danger,  a  characteristic  Mr. 
Jones  did  not  personally  possess. 

A  telegram  had  been  received  in  due  time  from  the 
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Secretary  of  War.  The  Duchess  had  arranged  it.  Mait- 
land  was  permitted  to  retire  from  his  regiment. 

"Well/'  said  Jones,  "things  are  coming  our  way  at 
last.    I  believe  after  all  I  am  going  to  enjoy  this  trip." 

Mr.  Jones  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  hy  Mrs.  Stubhs, 
who  wanted  to  know  if  his  trunk  had  been  packed. 

"Of  course  not/'  said  Jones ;  "did  you  ever  know  a  man 
to  pack  his  trunk  till  the  last  minute?" 

"Bush  it/'  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  striking  him  on  the  shoul- 
der with  her  parasol  in  a  friendly  way.  "The  ship  is  in 
port  and  we  must  take  the  'bus  at  once." 

The  "Normania"  had  passed  a  terrible  night  in  the 
small  harbor  of  Gibraltar.  The  winds  had  blown  so  fiercelv 
that  twice  she  pulled  away  from  her  moorings,  breaking 
the  huge  chains  that  secured  her  anchors.  She  had  been 
obliged  to  steam  forward  and  back  all  night  to  keep  off  the 
rocks.  After  a  long  parley  with  the  Minister  of  the 
Port,  the  commander  of  the  great  liner  had  gained  per- 
mission to  "go  alongside"  what  is  called  "the  New  Mole," 
being  a  strong,  stone  dock,  built  only  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  British  men-of-war,  but  occasionally  used  by 
other  ships  in  cases  of  extreme  danger.  Here  alone  was  the 
great  "Normania"  safe  from  the  increasing  hurricane. 

After  a  tedious  delay  of  three  hours  the  wind  had  par- 
tially subsided,  and  Jones  had  just  received  news  that  they 
might  board  the  ship,  and  all  were  hurrying  down  to  the 
mole.  The  Spanish  boatmen  were  ready  to  row  the  passen- 
gers out  to  the  vessel,  which  lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the 
lee  of  the  great  rock,  but  they  demanded  a  double  fee,  for  it 
might  prove  sink  or  swim. 
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"It  would  seem  a  most  dangerous  trip  in  small  boats," 
whispered  Mrs.  Stubbs,  *'but  say  nothing,  we  will  go.'* 

Trunks,  boxes  and  valises  were  thrown  promiscuously 
into  the  row  boats.  The  officers  in  charge  thought  the 
ladies  had  better  embark  in  the  small  steamer,  but  after 
three  efforts  such  an  attempt  was  found  impossible,  for 
the  little  steamer,  as  it  neared  the  sides  of  the  great  ship, 
would  crash  against  it  continually  and  knock  the  gangways 
out  of  position.  The  lives  of  those  on  board  the  small 
tender  were  in  danger,  and  she  returned. 

"The  small  boat  is  the  only  plan,"  the  officer  said,  as  the 
ladies  came  back,  wet  with  spray  and  bitterly  disappointed. 

"Fear  not,"  said  Maitland,  "we  will  get  you  aboard.  I'll 
take  a  hand  at  an  oar  myself.  IMease  get  into  the  boat," 
he  said,  beckoning  to  the  Jones  party.  "Wilkshire,  you 
take  the  stroke  oar  and  I  will  get  three  more  boatmen, 
and  we  will  go.  We  will  get  you  on  lx)ard  tliat  ship  or 
know  the  reason  why."    The  boatmen  grinned. 

Maitland  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  displaying  two  brown, 
muscular  arms,  for  he  was  a  splendid  atlilete  and  an  unex- 
celled oarsman.  Wilkshire  took  off  his  coat,  and  also  rolled 
up  his  sleeves,  saying  "This  means  business.  Maitland's 
on  his  nerve." 

A  Spanish  boatman  of  great  experience  held  the  tiller. 
Jones  was  pale,  but  firm;  Belle  drew  hope  from  her  lover's 
eyes.  The  elderly  ladies  were  so  muffled  up  that  their 
opinion  of  the  situation  could  not  be  ascertained  or  esti- 
mated bv  facial  delineation. 

The  girls  under  the  tarpaulin  cover  were  singing  and 
laughing  as  if  it  were  all  great  sport — merry  things,  staring 
fate  in  the  face.     Every  minute  as  the  huge  waves  from 
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the  outside  would  dash  over  the  great  stone  dock,  the  small 
boat  would  be  literally  deluged  with  spray,  and  the  occu- 
pants drenched. 

"Let  her  go,'^  said  Maitland,  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  and 
away  the  little  craft  bounded  over  the  waves,  keeping  close 
to  the  lee  side  of  the  dock  until  well  under  way.  Each 
succeeding  gust  of  wind  blew  them  out  of  their  course, 
but  the  rowers  were  experts  and  the  small  boat  shot  trium- 
phantly along.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the  little  boat 
pulled  alongside  the  great  vessel,  and  cheer  after  cheer  rang 
out  from  tliose  on  board  the  "Xormania." 

"Throw  us  a  line !  Lively !''  shouted  Maitland  to  the 
officers  standing  on  the  gangway  making  ready  to  help 
them.  "Keep  her  up,  boys !  Keep  her  up !"  shouted  Mait- 
land, "don't  let  go  until  she's  firmly  tied;"  and  then  the 
trouble  commenced. 

Every  wave  would  raise  the  small  boat  iiyc  or  six  feet  up 
like  a  rearing  horse,  knocking  its  bow  hard  against  the 
gang^vay,  but  so  expert  were  tlie  officers  on  board  that  they 
made  firm  hold  of  an  anxious  pair  of  hands  each  time  the 
boat  jumped  till  all  had  safely  sprung  upon  the  gangway. 
Again  the  passengers  cheered  noisily  a])ove.  It  was  a  most 
thrilling  scene.  Tot  was  the  last  to  leave  the  small  boat 
and  as  she  was  ascending  the  gangway  in  charge  of  an  officer, 
her  foot  slipped  and  she  fell  back,  striking  her  head  against 
an  iron  stay.  She  came  very  near  falling  back  into  the 
sea,  but  Maitland,  quick  as  thought,  seeing  her  predicament, 
caught  her  just  in  time,  and  as  the  girl  seemed  to  have 
either  fainted  or  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  Maitland 
clutched  her  tightly  about  the  waist,  sprang  from  the  small 
boat  and  by  an  apparently  almost  superhuman  effort,  held 
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her  firmly  on  the  steps  of  the  gangway.  It  was  a  lucky 
stroke,  for  at  this  minute  the  rope  which  held  the  small 
boat  to  the  gangway  parted,  and  the  wind  drove  it  two 
hundred  feet  away  on  the  next  wave  as  if  it  were  shot 
from  a  cannon.  They  could  make  no  headway  and  the 
small  boat  drifted  astern  of  the  "Xormania"  back  to  the 
port. 

Maitland  still  held  Tot  to  tlie  wet  and  slippery  gangway, 
as  wave  after  wave  splashed  them,  Mrs.  Stubbs  screaming 
all  the  time  from  the  deck  "Don't  let  go,  don't  let  go.  Oh, 
Captain  Maitland,  don't  let  go  I"  Mrs.  Byson  had  fainted. 

Two  officers  were  climbing  carefully  down  to  their  rescue. 
Jones  also  was  making  vain  attempts  to  render  assistance, 
but  he  had  been  peremptorily  ordered  back  by  the  officers. 
Maitland,  with  a  little  assistance,  carried  his  charge  trium- 
phantly to  the  deck,  amid  great  excitement  among  the 
lookers-on. 

The  captain  had  ordered  the  gang\vay  up,  but  Maitland, 
almost  dead,  protested. 

"You  must  let  me  of!,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  go  with  you.** 

"The  order  has  been  given,"  said  the  first  officer,  "to 
proceed.  Tlie  vessel  is  in  danger  here,  and  we  must  stay 
no  longer." 

Maitland,  then  remembering  he  was  a  citizen  again, 
laughed,  saying 

"Oh,  I  forgot.  I,  too,  am  going  to  Algiers.  I  am  almost 
used  up.    I  beg  your  pardon." 
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The  "Normania/'  flying  witli  tlie  liurricane,  arrived  at 
Algiers  four  hours  ahead  of  the  usual  time  allowed  to 
make  the  trip. 

The  City  of  Algiers,  built  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
resembles  in  nearlv  everv  otlier  respect  Paris.  French 
omnibuses  with  three  horses  abreast,  French  waiters  at  tlie 
hotels,  French  clerks  in  tbe  stores,  French  cab-drivers  who 
whip  their  unfortunate  horses  from  sunrise  to  midnight, 
French  soldiers  on  the  street  so  thick  one  might  imagine 
the  place  beseiged,  and  so  many  gaily  dressed  ladies  in 
fashionable  carriages  that  all  thought  of  being  in  northern 
Africa,  the  home  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  is  dispelled. 

"The  natives  are  kept  under  the  strictest  subjection 
here,"  said  Maitland,  "and  you  will  notice  that  the  Moors, 
unlike  those  we  saw  in  Tangier,  are  quite  on  their  good 
behavior.  Mr.  Jones,  you  need  not  call  upon  X'ook^  here, 
for  the  gendarmes  will  protect  you.'^ 

Hotel  St.  George,  on  the  Mustapha  Hill,  the  retired 
spot  chosen  by  the  Jones  party,  proved  a  delightful  retreat 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  Franco-Algerian  city. 
The  long  avenue  leading  up  to  the  hotel  was  lined  with 
semi-tropical  foliage  and  dense  shade  trees;  while  a  large 
platform  paved  with  cement  extending  along  the  entire 
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front  of  tlie  building  fonncd  a  pleasant  resting  place  when 
shaded  from  the  warm  sun  by  the  white  walls  o£  the  hotel. 
Numerous  Moorish,  Arabian  and  Indian  mercliants  fre- 


BEAUTIFUL  ALGElilAN 


qucntty  Rprcad  their  wares  on  tables  and  stands  upon  this 
platform,  inviting  and  pleading  with  the  guests  to  buy. 
Jones  was  greatly  annoyed  when  approached  by  tiiese  street 
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mercliants.  Id  the  first  place  he  was  afraid  of  them,  and 
the  only  reason  he  ever  bouglit  an  article  was  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  friends,  although  at  times  he 
would  become  irritated  at  tlieir  'excessive  demands  upon 
him  and  would  shake  his  fist  in  tlieir  faces  and  sing  out 
"No,  sir,  I  tell  you  I  do  not  want  to  buy  anything!  !  !" 


h  -Hi 

f^ 

ALGIERS   (ri'BLlC  BQUAREl 


When  the  ambitious  Arab  would  come  close  to  Mr,  Jones, 
displaying  his  pearly  teeth  and  sardonic  grin,  however, 
Mr.  Jones  would  weaken  and  buy  from  him  the  moat  useless 
articles  at  fair  living  prices.  One  of  Mr.  Jones'  purchapes 
was  a  poorly  constructed  Arahian  tambourine,  elaborated 
with  diabolical  cannibalistic  hieroglypiiics  rudely  painted 
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upon  thin  parchment.  Jonos,  to  please  the  dangerous- 
looking  merchant,  bought  this  tambourine  and  promenaded 
up  and  down  tlie  platform  of  the  liotel,  tliumping  it  occa- 


sionally, lie  was  followed  by  the  nicrdiant.  "Berry  nice 
ting.  See!  Hit  dia  way,"  the  merchant  explained  by 
rubbing  his  big,  dark  ttmnib  around  the  parchment. 
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"Ves,  yes,  I  see,"  said  Jones,  eyeing  )iini  closely.  "I 
guess  I  know  liow  to  thump  the  thing  just  as  well  as  you 
do." 

When  the  merchant's  attention  was  turned  elsewhere 
Jones  banged  a  hole  through  tlie  Arabian  tamliourinc,  and 
tlirew  the  rim  over  the  garden  wall,  saying  to  himself. 


AMUSING  JONES  AND  PABTY 


"I'll  tell  the  infernal  cuss  I  have  put  it  away  in  my  trunk," 
but  the  merchant,  noticing  the  absence  of  the  tambourine, 
followed  Jones  arnimd  for  nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  sell 
him  another  ]ust  like  it. 

The  drives  about  Algiers  proved  so  interesting  that  a 
week's  longer  stay  was  decided  upon.     Bess  and  Tot  had 
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secured  two  small  ponies  and  their  merry  laughter  re- 
sounded through  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills.  They  raced 
and  sang  and  made  fun  of  everything,  and  usually  reached 
the  hotel  so  tired  that  an  hour's  nap  before  dinner  was 
an  essential  feature  of  the  dav. 

In  Algiers  the  architecture  of  the  mosques  and  Moorish 
buildings  is  enhanced  in  beauty  by  their  high  and  promi- 
nent situation.  It  is  said  that  before  the  conquest  by  the 
French  nearly  one  hundred  mosques  existed.  At  a  distance 
their  symmetry  and  beauty  are  particularly  noticeable. 
Their  domes  seem  to  convcv  character  and  lend  an  orinctal 
magnificence  to  the  general  view  of  the  city.  Upon  a 
closer  inspection  the  visitor  cannot  account  for  this  except 
as  an  optical  illusion.  Did  the  Moorish  architects  study 
the  efTect  their  marvelous  domes  and  minarets  would  have 
upon  the  city  at  large?  They  certainly  make  it  a  grand 
and  glorious  picture. 

A  lady  tourist  at  the  hotel  had  distinguished  herself  by 
securing  the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  city  and  its 
environs.  One  day  she  desired  to  take  the  portrait  of  a 
ragged  but  picturesque  old  Moor  who  maintained  his  aim- 
soliciting  headquarters  near  the  hotel  gate.  She  had 
arranged  the  rather  large  camera  so  that  the  focus  was 
correct.  She  bad  him  look  at  the  camera.  She  then  dis- 
covered she  had  forgotten  a  part  of  the  instrument.  Bush- 
ing back  to  the  hotel  she  met  some  friends  w^ho  had  just 
arrived  on  the  ship.  For  four  hours  they  interchanged 
greetings,  and  then  she  remembered  that  she  had  left  her 
camera  on  the  highway.  Retracing  her  steps  she  found  the 
old  Moor  still  gazing  intently  into  the  instrument. 

*T<ong  time  take  picture/'  he  said. 
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A  coin,  however,  reimburBcd  Iitm  for  his  pati(.'nce. 
They  will  sit  curled  up  for  fioure  at  the  roadside,  appar- 
ently unmindful  of  the  doings  of  those  about  them. 


'LAYIXO  KOK  MU.  JONES 


The  Moors  submit  with  grace  to  the  domination  of  the 
Frenoli,   and  seem   to   ratJier  enjoy   paying   their   ta.\es. 
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They  are  fond  of  sociability  and  if  they  can  meet  once  a 
week,  contribute  a  small  sum  for  taxes  and  spend  the 
balance  of  the  day  smoking  and  visiting,  they  are  satisfied. 

Time  passed  tranquilly  on  Mustapha  Superior  Hill  until 
one  day  Bess  and  Tot  failed  to  return  at  their  accustomed 
hour.  Jones  and  Maitland,  off  on  one  of  their  long  strolls 
through  the  city,  would  not  return  until  dinner  time.  Mrs. 
Byson  became  alarmed  and  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Belle  engaged 
a  carriage  to  search  for  the  girls.  Belle  had  accompanied 
them  twice  upon  their  rides  and  knew  the  direction  they 
usually  selected. 

Among  the  tribes  in  the  Algerian  district,  besides  the 
Moors  and  Arabs,  are  the  Kabvles.  Thev  are  numerous  in 
the  city  of  Algiers.  They  are  distinguished  by  many  traits. 
The  women  do  not  cover  their  faces,  have  lines  and  crosses 
tattooed  on  their  cheeks  and  chins.  The  native  language 
of  the  Algerians,  meaning  the  Moors,  Arabs  and  Jews,  is 
a  corruption  from  the  Arabic,  but  the  Kabyles  have  in 
addition  to  this,  in  use  among  themselves,  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  not  unlike  thieves'  slang  adopted  by 
London  pickpockets.  The  greater  portion  of  the  tribe 
inhabits  the  mountains.  They  have  a  population  of  200,- 
000  in  Algeria,  and  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Many  of  them  have  fair  com- 
plexions and  light  or  red  hair,  with  blue  eyes,  features 
unknown  among  the  Moors  or  Arabs.  Some  of  them  are 
industrious  and  cultivate  their  fields  successfully,  but  in  the 
mountain  passes  many  are  bandits  and  robbers  and  have 
committed  outrages  upon  travelers  through  their  sections, 
and  have  also  frequently  made  raids  upon  tourists  quite 
near  the  city  of  Algiers.    The  French  are  doing  all  in  their 
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power  to  rid  the  country  of  them.  Areski,  their  chief,  had 
several  years  ago  been  guillotined  in  Algiers  for  his  mur- 
derous oflFenses  and  robberies. 

As  Bess  and  Tot  were  riding  on  a  lonely  road  leading 
from  Babel  Oued  near  the  sea,  three  men  and  one  woman 
in  odd  apparel  rushed  from  behind  a  small  grove  of  bushy 
trees,  stopped  their  ponies  and  commanded  them  to  alight. 
Tot  at  first  defied  them  and  struck  one  of  the  men  across 
the  face  with  her  riding  whip,  but  tlie  act  only  caused  him 
to  smile. 

"Well  done.  Miss,"  he  said,  in  broken  English. 

Bess  was  greatly  alarmed  and  began  crying.  The  woman 
approached  her  and  said,  "Keep  quiet,  no  harm  shall  come 
to  you/' 

The  woman  resembled  a  gypsy  in  appearance.  She  and 
one  of  the  men  spoke  English ;  the  others  did  not. 

Throwing  a  shawl  over  their  heads  the  Kabyles  pushed 
Bess  and  Tot  before  them  down  the  hill  to  the  shore,  then 
with  considerable  difficulty,  for  Bess  and  Tot  struggled 
furiously  to  be  released,  they  succeeded  in  getting  them  in 
a  boat  and  pushed  along  the  coast,  all  the  time  holding  the 
shawls  over  the  children's  heads.  Tot  implored  and  offered 
them  what  money  she  had  for  their  release,  but  the  answer 
was  a  grin.  Then  grasping  each  others  hands  the  sisters 
decided  to  await  developments. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Belle  could  find  no  trace  of  them  and 
returned  disturbed.  Mrs.  Byson  was  stricken  with  appre- 
hension and  grief.  Upon  the  return  of  Jones  and  Maitland 
it  was  decided  to  acquaint  the  French  Chief  of  Police  with 
the  facts.  Several  horse-guards  were  dispatched,  Maitland 
and  Jones  riding  with  them.     The  two  ponies  were  at 
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length  discovered  grazing  in  a  field  by  the  road.  It  was 
then  dark  and  tlie  horsemen  concluded  the  bandits  had 
been  at  work.  Tlie  ponies  were  identified  as  the  ones 
ridden  1)}'  tlie  girls. 

^'Uad  they  gone  to  their  haunts  by  land,  they  would 
have  stolen  the  ponies/'  said  one  of  the  French  horsemen. 
"They  have  taken  to  the  water." 

An  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  small  cottage  near  the 
roadside  where  the  ponies  were  found  said  she  had  noticed 
a  sail-l)oat  on  the  shore  near  her  home  for  several  days,  but 
it  had  been  taken  awav  that  afternoon.  She  had  seen  no 
one  about  there  and  the  water  was  smooth. 

AVitli  this  slight  clue  the  party  of  horsemen  returned  to 
Algiers.  Maitland  pUiced  liimself  in  immediate  communi- 
caation  with  tlie  commander  of  an  English  gunboat  then 
anchored  in  the  bav,  and  one  of  the  small  launches  was 
})laced  at  liis  disposal.  Jones,  Maitland  and  two  naval 
ofhcorji,  one  a  friend  of  Maitland's,  the  Chief  of  Police, 
three  soldiers  and  a  ])ilot  formed  the  searching  party.  It 
was  nine  o'clock  and  (piite  dark :  only  the  stars  lit  up  dimly 
the  bosom  of  the  peaceful  ^lediterranean.  Jones  and  Mait- 
land declared  they  would  not  return  to  Mustapha  Hill 
until  the  whereabouts  of  the  girls  had  been  discovered. 

"They  have  no  doubt  gone  westerly  along  the  coast," 
said  the  Cliief  of  Police,  "as  the  woman  near  the  shore  said 
they  had  only  a  small  sail-boat.  They  will  probably  land 
near  Fort  Sidi.    They  cannot  go  far." 

"That  doesn't  signify,"  replied  Maitland.  ^The  devils 
would  sail  all  night,  and  by  morning,  if  a  breeze  sprung  up, 
would  be  fiftv  miles  awav.  Then  thev  would  abandon  the 
boat  and  make  for  their  haunts  in  the  mountains." 
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"We  have  provisions  for  five  days,"  said  the  pilot,  "and 
will  go  till  we  find  the  boat,  at  any  rate.  I  know  the 
coast  well/^ 

The  launch  was  provided  with  every  comfort,  a  few 
berths,  cushions,  warm  rugs  and  a  gasoline  stove  for 
cooking.  As  the  little  craft  sped  along,  the  pilot  turned 
a  scrutinizing  searchlight  on  every  passing  craft. 

"There  are  also  several  rifles  and  a  quick-firing  gun  on 
board,"  remarked  the  Chief,  "so  we  are  prepared  for  any 
kind  of  game." 

The  breeze  did  spring  up  and  blew  off  shore. 

"It  is  just  the  wind  for  them.  They  can  almost  make 
our  time  if  it  keeps  up,"  said  the  pilot. 

Midnight  came.  Tliey  had  gone  twenty-five  miles.  Jones 
and  Maitland  shivered  under  heavy  rugs,  for  the  wind  was 
blowing  cold.  Jones  thought  he  overheard  a  familiar  voice 
in  the  distance.  The  pilot  ordered  the  engineer  to  slow  up. 
All  on  board  the  launch  kc])t  quiet;  not  a  word  was  said. 
Then  came  over  the  water:  "Oh,  pray,  let  us  go  home; 
we  will  give  you  all  the  money  we  have  and  will  get  you 
more." 

The  answer  was  gruff.  "Xo  doubt  of  that.  Give  it  to 
the  woman  now." 

"It  is  Bess,"  said  Jones. 

The  Chief  of  Police,  desiring  to  capture  the  robbers, 
advised  caution. 

"They  have  landed,"  said  the  pilot,  "but  the  exact  spot 

will  be  difficult  to  locate  unless "    As  he  spoke,  a  fork 

of  flame  gave  them  the  desired  information,  for  the  Kabyles 
had  decided  to  camp  for  supper  and  had  started  a  fire.  The 
crackling  of  this  fire  and  the  noise  of  their  voices  in  loud 
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dissension  aided  the  pursuers  in  accomplishing  their  desire, 
landing  without  being  lieard. 

They  assembled  in  a  bunch  of  trees  on  a  slope  directly 
back  from  the  sea,  to  await  tlieir  opportunity.  The  woman 
in  the  party  was  cooking  something,  as  a  pot  was  suspended 
over  the  fire.  The  three  men  were  smoking  and  talking 
together,  while  poor  Bess  and  Tot,  trying  to  be  brave,  sat 
close  to  each  other,  thoroughly  ignorant  of  their  impending 
fate.  A  bottle  of  red  wine  was  taken  from  the  boat  and 
the  men  drank;  the  woman  also  drank  and  passed  the 
bottle  to  the  girls,  who  declined. 

"Oh,  you'll  so(m  gQi  over  that,  my  little  birdies,''  said 
the  p]nglish-speaking  villain.  After  supper  the  three  men 
rested  on  a  blanket  taken  from  the  boat,  and  the  Chief 
of  ]*olice  thought  two  of  them  had  fallen  asleep.  The 
woman  took  charge  of  Bess  and  Tot  and  tied  their  hands 
and  feet  with  cords;  she  also  laid  down  on  the  sand  for 
a  rest. 

"Now  is  our  time,''  said  the  Chief.  "Three  of  us  must  rush 
forward  and  surprise  them,  the  others  will  be  ready  to  fire 
if  they  present  their  revolvers.  Be  careful ;  don't  fire  unless 
it  is  to  save  life." 

Maitland,  who  was  a  crack  shot,  remained  behind  and 
watched  carefully  every  movement  of  the  resting  men,  his 
rifle  well  in  position.  The  officers  and  Chief  rushed  for- 
ward. At  the  first  sound  of  approaching  steps  the  three 
Kabyles  sprang  to  their  feet  and  drew  revolvers  from  their 
belts. 

"Surrender  or  die,"  called  the  Chief  of  Police,  in  French, 
as  they  were  covered  by  the  rifies  of  the  officers. 

One  of  the  men  made  a  move  as  if  to  shoot  Tot.     A 
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sharp  crack  followed,  and  the  fellow  fell  backwards,  trip- 
ping over  a  stone  and  dropping  the  revolver  from  his  grasp ; 
the  others  also  threw  down  their  pistols  and  obeyed  the 
Chief's  command. 

It  was  a  long  minute  before  Bess  and  Tot  realized  they 
were  saved.  When  they  were  fully  convinced  that  the 
assailing  party  was  not  a  new  lot  of  bandits,  they  stood 
erect  and  looked  about,  as  well  as  their  fetters  would 
permit. 

Jones  and  Maitland,  after  cutting  the  cords  from  their 
arms  and  feet,  told  them  of  tlie  exciting  cliase  they  had  had 
after  tbein  along  the  coast. 

^*M()re  of  a  picnic  than  we  bargained  for,"  said  Tot, 
"wasn't  it?" 

Bess  agreed. 

The  Chief  was  overjoyed  at  his  capture,  and  determined 

to  take  the  Kabvles  back  on  the  boat  with  Iheni. 

"Did  they  strike  you?''  asked  Jones,  with  vengeance  in 

his  eyes. 

"Xo,  only  swore  at  us,"  replied  Bess.  "We  were  more 
afraid  of  the  woman  than  tiie  men.  Xever  mind,  it  is  all 
over  now  and  we'll  forget  them." 

"The  woman  is  a  mean  thing,"  said  Tot,  "she  took  my 
money  and  Bess's  rings  away  and  hurt  my  hands  with  the 
cords." 

"She  will  get  worse  than  cords,"  said  the  Chief,  passing 
his  hand  over  his  throat,  referring  to  the  guillotine..  To 
this  remark  the  woman  answered  with  a  bitter  glance. 

The  wounded  bandit  was  shot  through  the  arm.  Mait- 
land had  fired  at  the  liorht  moment.    The  Chief  bound  it 
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up  and  compelled  him  to  walk  along  the  small  dock  or 
landing  to  which  the  steam  launch  had  come. 

"The  soup  is  not  bad  and  we  are  all  jolly  hungry/'  said 
Maitland.  He  handed  it  about,  but  tlie  Frenchmen  de- 
clined to  partake;  the  girls  had  missed  their  supper  and 
enjoyed  a  cupful. 

On  the  way  home  the  bandits  were  securely  pinioned 
and  towed  behind  the  launch  in  their  own  boat,  while  one 
of  the  soldiers  with  a  rifle  and  two  revolvers  sat  in  tlie 
stern  of  the  rear  boat  to  guard  them.  The  bandits  slept 
amid  the  groans  and  maledictions  of  their  wounded  com- 
panion. 

A  berth  in  the  launch  was  provided  for  tlie  girls,  who, 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  chilly  night  air  by  warm 
blankets  and  rugs,  were  soon  sound  asleep. 

It  was  daylight  when  the  launch  returned  to  tlie  harbor. 
The  breeze  had  died  down  and  the  sea  resembled  a  mirror. 

When  Jones  and  Maitland  walked  up  the  foliage-lined 
avenue  leading  to  the  Grand  Hotel  St.  Georges,  each 
holding  one  of  the  girls  by  the  arm  as  if  prisoners  of  war, 
a  cry  of  joy  rang  out  through  the  morning  air.  It  was 
Belle's  voice;  she  was  expecting  them. 

"Bless  you  both,  I  knew  you  would  find  them/'  she  said, 
taking  Maitland's  disengaged  arm  in  a  sisterly  way.  She 
praised  him  for  his  success  in  finding  the  girls,  which 
praise  so  kindly  and  modestly  bestowed,  repaid  him  for 
all  his  hard  night's  experience.  Maitland  was  happy. 
Jones  also  came  in  for  his  share  of  commendation  for  the 
rescue.  Mrs.  Byson,  nervous  from  the  effects  of  a  sleepless 
night,  wept  when  Mr.  Jones  told  her  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  the  girls  when  found.    She  desired  to  leave  the 
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country  at  once,  Irat  Maitland  assured  her  that  bandits 
would  ill  (lie  immediate  future  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
French  police, 
"Will  they  hanp  them?"'  a^ked  Mrs,  Stubbs. 


"They  never  hang  anvhodv,  hut  will  guillotine  everyone 
of  them  if  they  are  of  the  trilie  of  liandits  known  as  tlio 
Arepki!*,  and  I  iielievc  they  are!'' 

After  breakfast  the  Chief  of  Police  called  upon  Mattland, 
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requesting  him  to  have  the  young  ladies  appear  formally  at 
the  hearing  before  the  proper  tribunal,  so  that  the  proof 
of  the  bandits'  act  would  be  complete.  The  French  magis- 
trate hurried  the  investigation  that  the  girls  might  appear 
before  their  departure. 

"If  you  can  tell  me  how  we  could  have  gotten  along 
without  Captain  Maitland  in  these  Godless  countries,  Til 
be  surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  addressing  Mrs.  Byson, 
who  was  folding  away  carefully  some  handsome  Persian 
embroideries. 

"Oh,  he  will  stay  with  us,"  answered  Mrs.  Byson,  reas- 
suringly, "because  there  is  nothing  on  this  earth  that  the 
Captain  enjoys  more  than  adventure,  and  I  think  he  is 
getting  considerable  of  it  of  late.  Mr.  Jones  thinks  him  a 
marvel/* 

*The  funniest  thing  about  it  is  that  Jones  is  becoming 
brave  also,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  spreading  out  a  camel's 
hair  shawl  she  had  bought  from  an  Indian  merchant. 

An  American  man-of-war  had  just  sailed  into  the  harbor 
and  had  saluted  the  Augusta  Victoria.  The  ships  were 
anchored  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other.  The  band 
on  the  Augusta  Victoria  played  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean,"  for  which  pleasantry  the  "middies"  on  the  Amer- 
ican returned  cheers. 

Snugly  ensconced  in  comfortable  steamer  chairs  on  the 
broad  clear  deck  of  the  Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs.  Stubbs  asked 
a  question  which  no  one  could  answer 

**Whither  are  we  bound  ?" 

*The  ship  goes  north  to  Genoa  first,"  said  Jones.  "Our 
tickets  all  read  to  Genoa  or  Naples." 

"Genoa,"  urged  Belle. 
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The  evening  after  leaving  Algiers  was  mild  and  beauti- 
ful, and  Maitland,  according  lo  proniise,  told  the  girls  the 
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story  of  a  lion  Iiunt  lie  Iiad  taken  part  in  in  Algeria  a  few 
years  before.    With  three  other  officers  he  left  Gibraltar  and 
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arrived  at  Algiers,  where  they  made  arrangements  for  a 
hunt  in  the  Amour  Mountains,  one  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  City  of  Algiers. 

All  three  had  drawn  their  chairs  as  close  to  the  Captain 
as  the  chairs  would  go,  and  listened  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. If  there  was  anything  Tot  liked  to  hear  about,  it  was 
lions,  and  even  Belle  and  Bess  had  not  outgrown  their 
interest  in  the  king  of  animals. 

"We  had  a  rather  rough  trip  getting  there  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  valleys,"  continued  Maitland.  "A  spring- 
less  wagon  drawn  by  a  terrible  pair  of  old  horses,  one  about 
twice  as  big  as  the  other,  but  on  the  third  day  we  readied 
the  house  of  a  French  farmer.  We  had  a  letter  for  him 
and  he  treated  us  cordially. 

"After  a  day's  rest,  and  we  needed  it,  bumping  over  the 
rough  roads,  we  arranged  with  our  hoe?t  for  about  thirty 
Arabs,  neighbors  of  the  farmer,  who  live  about  the  foot- 
hills, to  go  with  us.  These  Arabs  were  more  than  willing, 
as  they  had  suffered  losses  in  their  herds  and  flocks.  Several 
huge  lions  were  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  The  Arabs 
grinned  at  the  proposition ;  they  were  anxious  to  be  led  into 
the  hunt. 

"Colonel  DulT,  one  of  the  ofTicers  with  us,  was  an  expe- 
rienced lion  hunter,  having  fought  them  in  the  jungles  of 
India;  but  there  he  had  been  usually  on  horseback  or  on 
an  elephant,  not  on  foot.  Six  men  were  selected  to  under- 
take the  dangerous  task  of  forcing  the  beasts  to  quit  their 
lair.  The  farmers  knew  the  exact  location  of  the  lions,  for 
the  dogs  had  been  howling  and  barking  in  the  direction  of 
the  rocks  for  several  days.  We  divided  in  groups  and 
advanced.    W^e  were  all  well  armed.    The  six  selected  men, 
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with  Colonel  Duff,  now  advanced  with  several  dogs,  while 
we  closed  in  quietly  watching  the  proceedings.  The  Colonel 
soon  located  the  lions  and  we  were  ordered  to  divide  up 
and  surround  the  lair.  It  was  my  first  experience,  and  I 
must  admit  I  did  not  feel  very  brave  at  that  particular 
minute." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did  too,"  said  Tot. 

"The  Arabs  held  their  queer-shaped  rifles  up  over  their 
heads.    Soon  we  could  hear  the  brutes  roar." 

Tot  was  taking  down  every  word  in  mental  shorthand. 

"Gooo !  Gooo !"  she  unconsciously  exclaimed,  imitating 
a  lioU;  which  made  Bess  laugh  heartily. 

"As  we  closed  in  upon  the  ridge  of  rocks  where  we  sup- 
posed they  were,  up  jumped  an  immense  lion,  another,  then 
another,  then  another.  There  were  six  in  the  lair,  two  old 
and  four  young  ones;  even  the  young  ones  were  immense 
cubs. 

"The  Arabs  started  to  nm,  but  the  French  farmer  called 
out  *IIalt,'  in  Arabic.  The  Arabs  made  some  wonderful 
demonstrations  with  their  rifles,  whirling  them  above  their 
heads.  I  got  near  Colonel  Duff.  He  is  the  crack  rifle  shot 
of  Gibraltar,  and  can  shoot  a  penny  at  a  hundred  yards. 

"The  old  lion  seemed  to  take  in  the  situation.  He  stood 
erect  and  looked  about  him,  proud  and  defiant.  Occasion- 
ally he  roared  and  exhibited  his  white  teeth.  We  were  then 
not  over  twenty  paces  away,  and  all  surrounding  the  lion. 
He  looked  around  as  if  to  pick  a  pathway  of  escape. 
Colonel  Duff  fired  first.  His  majesty  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  disregard  the  shot,  but  he  was  hit.  He  pawed  at  the 
rocks  a  second  and  then  fell  over  on  his  side.  A  dozen 
shots  then  riddled  him,  and  the  lioness,  seeing  the  down- 
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fall  of  her  lord,  rushed  at  the  nearest  enemy  and  came  near 
reaching  an  Arab.  Duff  fired  simultaneously  with  the 
officers,  and  I  took  a  crack  also.  The  lioness  would  not 
down;  she  struggled  forward,  riddled  with  bullets,  and 
snarled  and  growled  at  the  man  she  had  started  for,  fixing 
her  fierce  eyes,  filled  with  hate  and  revenge,  ujwn  him,  even 
as  she  laid  down  to  die.  The  four  big  overgrown  cubs  we 
captured.  They  snarled  and  fought  for  a  time,  but  the 
Arabs  placed  ropes  about  them  and  led  them  along.'* 

^Tjike  the  Kabyles,"  said  Tot,  with  a  wry  face. 

"I  will  never  forget,"  continued  Maitland,  "the  time  we 
had  getting  three  of  the  cubsf  to  Gibraltar.  We  presented 
one  of  them  to  the  French  farmer,  Monsieur  Labeau.  We 
had  them  done  up  in  a  big  chicken  coop,  and  when  we 
arrived  at  Algiers  the  natives  crowded  about  us  so  much 
we  had  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police.  On  the  steamer 
one  of  the  cubs  got  loose  and  created  a  panic ;  an  elderly 
lady  fainted ;  but  they  soon  became  tame  and  docile  and 
were  the  pets  of  our  regiment." 

"Where  are  they  now,  the  dear  tilings.  I  would  like  to 
see  them  ?"  asked  Tot. 

"Two  died  and  the  third  was  sent  to  England.  I  was 
going  to  propose  to  Mr.  Jones  to  go  lion  hunting  had  we 
remained  longer,  but  the  episode  of  the  other  day  put  the 
idea  out  of  my  head." 

"I  would  have  gone  with  you,"  said  Tot. 

After  a  pleasant  trip  across  the  Mediterranean,  meeting 
many  odd  sails  and  craft,  and  occasionally  passing  a  huge 
ship  on  her  way  to  Australia  or  the  Orient,  the  Augusta 
Victoria  came  into  the  stately  harbor  of  Genoa. 
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GENOA  AND  MONTE  CARLO 


Surrounding  the  marble  statue  of  Columbus  in  the 
Piazza  Acqua  Verde,  Genoa,  Italy,  Tot  read  upon  the 
inscription  that  Columbus  was  born  in  Cogoleto. 

"Cogoleto  is  a  suburb  of  Genoa,  fifteen  miles  out,"  re- 
marked a  bystander. 

"The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  he  was  born  in  1436," 
remarked  Maitland.  "I  remember  looking  it  up  one  day 
at  Gibraltar  during  a  discussion." 

"Baedecker  makes  it  1456.  If  tlie  encyclopedia  is  right, 
he  was  an  old  man  when  ho  discovered  America,"  said 
Jones,  "for  every  American  school  boy  can  tell  the  story 
of  the  day  Columbus  first  sighted  land." 

"Let  us  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Byson,  who  was  gaining  faith 
in  Jones'  ability  to  quote  history. 

"You  see,"  said  Jones,  "on  the  7th  day  of  October, 
1492,  the  Xina  hoisted  a  flag  and  fired  a  gun,  believing 
she  was  nearing  land.  On  the  11th  the  Pinta  fished  up  a 
log  of  wood,  a  stick  wrought  with  iron,  and  a  board." 

"It  wasn't  a  bicycle,"  inquired  Maitland. 

"No,"  said  Jones,  "but  the  Nina  sighted  a  stake  covered 
with  dog  roses.  You  see,  I  got  a  prize  once  at  school  for 
reciting  this." 

''Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Stubba. 
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"Well,  when  the  mariners  saw  the  dog  roses  they  breathed 
easier  and  pointed  out  a  light  ahead,  and  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Friday,  tlie  V2i\\  of  October,  1492,  please 
remember  the  date,  Rodrigo  de  Triano,  a  sailor,  shouted 
from  tlie  look-out  aloft  T<and  Ho/  '^ 

"But  spoken  in  Italian,"  said  Belle. 

"That  name  sounds  Irish;'  said  Maitland. 

"Let  Mr.  Jones  proceed;  I  am  interested,"  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  but  the  girls  interrupted  Jones  by  continuous 
laughter  until  he  gave  up. 

Securing  a  guide  and  carriages  they  drove  up  and  down 
the  famous  palace-lined  streets,  stopping  at  every  point  of 
interest  to  hear  tlie  guide's  description. 

"Hundreds  of  them,"  remarked  Jones  amazed. 

"All  palaces,"  said  the  guide,  "but  now  utilized  for 
business  purposes.  This  street,  more  than  any  other  in 
Italy,  demonstrates  the  former  glory  of  the  country.  Every 
building,  every  work  of  art  and  every  public  institution  tells 
us  that  during  the  era  of  prosperity  through  which  Italy 
once  passed,  there  was  more  extravagance,  more  magnifi- 
cence and  more  money  than  the  people  of  today  can  even 
imagine.  This  street  was  filled  with  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  Xearly  every  occupant  of  these  buildings  had  a  title 
and  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth.  They  were  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  were  recognized  as  the  lords  of  Genoa 
and  a  power  in  the  land." 

"We  can  decide  which  is  the  greatest  work  of  art,"  said 
Belle  next  morning,  as  they  all  stood  at  the  gate  of  that 
most  wonderful  city  of  the  dead,  The  Campto  Santo,  and 
viewed  the  rows  of  marvelous  tombs  and  pure  marble 
statuary,  backed  by  the  distant  hills. 
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Two  sisters,  one  upon  a  sick  bed,  wliile  the  other*  is 
pointing  to  her  the  way  to  heaven,  attracted  the  girFs  atten- 
tion« 

"All  are  beautiful,"  said  Belle,  "and  let  us  not  make 
comparisons.  The  figure  with  the  lotus  in  its  hand  is  my 
favorite.  Bess  says  that  the  most  expressive  is  the  face  of 
the  one  resting  on  the  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb. 
There  is  anguish  on  her  face.  The  figure  is  also  the  work 
of  a  genuine  artist." 

"My  favorite  is  the  angel  guarding  the  tomb,"  said  Tot. 

There  were  sweet  little  angels  and  cherubs  and  so  many 
interesting  sculptures  that  the  party  almost  forgot  they 
were  in  a  cemetery. 

"It  at  least  proves  that  the  Italians  possess  great  faith 
in  their  future,"  remarked  Maitland. 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Jones,  as  they  returned  to  the  car- 
riages, "we  will  change  to  a  city  of  tlie  living,  and  a  decid- 
edly lively  place — Monte  Carlo." 

"How  far  is  it  by  rail?"  inquired  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who  had 
not  acquired  much  affection  for  railroad  traveling  in 
Europe. 

"About  one  hundred  miles  only,"  said  Jones. 

"Five  hours  and  tunnels  till  you  can't  rest,"  whispered 
Maitland.  "Tunnels  by  the  hundred;  tunnels  every  few 
minutes.  The  Riviera  is  the  most  picturesque  region  of 
Italy  and  France.    We  shall  see  frowning  cliffs ^" 

"Frowning  cliffs,"  said  Belle,  laughing.  "Are  they 
angry?" 

Maitland  nodded.  '"They  look  sometimes  as  if  they 
would  like  to  drop  on  you.    They  are  washed  by  the  surf 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  summits  are  crowned  with 
the  venerahle  ruins  of  towers  of  bygone  ages." 

**Why  did  they  build  away  up  on  those  rocky  hills?" 
inquired  Tot. 

"To  be  protected  from  the  pirates.  It  is  in  all  a  charm- 
ing land.  I  passed  through  here  once  when  a  boy,  but 
remember  it  like  a  dream." 

"From  the  city  of  the  dead  let  us  go  to  the  city  of 
fooW 

'^Where  is  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs  of  Jones,  who  had 
just  made  the  remark. 

"Monte  Carlo." 

Maitland  laughed.  *^\  wise  remark/'  he  said.  "I  have 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  who  will  agree  with 

you." 

At  last,  after  several  delays,  the  train  reached  Monte 
Carlo,  and  they  secured  rooms  at  a  convenient  hotel. 

"Here  we  shall  find,"  said  Maitland,  ^'the  most  peculiar 
spot  on  earth,  where  human  beings  hover  about  gambling 
tables  like  moths  about  a  candle,  knowing  tlie  clianccs  are 
dead  against  them,  and  tragedy  is  the  usual  result." 

"What  limit  will  we  go?''  asked  Tot,  at  which  remark 
Mrs.  Stubbs  looked  sternly  over  her  spectacles. 

"Only  five  dollars  each,"  said  Jones.  "I  don't  believe  in 
being  fleeced  by  a  syndic-ate." 

"We  must  play  something,"  said  Maitland,  "for  it  is  the 
custom.  Let  it  be  five  dollars.  When  we  lose  five  dollars 
each,  we  will  quit." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  objected,  but  the  ambitious  girls  coaxed  her 
into  the  scheme,  and  she  finally  consented. 

"Five  hundred   thousand    come    here   annually   to   be 
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robbed,"  said  Maitland,  "so  it  is  popular.  Everyone  plays 
here.  We  will  only  consider  we  are  giving  away  tips. 
They're  thieves;  that  is  all.'' 

The  following  evening  tickets  were  issued  by  several 
pompous  individuals  at  the  door  of  an  office  near  the  main 
hallway  of  the  Casino.  These  men  appeared  in  elaborate 
velvet  and  gold  embroidered  uniforms. 

"A  lot  of  old  fakes  and  frauds,"  said  Maitland.  "They 
make  it  appear  it  is  difficult  to  get  in." 

"Quite  easy  enough  if  you  have  any  money  to  blow 
away,"  remarked  Jones. 

"Yes,  if  you  were  known  to  have  money,  they  would 
soon  set  their  hounds  after  you." 

In  the  halls  of  tlie  beautiful  building  the  visitors  were 
witnesses  of  many  strange  sights.  Hundreds  of  well-dressed 
men  and  women  were  crowding  about  the  tables  as  if  their 
very  life  depended  upon  their  playing.  Demure  young 
women,  accompanied  by  their  parents,  were  trying  to  under- 
stand the  method  of  playing  baccarat  or  roulette,  and 
ushers  were  explaining  the  various  methods  of  gambling. 
Aristocratic  old  ladies,  with  well-filled  bags  of  gold  and 
bank  notes,  assisted  by  their  maids,  had  secured  seats  near 
the  tables,  and  were  playing  as  recklessly  as  young  gam- 
blers. European  counts  and  countesses,  dukes  and  duch- 
esses, titled  people,  spendthrifts  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
and  a  great  swarm  of  promiscuous  visitors  were  all  feasting 
their  eyes  on  the  mysterious  little  balls  to  see  where  they 
would  light. 

Jones  became  excited.  He  saw  one  elderly  lady  rake 
more  than  two  thousand  gold  francs  into  her  capacious  bag. 

"Maitland,"  he  said,  "did  you  see  that?" 
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"Xevcr  mind,"  said  Maitland,  "tlie  old  fool  will  lose  it 
again,  and  eventually  all  she  has." 

Tlie  old  lady  played  a  small  amnunl  and  lost:  then 
played  again  and  lost,  and  again  and  lost.  Iltr  maid  whis- 
pered  

"Your  luck  is  over  for  tonight,  let's  go."  The  old  lady 
hesitated. 


THE  CASINO 


"I  will  play  onto  more." 

The  maid  looked  iingiy.  Ajrnin  slio  lost.  Changing  her 
gold  into  hank  bdls  to  t-nahle  her  to  carry  them  easily,  for 
she  was  many  thousands  of  dollars  ahead,  she  left  the 
hall.     A   hystnndcr   said   she  was   a   prominent   Russian 
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countess   addicted    to   playing,   and    although   immensely 
rich,  was  losing  lier  fortune  gradually. 

"I  Iiave  no  sympathy  for  the  old  idiot,"  said  Maitland. 
^'I  hate  to  see  a  woman  gamble." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  noticed  that  there  appeared  a  peculiar  sense 
of  anxiety  about  the  place.  The  very  air  seemed  pregnant 
with  it. 

"It  is  a  common  robbers'  roost,  handsomely  illuminated 
and  decorated,"  said  Maitland.  "They  call  it  square  gam- 
bling. It  is  unfair,  cold-blooded  swindling  and  low,  cun- 
ning robbery.  The  chances  are  ninety  per  cent  against  the 
victim." 

"When  shall  we  play  our  fives?"  demanded  Tot,  who 
took  no  interest  in  the  conversation.  "Then  we  can  judge 
better." 

"Let  us  play  a  dollar  at  a  time,"  said  Belle.  "It  will  at 
least  extend  the  fun." 

Seeking  a  table  from  whicli  several  removed  at  once, 
Jones  caught  the  attention  of  one  of  the  croupiers. 

"We  are  visitors  and  w^ould  like  to  play  a  little." 

The  man  bowed  politely,  explaining  the  method.    After 

all  were  seated,  Jones  started  for  another  table.    He  wanted 

to  go  in  heavier,  but  an  angry  glance  from  Mrs.  Stubbs 

brought  him  back. 

•  "You  can't  do  that,"  she  said.    "You  must  stand  by  us." 

Jones  apologized.  Out  went  seven  silver  dollars,  and 
five  were  raked  in  by  the  capitalists  who  owned  the  plant. 
Belle  and  Tot  won.  Again,  Mrs.  Stubbs  won,  all  the  others 
lost.  Again,  Maitland  and  Mrs.  Byson  won,  all  others  lost. 
In  ^\e  minutes  all  had  lost  their  fives  but  Bess,  who  won 
three  times  in  succession. 
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"You're  in  it,"  said  Tot,  coaxing  lier  mother  to  permit 
her  to  play  again. 

"The  rule  is  inflexi})le,"  said  Maitland.  "When  all  the 
fives  are  gone  we  go  to  the  concert  in  the  adjoining 
building.'^ 

Jones  tried  to  sneak  away,  but  Mrs.  Stubbs'  eagle  eye 
was  on  him.  He  finally  consented,  after  seeing  Bess  lose 
three  times  in  succession  till  all  her  five  dollars  had  gone 
to  the  syndicate,  and  then  he  said 

"Captain,  you're  right.  It's  a  brace  game,  ninety  per 
cent  against  the  player." 

Maitland,  who  liad  heard  stories  about  tlie  place  from 
fellow  officers,  said 

"Tlie  syndicate  that  operates  tlic  place  makes  $5,000,000 
per  year  out  of  it,  and  not  over  a  few  thousand  dollars  are 
ever  taken  away.  This  thriving  syndicate  i)retends  that 
the  winnings  are  a  small  average  ])en'entage.  They  are  a 
lot  of  smooth  and  heartless  rascals.  Thev  have  no  mercv 
on  anyone,  and  1  would  like  to  see  one  of  tliose  hig  guns  of 
Gibraltar  trained  on  the  gorgeous  Casino  and  l)low  it  into 
the  sen." 

"Well,  it  opene<l  my  eyes,"  said  Jones;  "what  we  saw 
tonight.  1  really  believe  it  must  be  an  unfair  game.  Why, 
those  rascals  called  croupiers  can  manipulate  the  game  to 
suit  themselves.  The  tables  are  false,  and  every  swindling 
device  known  to  the  common  gambler  is  used  to  cheat  the 
visitors.  Although  hundreds  claim  it  is  fair,  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  it  to  be  a  square  game." 

"The  surprising  thing  about  it,"  remarked  Mrs.  Byson, 
"is  how  many  apparently  respectable  people  play." 

"Just  as  they  buy  trash  al)road,"  said  Jones. 
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True/'  answered  Maitland,  *i)ut  you  will  find  the  great 
majority  are  tourists  who  phiy  just  as  we  did,  to  he  able 
to  say  *We  saw  Monte  Carlo.'  The  steady  gamblers  are 
a  queer  lot.  They  represent  a  sort  of  cheap  European  aris- 
tocracy. Some  have  inherited  money,  and  others  are  nat- 
urally idle  and  dissolute,  scapegrace  sons  of  fairly  decent 
parents.  I  have  not  tlie  least  doubt  that  the  syndicate 
circulates  stories  of  prominent  fools  having  won  money 
here  by  the  ton  to  encourage  others  to  come,  but  the  truth 
is  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  who  gam])le  here  lose  in  the 
end,  and  not  only  lose  their  money,  but  their  better  traits, 
if  they  ever  had  anv.'' 

"Good,''  said  Jones,  *'I   believe  that  thev  would  break 

^  '  ft 

up  the  place  sooner  than  ex])ose  the  methods." 

"No/'  said  Maitland,  "you  can't  break  it.  not  to  any 

extent.    The  fools  would  continue  to  come  and  be  fleeced. 

I  know  of  dozens  of  young  fellows  who  have  been  ruined 

by  Monte  Carlo.     Europe  is  full  of  them." 

Jones  arose  early  next  morning  to  find  Maitland  and  go 

on  tbeir  accustomed  stroll.    At  tbe  doorwav  he  met  a  strik- 

■ 

ing  example  of  the  dangers  of  gambling.  A  very  pretty 
young  woman,  dressed  in  black,  was  sobbing.  Becoming 
interested,  he  asked : 

"Madam,  I  see  vou  are  in  trouble.    Can  I  be  of  service?" 
"Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  am  in  dire  distress." 
"Tell  me,"  said  Jones  in  a  fatherly  way,  inviting  her  to  a 
seat  in  the  reception  room. 

"I  promised  my  husband  I  would  avoid  Monte  Carlo,  and 
I  have  not  obeyed  his  injunction.  I  came  with  some 
friends.  We  were  on  our  way  to  Nice  to  spend  the  win- 
ter.   T  played  at  the  tables  and  have  lost  all  the  money  I 
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had.    The  lady  with  me  is  in  the  same  plight.    We  dare 
not  telegraph  for  more." 

"No,  not  from  Monte  Carlo,"  said  Jones,  *T3ut  yon  could 
from  Nice." 

"Thank  you,  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  how  could 
I  get  there?  I  have  not  even  a  penny.  Tlie  hotel  people 
hold  our  trunks;  we  have  been  here  a  week." 

"How  much  is  your  bill  ?" 

"Heie  it  is." 

It  was  two  hundred  francs. 

"Now,  my  dear  madam,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  much  that 
is,  I  will  be  obliged.  Will  you  accept  this?"  said  Jones, 
passing  her  a  bank  note. 

The  lady  was  astonished.  The  bank  note  covered  the 
bill  and  gave  her  many  francs  to  spare. 

"You  can  go  to  Nice,  and  if  you  get  an  answer  before 
we  leave,  you  can  pay  tliis  back.  If  not,  you  can  send  it 
to  Jones,  Gordon  &  Co.,  New  York.  I  am  not  going  home 
for  three  years." 

The  woman  hesitated. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  It  is  so  embars- 
rassing.  You  don't  know  who  I  am.  I  hope  you  will  be- 
lieve I  am  honest,"  and  she  wept  again. 

"Of  course  I  do,  confound  it,"  said  Jones.  "I  can  read 
character  enough  to  know  you  are  perfectly  honest  but  dis- 
obedient. Promise  me,"  said  Jones  sternly,  for  he  had 
become  suddenly  interested  in  the  poor  little  woman, 
"that  you  will  never  play  here  again !" 

"I  shall  never  play  again,"  said  the  little  woman,  wip- 
ing her  tears  away,  and  handing  Jones  a  card,  requested 
him  to  write  his  address  in  Nice  upon  it. 
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"Did  you  lose  much  ?"  asked  Jones,  as  she  was  about  to 
leave. 

"I  had  four  hundred  pounds  on  my  letter  of  credit,  and 
it  is  all  gone." 

"You  must  hurry  to  catch  your  train,"  said  Jones.  "It 
leaves  in  a  few  minutes." 

Jones  saw  the  woman  and  her  friend  make  for  the 
steps  down  to  the  station,  followed  by  the  porter  wheeling 
two  immense  trunks,  on  the  end  of  one  of  which  he  read 
"Mrs.  Henry  L.  Duddle^tcm,  London,  Eng." 

Maitland  had  overslept  and  the  sun  was  high  when  he 
joined  Jones  for  their  walk. 

"While  you  have  been  dreaming,"  said  Jones,  "I  have 
been  committing  a  slight  act  of  charity,"  and  Jones  related 
the  episode  of  the  little  woman's  dilemma. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  said  Maitland,  "I'll  bet  anything 
tliey  were  sharpers." 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Jones,  "the  woman  was  so  sad 
I  risked  ten  pounds  on  the  situation." 

"Bless  your  old  soul,"  said  the  captain,  "I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  get  your  reward  in  heaven,  if  not  here." 

"I  saw  the  woman's  name  on  her  trunk,  Duddleston, 
London." 

"That's  in  your  favor,  for  I  know  a  family  named 
Duddleston  in  London." 

"Henry  L.  ?"  asked  Jones. 

"Yes,  Henry  L.  Duddleston.  Why,  he  is  a  private 
banker  in  the  Strand." 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  was  all  right,"  said  Jones.  "But  what 
an  infamous  place  this  is.  I  am  thoroughly  out  of  the 
notion  of  spending  a  dollar  more  in  it.     The  respectable 
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element  should  avoid  it  if  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to 
lessen  the  profits." 

"There  is  a  certain  young  nobleman  of  England,"  aaid 
Maltland,  "who  has  lost  to  my  knowledge  over  fifty  thou- 
sanil  pounds  here,  and  brought  disgrace  and  ruin  upon 
himself  and  family.     Why,  if  Henry  Duddleston  should 


ever  hear  tliat  his  wife,  a  pure,  simple  little  woman,  had 
lost  a  lot  of  money  at  Monte  Carlo,  he  would  never 
speak  to  her  again.  The  money  is  nothing,  for  he  is  rich, 
hut  the  idea  would  drive  him  mad.  See  how  many  lies  and 
stories  she  will  have  to  tell  to  get  out  of  this." 
Mrs.  Stuhhs  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  place. 
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"For  once,  Mr.  Jones,  you  can  hurry  us  away  from  here 
as  quickly  as  you  like.    Let  us  pack  up  before  noon." 

Nice  is  a  beautiful  spot,  fronting  a  semi-circular  bay,  and 
the  winter  home  of  many  Europeans  and  Americans,  al- 
though the  cold  winds  which  come  from  the  north  cannot  be 
said  to  be  comfortable,  and  San  Diego,  California,  or  parts 
of  Florida  and  many  others  that  could  be  named  are  far 
pleasanter  as  winter  resorts.  Nice  is  beautiful  and  popular, 
which  combination  adds  to  its  fame  annually. 

The  girls  enjoyed  the  music  and  the  promenades,  and 
Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  occupied  a  victoria  the 
greater  part  of  the  sunny  days,  as  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  decided 
that  by  doing  so  she  could  rest  and  brace  up  for  their  pro- 
posed trip  through  Switzerland. 

"That  man  Jones  will  certainly  succeed  in  making  us 
climb  the  Alps,  or  some  other  foolish  thing,  and  anything 
he  suggests  tlie  captain  and  the  girls  will  surely  acquiesce 
in.    Let  us  enjoy  our  ease  while  we  may." 

Jones,  who  was  something  of  a  yachtsman,  initiated 
Maitland  into  the  mysteries  of  navigation,  although  posi- 
tive instructions  were  given  out  that  the  girls  should  not 
sail  beyond  hailing  distance  of  shore.  And  so  the  days 
passed  full  of  tranquillity.  In  fact,  the  south  of  France 
suggests  repose  and  quiet,  and  tliat  is  tlie  reason  the  busy 
people  of  the  northern  countries  like  to  come  here  and 
simply  rest. 

Before  leaving  the  hotel  Mr.  Jones  received  a  small 
note  bearing  a  "Coat  of  Arms,"  in  which  was  inclosed  a 
ten  pound  bank  note  and  the  words  on  a  card,  "Thank 
you!  Thank  you!"  Jones  crumpled  the  note  in  his  vest 
pocket  and  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 
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SWITZERLAND 

*T7ic  kingly  Alps/'  exclaimed  Tot,  as  the  train  ap^ 
proached  that  most  attractive  gateway  to  the  land  of  the 
mountains,  Interlaken. 

"And  we  shall  soon  see  the  loveliest  mountain  in  Switz-r 
erland — the  Jungfrau,"  added  Bess. 

"The  Queen  of  the  Alps,"  remarked  Belle,  not  desiring  to 
be  left  out  of  tlie  chorus. 

"It  looks  like  a  great  white  cloud  anchored,"  said  Jones, 
as  Tot  was  enthusiastically  calling  his  attention  to  the 
scene. 

"How  glorious!"  exclaimed  Belle.  "As  the  sun  shines 
on  the  snow  it  looks  as  if  covered  with  a  robe  of  dia- 
monds." 

"I  would  like  to  climb  up  there,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  dropped  the  guide  book  slie  was  reading  and 
exclaimed : 

"There !  What  did  I  tell  you !  Ho  hasn't  been  here  five 
minutes." 

"Oh,  we  may  do  a  bit  of  climbing  yet,"  said  Maitland, 
to  encourage  Jones.    "Just  to  see  how  it  goes." 

"You  shall  not  budge  out  of  my  siglit,  girls,  to  climb, 
unless  you  are  secured  to  me  by  a  stout  rope,"  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs.    Dozens  are  maimed  and  killed  here  annually." 
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"Let  UB  secure  good  accommodations  at  Int^rlaken  and 
take  our  time,  because  we  have  all  summer  before  us,  and 
wc  can  make  numerous  excursions  from  tills  point." 

"A  wise  proposition,  Mr.  Jones.  We  need  not  leave  for 
Egypt  until  late  in  tho  Fall,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  going 


SWITZERLAND  MOUNTAINS 

fast  enough.  Why  not  adopt  this  plan?  Switzerland  ought 
to  occupy  our  entire  sunTmer." 

"Mrs.  Stubbs,  I  always  agree  to  whatever  you  sug- 
gest," replied  Jones  politely.  "You  will  certainly  not  be 
afraid  to  let  the  girls  go  sailing  with  us  in  these  placid, 
wind -sheltered  lakes." 

"No,"  answered  Mrs.  Byson.    "We  will  all  learn  to  sail 
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and  fish  and  climb,  if  you  like.    I  am  not  afraid  of  these 
lakes/^ 

"I  propose  to  secure  an  easy  chair  and  do  nothing  for  at 
least  a  week  but  sit  on  the  piazza  and  rock.  Those  mis- 
erable, chilly  cars  have  brought  on  my  rheumatism,"  said 
Mrs.  Stubbs..  "But  the  rest  of  you  may  sightsee  to  your 
heart's  content  as  soon  as  you  like." 

But  one  unhappy  day  Mrs.  Stubbs  read  from  her  guide 
book  to  Mrs.  Byson:  "The  wind  of  the  lake  is  apt  to 
change  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  it  blows  in  dif- 
ferent directions  as  each  promontory  is  rounded  and  is 
extremely  dangerous." 

"I  heard  Captain  Maitland  tell  Jones  they  were  going 
to  secure  a  steam  launch,  so  that  will  not  be  as  dangerous 
as  sailing,"  replied  the  comfortable  Mrs.  Byson. 

"I'll  warrant  they  will  prefer  the  most  dangerous  plan," 
said  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "But,  after  all,  why  should  we  worry? 
We  must  be  satisfied." 

"Certainly,"  remarked  Mrs.  Byson,  attending  strictly  to 
her  embroidery. 

"What  kind  of  a  tub  is  that?"  asked  Jones  of  a  Swiss 
boatman  who  had  taken  a  small  steamer  from  her  moor- 
ings and  towed  it  to  the  wharf  for  Jones'  and  Maitland's 
inspection. 

"Nice,"  said  the  boatman.    "Go  fast !    Safe !" 

"Yes,  very  safe,"  said  Jones,  looking  in  the  hold,  which 
contained  about  a  foot  of  water.    'T^eak  ?" 

"Xo  leak :  rain !" 

*^ell,  bail  her  out  and  we  wdll  see." 

It  was  the  only  available  launch  to  be  had. 

• 
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"It  has  a  big  beam/'  said  Maitland,  "and  is  safe  enougli 
if  slie  will  float." 

Jones  thouglit  a  moment. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We  will  rent  that  metallic 
life-boat  we  saw  at  the  hotel  and  take  it  with  us.  If  this 
old  tub  sinks  we  can  save  the  women  and  perhaps  our- 
selves." 

"Jolly,"  said  Maitland,  "that  lifeboat  will  carry  two 
dozen." 

"Are  you  anything  of  an  engineer,  Maitland?" 

"Very  little,  but  I  know  all  about  boilers  and  certain 
kinds  of  machinery.  I  can  tell  if  the  engine  in  the  old 
thing  is  all  right  by  looking  it  over  carefully." 

Maitland  asked  the  man: 

"How  old  engine?" 

"New,"  he  said. 

"Ten  years  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

^Twenty  years?" 

He  nodded  his  shaggy  head. 

"I  think  it  won't  blow  up." 

"No  blow  up,"  said  the  man,  producing  a  dirty  certificate 
of  inspecticm  from  a  small  drawer  in  the  cabin. 

"All  right,"  said  Jones.  ''You  jmini)  her  out  t(might, 
and  we  will  call  tomorrow.  If  she  doesn't  leak  we  will  hire 
her  for  a  month." 

"Make  it  a  fortnight,"  said  Maitland.  "We  may  move 
away  to  another  lake." 

The  hotel  proprietor  was  loath  to  rent  the  lifeboat,  but 
Jones  doubled  the  amount  he  first  offered,  and  assured  him 
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they  would  not  be  away  many  hours  each  day,  and  on  rainy 
days  not  at  all. 

"Where  there  are  women  concerned/'  said  Maitland,  as 
he  walked  towards  the  hotel  with  Jones,  "it  is  better  to  be 
careful.  Let  us  order  that  fellow  to  fix  up  his  old  cra'ft; 
stop  the  leak  with  oakum  and  tar  and  clean  it  up.  Give 
him  a  few  days.    In  the  meantime  we  can  go  up  Mt.  Righi." 

On  the  hotel  piazza,  in  the  sun,  sat  the  girls  with  opera 
glasses,  viewing  the  mountains.  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  her  rocker,  and  Mrs.  Byson  continued  working 
assiduously  at  her  embroidery. 

Jones  proposed  a  trip  to  Mt.  Righi.  At  that  moment, 
however,  Mrs.  Stubbs  awoke  and  answered  the  propo- 
sition : 

"Now,  dear  Mr.  Jones,  would  you  just  as  soon  go  without 
me?" 

Jones  mused. 

"Well,  no.    We  want  you,  but  we  will  await  3'our  pleas- 
use.     It  is  not  a  hard  trip.     Tlie  inclined  railway  runs 
right  to  tlie  hotel,  and  you  can  sit  up  tliere  just  as  com- 
fortably as  bere." 
"Make  it  the  day  after  tomorrow,  and  I  will  go." 

"That  will  do,"  he  replied.  "We  can  in  the  meantime 
make  several  little  trips  about  to  keep  busy." 

"I  have  John  L.   Stoddard's  lecture  on   Switzerland,", 
said  Belle.    'T^et  me  read  what  he  says" : 

"*I  have  said  that  Interlaken  was  an  admirable  place 
from  which  to  make  excursions.  Shall  we  not  put  this  to 
the  proof  by  entering  now  the  charming  and  romantic  vale 
of  Lauterbrunen,  dainty  and  lovely  as  a  dimple  in  the 
cheek  of  nature?    It  is  only  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is 
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bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  over  wbich  the 
winter's  sun  can  hardly  climb  till  mid-day.  The  bases  of 
these  mountains  seem  to  rest  on  flowers,  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  striking  picture  than  that  of  this  peace- 
ful valley,  looking  smilingly  up  into  the  stem  and  savage 
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faces  of  the  monsters  which  environ  it.'  He  ali^o  describes 
the  Fall  of  the  Struhback,  or  Dust-brook,  which  here  leaiw 
boldly  over  the  brow  of  the  mountain.'" 

"An  entertaining  chap,  that  Stoddard,"  said  Maitland, 
"I  hoard  him  in  London.  I  did  not  know  he  would  per- 
mit the  publication  of  his  lectures,  though." 

"Only  when  he  left  the  platform,"  replied  Belle.  "I 
have  all  his  lectures  at  home,  bound,  but  brought  Switzer- 
land because  I  fancy  his  descriptions.  I  like  him  because 
he  says  just  enough,  and  to  the  point,"  said  Belle.    "He 
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inserts  in  his  descriptions  occasionally  a  little  verse  or 
two.    Hear  this" : 

The  sun  is  low, 

Yon  peak  of  snow 
Is  purpling  'neath  the  sunset  glow. 

The  rosy  light 

Makes  richly  bright 
The  Jungfrau's  veil  of  snowy  white. 

"Now,  that's  not  very  tiresome,  anyway,"  said  Jones. 
"I  usually  feel  a  sort  of  paralysis  coming  over  me  when 
somebody  starts  to  read  poetry." 

"Let  me  read  what  Goethe  says  about  the  Dust-brook": 

In  clouds  of  spray, 
Like  silver  dust, 
It  veils  the  rock. 
In  rainbow  hues; 
And  dancing  down. 
With  music  soft, 
Is  lost  in  air. 

Jones  could  not  stand  any  more.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  steamboat,  and  catching  Maitland's  eye,  he  lured  him 
off  to  see  the  boatman. 

At  the  appointed  time,  after  a  short  trip  by  boat  and 
rail,  all  were  ready  for  the  trip  up  Righi. 

"Wraps  and  rugs  for  any  kind  of  weather,"  said  Belle 
merrily,  as  they  started  in  the  morning. 
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Mrs.  Stubbs  became  enthusiastic  at  Jones'  glowing  de- 
scription of  Mt.  Bighi. 

"Must  have  cured  my  rheumatism/'  she  said,  "for  I 
am  as  anxious  as  any  of  the  party  to  make  the  ascent,  and 
cannot  get  there  too  soon." 

She  had  overheard  Maitland  remark  that  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  famous  Righi  Mountain  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  the  Alps  could  be  viewed.  Her  lethargy 
then  disappeared,  and  she  was  the  most  ambitious  of  all. 
She  would  have  even  undertaken  to  climb  the  mountiiin, 
if  necessary,  to  get  the  view. 

A  mountain  railway  is  not  always  the  safest  mode  of 
travel,  but  Mrs.  Stubbs  decided  that  as  Maitland  had  been 
in  the  British  Army  several  years  and  had  never  been 
killed,  he  would  be  their  mascot  in  the  perilous  ascent. 

"This  mountain  top,"  said  Maitland,  "is  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  Switzerland  and  hundreds  live  up  there; 
so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stubbs,  you  are  perfectly  safe ;  there  has 
never  been  an  accident." 

"Now,  Belle,  you  read,"  said  Mrs.  Byson,  "and  toll  us  all 
the  features  as  we  proceed." 

"Xo  need  for  that,"  she  replied,  "because  the  conductor 
of  the  car  will  announce  everything." 

Going  upward  at  a  slow  speed  they  passed  many  mar- 
velous views.  The  day  was  clear  and  beautiful.  View 
after  view  surpassed  each  other  in  grandeur  and  sublimity 
— nature's  marvelous  picture. 

One  of  their  fellow  passengers  was  a  portly  person, 
wearing  a  greasy  coat,  who  continued  smoking  a  pipe  which 
was  particularly  strong.  As  tlie  views  increased  in  splendor 
he  pulled  proportionately  harder  at  his  terrible  pipe. 
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**He  is  smoking  garlic,  codfish  and  old  boots,"  said  Jones. 

Mrs.  Byson  was  nauseated  and  Jones  said : 

"Maitland,  perhaps  we  could  get  the  old  chap  to  change 
his  seat,  so  the  smoke  will  not  come  this  way." 

Jones  advised  with  the  handsome  guard,  but  he  shook 
his  head,  declining  to  interfere.  Maitland  addressed  the 
greasy,  portly  person  in  French.  No  answer.  Belle  tried 
Italian  on  him;  then  German.  The  guard  said  he  was 
Swiss,  and  pointing  to  his  own  head,  shook  it. 

"Bad  temper,"  he  said  in  low  voice. 

Maitland  eyed  the  man  a  minute  or  two,  fancying  he 
might  see  the  consternation  he  was  causing.  His  pipe 
went  out. 

"Ah,"  said  Jones ;  "it's  all  right." 

lie  filled  it  with  the  combination  again  and  re-lit  it,  and 
puffed  more  furiously  than  ever.  Maitland  leaned  over  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Your  smoking,  kind  sir,  annoys  the  ladies." 

No  answer.  Maitland  took  a  fine  Havana  from  his 
pocket  and  tendered  it  to  him.  This  caused  a  great  laugh 
from  those  in  the  rear  of  the  car.  The  old  fellow  merely 
turned  about,  smiled  and  signaled  that  he  preferred  the 
pipe. 

Their  misery  was  soon  over,  however,  for  in  a  few 
minutes,  at  a  station,  several  got  out,  including  the  smoker, 
and  Maitland  rushed  Mrs.  Bvson  into  a  front  seat. 

Reaching  the  summit,  they  decided  to  stay  over  night  to 
see  the  sunrise. 

"The  alpine  horn  sounds  half  an  hour  before  sunrise," 
said  Tot,  "so  up  we  must  jump  so  as  not  to  miss  a 
minute." 
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As  tiiey  all  assembled  on  time  and  the  sun  was  coming 
up.  Belle  was  almost  crazj-  with  joy.  The  morning  was 
clear  and  perfect.  The  liotela  were  deserted  and  the  eager 
multitude  thronged  the  summit,  enveloped  in  all  manner  of 
cloaks,  wraps  and  mantles. 

"It  is  a  day  of  the  year,"  said  a  young  Englishman 


LION  OF  LU( 


standing  close  to  Belle.  "It  is  perfect.  We  will  see  the 
most  charming  view  ever  placed  heforo  the  vision  of  man." 

Maitland,  recognizing  the  voice,  turned  about  to  find 
a  London  acfjuaintancc,  Mr.  Witberforce. 

"Wo  have  been  here  a  week  without  a  single  absolutely 
clear  day." 
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As  tlie  great  sun  stole  up  over  the  distant  peaks,  turning 
tliem  into  gold,  first  each  lofty  peak  became  tinged  with  a 
roseate  blush.  The  shadows  between  the  Kighi  and  the 
horizon  melt  away.  Forests,  lakes,  hills,  towns  and  villages 
reveal  themselves  as  if  by  magic.  At  first  they  are  grey 
and  cold.  At  length  tlie  sun  bursts  from  the  highest 
mountains  in  all  its  power,  and  the  grand  picture  is  de- 
veloped into  a  marvelous  gohlen-tinted  landscape,  which, 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty  miles!"  said  Jones.  "I  l>c- 
lieve  we  saw  the  whole  world  !" 

After  gazing  uiK)n  the  famous  ^T^ion  of  Lucerne,"  by 
Tliorwaldson,  carved  out  of  solid  rock  and  so  pathetic  tliat 
it  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  "lymphatic  person," 
as  Jones  expressed  it,  they  returned  to  their  snug  quarters 
at  Interlaken. 

Jones  had  hit  upon  a  safe  plan  of  navigation  on  the 
lake.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  steamer.  There  was  a  leak 
of  old  standing.  The  boatman  had  puttered  with  it, 
tarred  it  and  put  oakum  in  the  seam,  but  still  it  leaked. 
Tlie  lifeboat  was  all  right.  It  came  from  England.  Mait- 
land  examined  it  and  pronounced  it  perfect.  It  was  built 
for  the  life  saving  service  at  Dover,  but  was  not  large 
enough,  and  was  sold  by  the  Government  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotel  Metropole,  who  heard  of  it  while  on  a 
trip  home.  It  had  an  airtight  compartment  on  each  end 
and  along  the  sides. 

"You  cannot  upset  it,  and  it  will  stand  any  weather 
from  a  small  gale  to  a  typhoon.  We  will  let  them  see  all 
the  mountains  they  want,  and  I  believe,  Maitland,  we  can 
pass  about  three  months  in  this  boat,  picnicking  around 
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these  pretty  lakes.  Last  niglit  I  decided  we  would  rig  up 
the  lifeboat  with  cushions,  lounges  and  all  manner  of 
comforts,  and  use  this  steamer,  or  any  other  steamer,  for  a 
tow/' 

"Capital  idea !"  said  Maitland.  "We  can  easily  cart  the 
lifeboat  from  one  lake  to  another  and  engage  a  launch  to 
tow  us/* 

"Yes,  we  will  use  it  like  a  hou8elx)at.  I  ordered  our 
awning  this  morning." 

When  the  scheme  was  proposed  the  girls  were  delighted, 
and  Mrs.  Stubbs  said: 

"Mr.  Jones,  that  is  really  the  most  sensible  thing  you 
have  done  yet.    I  will  not  be  afraid  to  go  in  tlie  lifeboat.'^ 

When  all  was  ready,  the  gorgeously  decorated  lifeboat, 
with  cushioned  seats  and  backs  to  lean  against,  started  out 
from  the  wharf  in  tow  of  the  sputtering,  leaky,  little 
steamer. 

"Let  her  sputter,"  said  Jones.  "Keep  a  long  line  and 
she  may  blow  up  sky-high,  if  she  likes,  without  hurting  us." 

To  tell  of  all  the  charming  days  in  happy  Switzerland 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  Every  clear  day  for  months 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  the  Union  Jack  waved  from 
the  lifeboat,  which  Tot  had  christened  the  "Anglo-Saxon." 
The  girls  were  tanned,  and  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  become  so  well 
that  she  said  she  had  never  enjoyed  anything  quite  so  much 
in  all  her  life.  On  small  lakes  thev  had  a  rowboat  tow 
them;  on  large  lakes  they  secured  the  services  of  tugs  or 
small  launches.  Every  fair  day  Jones  and  Maitland  planned 
a  new  route.  They  took  with  them  a  guitar,  violin  and 
banjo.     The  girls  sang,  and  the  usually  placid  water  of 
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the  lake,  surrounded  by  the  superb  scenery  and  the  snowy- 
topped  mountains,  made  each  day  perfect. 

Once  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Stubbs  on  the  hotel  piazza,  was  invited  to 
accompany  them.  When  Bess  and  Tot  sang  minstrel  songs 
she  appeared  intensely  interested,  and  asked  to  be  taught 
some  of  them.  Her  marvelous  voice  floated  across  the 
water,  charming  the  bystanders  on  the  wharves  as  they 
passed.  The  lady  had  given  her  name  as  Mrs.  Smith, 
London.  She  was,  as  Jones  discovered  afterwards,  one  of 
the  most  famous  Italian  opera  singers  of  the  world,  an 
American  by  birtli,  who  was  visiting  Interlaken  at  the 
time.  She  sang  witli  Tot,  who  had  a  pretty  natural  con- 
tralto voice,  and  she  enjoyed  the  day  so  much  that  Jones 
requested  her  to  go  on  the  next  excursion,  which  invitation 
she  gladly  accepted. 

"There  is  more  genuine  harmony  in  some  of  your  simple 
darkey  songs,  especially  the  sentimental  ones,"  she  said, 
"than  in  all  the  operas  ever  written." 

To  which  Jones  replied: 

"Thank  you." 

This  great  singer,  in  her  day,  had  charmed  millions 
with  her  marvelous  voice.  One  day  young  Wilberforce 
invited  them  for  a  sail  in  his  yacht.  Jones  and  Maitland 
accepted,  but  the  wind  died  down  and  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  rowing  the  rather  heavy  craft  several  miles  to  her 
moorings. 

"Enough  of  that !"  exclaimed  Maitland.  "The  lifeboat 
and  a  steam  tow  is  good  enough  for  us." 

Young  Wilberforce  took  the  trip  through  the  Italian 
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lakes  with  them^  and  as  he  had  sailed  on  every  one  of 
them^  he  made  a  fine  guide^  acting  as  escort. 

They  visited  Lake  Geneva,  saw  the  Castle  of  Chillon, 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,  Bienne,  Lake  Constance,  Lake  Zurich, 
Como,  Maggiore,  Lucerne,  Thein  and  Brienz,  and  every 
lake  and  navigable  river  worthy  of  a  visit  in  Switzerland 
and  Northern  Italy.  Every  day  was  a  delight,  and  the 
summer  wore  happily  away,  until  the  cold  and  chilly  nights 
caused  Jones  to  say  one  evening: 

"I  liave  given  back  the  lifeboat  to  the  proprietor.  Let 
us  pack  up  and  go  to  Naples.*^ 

To  which  proposition  all  cordially  assented. 
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NAPLES  AND  POHPEII 


'"We  shall  see  Pompeii  I"  exclaimed  Bess. 

"Vesuvius,"  said  Tot.  "That's  best  of  all,  Vesuvius  in 
all  its  glory !" 

So  surfeited  with  beautiful  viSws  of  Switzerland  were 
the  travelers   that  only   occasionally,  when  attracted  by 
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some  noted  historical  place  through  which  they  passed,  did 
they  even  glance  out  of  the  windows  of  the  railway  coach 
as  they  glided  through  Central  Italy. 

"We  might  stay  at  Rome  a  day  or  two  on  our  way  south/' 
suggested  Jones,  but  Mrs.  Stubbs  thought  that  pleasure 
should  be  deferred  until  they  could  devote  ample  time  to 
the  old  capital. 

"Naples!"  shouted  the  girls.  "And  then  Eg}'pt!"  as 
they  arrived  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  sunny  Naples. 

There  is  an  indescribable  fascination  about  this  romantic 
old  spot  unlike  any  other.  In  the  sunlight  the  bay  is  as 
blue  as  indigo.  Music  is  everywhere — in  the  park,  along 
the  streets,  in  the  lx)ats  which  rest  lazily  upon  the  tranquil 
bay,  at  the  docks,  on  the  ferries,  in  the  hotels.  Operatic 
selections  arc  sung  by  strollers  with  melodious  voices. 
Boys  and  girls  hum  queer  Italian  airs  as  they  play  on  the 
streets.  Even  the  lazy  tramps  who  infest  the  docks  and 
rest  in  daylight  and  sunshine  as  well  as  night,  sing  them- 
selves to  sleep;  and  yet  Pompeii  was  the  object  of  their 
first  attention. 

It  was  a  day  of  education  and  delight  when  the  Captain, 
with  the  guide,  followed  by  Jones  and  the  ladies,  led  the 
way  through  tlie  ruins  of  old  Tompeii,  to  which  all  visitors 
are  surely  drawn  when  in  Naples. 

"Let  us  all  imagine,"  said  Maitland,  "we  are  back  in  the 
year  A.  1).  79,  when  Pompeii  was  in  its  prime." 

The  guide  caught  the  idea. 

"If  you  do,"  lie  said,  "it  will  appear  more  real.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  pretend  you  are  all  Romans  here 
on  a  visit.  Let  us  make  it  78,  one  year  prior  to  the 
destruction." 
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^That's  jolly!"  exclaimed  the  girls.  "That  is  some- 
thing like  it !    We're  all  Romans  for  a  day !" 

"Are  you  ready  ?  Come  on.  I  have  just  received  a  pass 
from  the  master  of  the  Port,  and  we  will  enter  here  the  Sea 
Gate,  called  Porta  della  Marina,  for  at  one  time  the  sea 
came  up  close  to  tliis  gate;  now  it  is  miles  away.  On  the 
left  there  is  an  old  tavern.  Do  you  want  a  drink  ?  There 
is  nothing  stronger  than  wine  sold  in  Pompeii." 

On  the  right  of  the  gate  in  tlie  niclie  is  a  beautiful 
work  of  art  in  terra  cottn.  It  is  Minerva,  the  guardian 
diety  of  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  and  next  is  tlie  gold  lamp 
w^eighing  three  pounds  of  pure  metal. 

"Remember,  now,  we  are  Romans,  and  in  the  year  78^ 
We  will  journey  up  Marina  Road  to  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  first  store  to  the  left  has  a  picture  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  being  suckled  by  a  wolf.  In  the  next  house  is  an 
iron  safe,  the  property  of  a  wine  merchant.  On  the  walls 
of  the  next  street  are  two  large  placards  announcing  the 
justification  of  two  politicians  for  the  office  of  City  Treas- 
urer.    One  reads: 

"Vote  for  Tripolemo  the  Wise.  He  is  the  friend  of  good 
government." 

The  other  reads : 

"Vote  for  Silerius.  He  is  the  people's  candidate.  He 
loves  the  poor  and  protects  labor." 

"Same  old  hot  air,"  remarked  Jones.  "No  change  in 
eighteen  hundred  years." 

On  the  next  street  a  procession  is  coming,  led  by 
chariots.  Tripolemo  and  other  politicians  occupy  a  gaily 
decorated  chariot;  the  crowd  increases  and  they  run  into  a 
drug  store  to  avoid  them.    A  band  composed  of  odd-shaped 
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brass  instruments  and  flageolets  is  making  a  noise,  and 
there  is  great  excitement.  The  visitors  find  that  they  are 
in  front  of  the  Basilier,  where  Justice  is  administered. 
Stores  are  discovered  where  are  sold  all  manner  of  carpen- 
ter tools,  hinges,  locks,  keys,  bolts,  jackplanes,  monkey- 
wrenches,  doorknobs,  mufiin  molds,  screws,  nails,  hooks  to 
fasten  doors  back,  dog  collars  and  every  imaginable  thing 
to  be  found  on  a  bargain  counter  in  a  country  store  of 
today.  In  one  part  of  the  city  are  pottery,  leather,  soap, 
bronze  and  other  manufactures ;  iron  foundries,  blacksmith 
forges,  stove  works.  In  the  front  of  one  store  is  a  bronze 
stove  of  excellent  workmanship. 

Fountains  are  playing  in  the  square,  surrounded  l)y 
grass  plots,  witli  the  usual  warning  to  "Keep  off  the  grass." 
Then  we  find  tlie  theatres.  Tragedy  is  being  enacted  in  one, 
comedy  in  another.  On  tin  tickets  for  aldermen  there  was 
engraved  a  death's  head ;  on  the  gallery  seat  tickets  a  bird. 

A  sign  appears  engraven  on  a  wall  which  indicates  the 
sentiment  of  the  times: 

"Quis  amat  valcat.  Pereat  (jui  ncscit  amare.  Bis  tanto 
pcrcat  quis  amare  betat*',  or  *'May  he  who  loves  do  well. 
May  he  who  does  not  know  how  to  love  perish.  Twice 
perish  he  who  forbids  to  love." 

They  passed  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  who  has  before 
his  doors  instead  of  "Salve"  (welcome)  an  inscription 
"Beware  of  the  dog". 

"It  seems  impossible,"  said  Jones,  "that  this  city  was 
almost  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  then  after 
eighteen  hundred  years  resurrected  and  these  hidden  things 
brought  to  light." 

"Window  glass,  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  in  the  baths 
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and  fountains,  lead  pipes  and  all  the  numerous  things  we 
are  familiar  with  and  use  daily  in  house-keeping  are  as  old 
almost  as  Christendom/^  said  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"Perhaps  if  we  searched  carefully  enough",  remarked 
Jones,  "we  might  find  an  old  bicycle  or  two,  and  a  tele- 
phone wire  running  from  house  to  house.  Lord  knows, 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it". 

It  was  an  eventful  and  interesting  day. 

"There  is  no  power  in  nature  that  can  produce  such 
destruction  as  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,"  remarked  M ait- 
land. 

Herculaneum,  Pompeii  and  various  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity  were  destroyed  by  being  burned  in  the  ashes  blown 
from  Vesuvius;  but  Herculaneum,  in  addition  to  ashes,  had 
a  stream  of  lava  run  over  it  so  that  excavations  are  very 
difficult,  while  Pompeii  was  merely  filled  with  ashes  and 
cinders. 

"Yes,  when  an  eruption  occurs",  said  the  guide,  as  they 
waited  for  the  train  to  return  to  Naples,  "day  is  turned 
into  night ;  the  earth  trembles ;  then  th(Te  is  a  fearful  roar ; 
the  sea  becomes  agitated,  vivid  lightning  appears  in  the 
dark  clouds  overhanging  the  mountains  and  terror  seizes 
the  heart  of  all  in  the  vicinitv." 

ft' 

Bess  and  Tot  held  each  other's  hands  tight  as  the  guide 
gave  this  very  vivid  description  and  said,  "Don't  let  us 
imagine  any  more.  We  are  glad  to  go  back  to  Naples  and 
the  twentieth  century^'. 
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"Vesuvius  is  a  big  barometer  as  well  as  a  big  volcano," 
said  an  officer.  "When  the  wind  blows  the  smoke  south- 
ward toward  the  Island  of  Capri,  the  weather  will  be 
fair;  when  back  towards  the  land,  rainy.  When  the  smoke 
settles  on  the  mountain,  then  look  out  for  squalls,  for  it 
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means  a  sirocco,  in  comparison  with  wliicli  an  ordinary 
gale  Bcems  a  mild  breeze," 

Out  from  Naples,  passing  Capri,  tlic  girls  took  numerous 
views  of  fisliernien  In  their  boats,  of  the  young  otticers,  of 
tlie  pet  monkey  on  board,  the  Bombay-Indian  crew,  and  no 


Btrango  sailed  rraft  that  passed  them  wa»  missed  hv  the 
energetic  jihotographers.  It  was  a  gala  day  for  tlie  girls, 
a  diiy  to  droain  al)out,  for  Ihe  trip  along  the  Italian  coast 
through  the  Straits  of  Messina  wijh  >tt.  Aetna  on  the 
Sicilian  shore  and  the  City  of  Messina  furnished  views  of 
hoauty  unsurpassed. 
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Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson,  not  yet  recovered  from 
their  excitement  at  Algiers,  were  discussing  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  Nile  trip  with  the  Captain  of  the  Hydaspes, 
whose  home  was  in  Ramleh,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Alexandria. 

"Infinitely  better  people  in  Egypt  than  in  Algiers, 
Tangier  or  Naples,"  he  said.  "England's  occupation  of 
Egypt  makes  kidnapping  quite  impossible,  and  the 
Egyptians  you  meet  in  your  travels  you  will  find  to  be  a 
peaceful,  law-abiding  lot,  perfectly  harmless  and  docile. 

Mr.  Jones  had  met  an  American  on  his  way  to  Cairo 
and  had  occupied  most  of  the  day  discussing  home  affairs. 

The  ship  sped  noiselessly  through  the  peaceful  sea  and  no 
sound  disturbed  the  quiet  but  the  merry  laughter  of  the 
girls  and  the  officers.  Games  were  played  and  a  dance  was 
organized.  On  board  was  a  company  of  Italian  musicians 
on  the  way  to  some  of  the  large  Italian  farms  up  the  Nile, 
brought  over  by  the  wealthy  farmers  for  the  amusement  of 
their  Italian  working  people,  to  whom  the  absence  of  their 
native  music  would  be  an  unbearable  misfortune. 

The  old  sun-tanned  Italian  with  the  high  straw  hat,  who 
sat  constantly  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  as  if  watching  for 
the  land,  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  but  he 
always  traveled  with  the  steerage  passengers. 

Belle  had  waltzed  a  dozen  times  around  the  deck  with 
Maitland,  who  like  most  of  the  English  officers  was  an 
excellent  dancer.  Bess  and  Tot  had  initiated  the  doctor 
and  several  of  the  ship's  young  officers  into  the  intricate 
twists  of  the  dizzy  two-step,  which  was  new  to  them,  until 
their  dancing  was  up  to  the  average. 

"This  day,"  exclaimed  Tot,  who  was  something  of  a 
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philosopher,  "will  even  up  for  the  one  we  spent  with  the 
brigands/'    And  Bess  acquiesced. 

The  steerage  passengers  on  the  Ilydaspes  were  permitted 
to  occupy  the  deck  at  the  bow  and  temporary  cabins  had 
been  erected  for  their  protection.  In  good  weather  they 
were  far  more  comfortable  here  than  below.  They  sang 
and  played,  as  was  their  custom,  far  into  the  night, 
creating  wild  melody  with  their  sweet  voices,  violins,  harps 
and  mandolins. 

As  night  set  in,  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  taken  little  interest 
in  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  day,  owing  to  his  long 
confab  with  his  new  accjuaintance,  received  his  first  inti- 
mation that  a  storm  was  coming  up  by  being  suddenly 
thrown  on  deck  by  a  lurch  of  the  ship. 

The  captain  informed  the  passengers  who  were  still 
promenading  the  deck  that  as  a  severe  gale  would  shortly 
strike  the  ship  they  had  better  seek  their  cabins.  The 
captain  and  several  of  the  officers  rushed  about  giving 
orders  to  have  the  ship  in  readiness;  yardarms  were  lowered 
and  firmly  secured.  The  lifeboats  were  more  securely 
fastened.  The  ship  was  headed  up  against  the  fast 
approaching  sirocco  and  steam  reduced. 

The  wind  howled  and  screeched  through  the  ropes  like 
noisy  demons.  The  rain  and  mist  flew  with  the  speed  of 
a  lightning  train.  The  water  resembled  an  immense  field 
of  snow,  churned  as  it  was  with  foam. 

The  voices  of  the  officers  could  be  heard  in  the  dark  and 
terrible  night  above,  but  still  in  the  cabin  below  there  was 
little  motion  of  the  good  old  ship.  The  Ilydaspes,  once 
engaged  in  the  India  service,  had  been  in  every  form  of 
cyclone,  hurricane,  sirocco  and  typhoon  known  to  naviga- 
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tion.  She  seemed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  sirocco, 
for  she  outrode  the  storm  as  gracefully  as  the  situation 
would  permit. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  tremendous  crash  came,  and  amid  the 
crying  and  wailing  of  many  voices,  the  captain,  covered 
with  tarpaulin,  came  down  into  the  dining  room  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  that  the  temporary  cabins  of  the  Italians 
had  all  been  washed  away  into  the  sea  and  "might  they 
be  permitted  to  come  down  and  take  shelter  in  the  halls 
opposite  the  first  cabins — the  only  safe  place  for  them  on 
the  ship/' 

"Poor  devils,"  said  the  captain,  "they  are  in  a  sorry 
plight." 

"Bring  them  all  down,"  said  Jones,  who,  with  Maitland, 
gave  them  a  hand  as  one  by  one  they  crawled  down  the 
companionway  drenched  and  frightened. 

"Cheer  up  "  said  Jones,  helping  a  young  girl,  who  had 
been  injured,  to  a  resting  place,  "cheer  up,  you  will  be 
all  right  flown  here." 

There  were  five  women  and  a  dozen  men,  including  the 
old  patriarch  who  was  woefully  disturbed  fearing  he  might 
have  to  exhibit  a  large  bag  of  gold  and  bills  he  carried. 
The  harp  had  been  blown  away  half  a  mile  before  it  struck 
the  sea,  and  the  owner  thereof,  utterly  disconsolate,  was 
shedding  real  tears  over  his  loss. 

"I'll  get  you  another,"  said  Jones,  "if  you  will  stop 
crying." 

He  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  generous  proposition 
until  it  was  explained  to  him  by  Belle. 

After  Mrs.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  Byson  and  the  girls  had  given 
the  women  some  dry  clothes,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
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orchestra  strike  up,  but  the  musicians  were  too  badly 
frightened  to  respond. 

In  half  an  hour  the  jolly  Captain  and  two  of  the  officers, 
once  more  in  uniforms  and  patent  leathers,  were  seen  in 
the  sitting  room  ready  for  a  late  supper. 

"Now  then,^*  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "the  little  snap's 
over.  The  sea  is  down ;  we  have  turned  her  about  and  will 
proceed  on  our  journey.  Many  of  the  storms  on  the 
Mediterranean  are  of  short  duration,  but  a  small  craft  like 
ours  bids  us  use  a  little  common  sense  and  caution.  I'm 
never  in  a  hurry  in  a  sirocco." 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after 
leaving  Naples  that  the  eager  passengers  on  board  the 
Hydaspes  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  long,  low  sandy  bar  that 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  Alexandria. 

"Egypt !"  they  exclaimed. 

"Which  one  of  us,"  said  Mrs.  Stub])s,  "in  our  child- 
hood's days  believed  that  we  should  ever  see  Egypt,  ancient 
and  historic  Egypt?" 

As  the  Hydaspes  came  into  the  harbor  Jones  insisted 
that  the  Italian  orchestra  should  play  as  they  arrived,  even 
though  it  was  minus  the  harp  and  several  minor  instru- 
ments. 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Jones,  "you  know  what  I  told  you. 
I'll  fit  you  out  if  there  is  a  music  store  in  Alexandria." 

As  the  ship  approached  the  land,  which  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly low  and  could  be  seen  only  when  about  twelve 
miles  from  shore,  the  first  objects  seen  were  the  Eamleh 
palace,  which  is  on  rising  ground,  the  lighthouse  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Eas-et-tin  (Cape  of  Figs)  and  the  palace 
beyond,  Pompe/s  pillar  and  the  Forts.    The  range  of  small 
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hills  in  the  background  was  covered  with  windmills,  then 
out  shot  the  tall  masts  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor  against 
the  clear  sky. 

The  girls  were  busy  bidding  the  young  officers  good-bye. 
Tot  was  taking  a  farewell  view  with  her  camera  when  she 
was  summoned  to  leave  the  ship. 

Hotel  agents,  tourist  agents,  couriers,  guides,  cabmen 
and  money  brokers  of  all  kinds  and  color  swarmed  on 
board  despite  the  Captain's  orders  and  surrounded  the 
passengers.    Jones  called  to  Maitland: 

"Let  us  get  rid  of  this  crowd." 

"Oh,  they're  not  half  as  bad  as  at  Tangiers,"  answered 
the  Captain,  "stay  right  here  and  I  will  sec  that  you  are 
safely  conveyed  to  the  hotel  by  an  agent  of  the  line." 

The  Captain  of  the  Hydaspes  swore,  ordered  and  threat- 
ened, but  on  they  came.  The  first  officers  came  forward 
and  succeeded  in  pushing  half  a  dozen  of  the  solicitors 
down  the  gangway  back  into  the  boats. 

The  scene  before  the  visitors  was  most  remarkable, 
Turks,  Albanians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Arabs,  Copts, 
Armenians  and  a  sprinkling  of  Europeans  swarmed  the 
streets.  The  various  colored  turbans,  the  blue  blouses,  the 
extraordinary  trousers,  the  noise  and  confusion  incidental 
to  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  the  Babel  of  tongues,  the  supplica- 
tions and  propositions  of  carriage  drivers,  donkey-boys  and 
all  the  other  solicitors  was  so  unique  and  interesting  that 
Mrs.  Stubbs,  leaning  upon  Mr.  Jones'  arm  and  Mrs.  Byson, 
holding  hard  to  the  muscular  right  of  Captain  Maitland, 
decided  to  see  it  all,  for  never  had  anything  in  life  appeared 
80  bewildering  and  strange. 

"It  is  like  another  world,"  said  Mrs.  Byson. 
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^T  have  seen  so  many  natives  before/'  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, "that  they  all  look  alike  to  me,  but  Alexandria  has 
the  reputation  of  being  singularly  mixed  as  to  population/^ 

"Where  are  the  girls?"  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs,  at  which 
remark  ^Ire.  Byson  changed  color. 

"Xo  danger  here  at  all,"  said  the  Captain. 

In  a  few  minutes  Belle,  Bess  and  Tot  appeared  among 
the  surging  throng,  each  upon  a  donkey,  their  laughing 
voices  heard  above  all  the  clamor,  noise  and  confusion. 

"Go  it,  Cleopatra,"  said  Bess,  urging  her  donkey  ahead. 

"Here  we  are,"  called  Tot;  '*take  a  carriage  and  we'll 
follow  you.     Best  place  yet,  hurrah !" 

As  they  rode  after  the  carriage  a  persistent  merchant 
followed  on  foot.     He  was  a  European. 

"Get  your  flickers,  young  ladies." 

"Get  what  ?"  said  Belle,  blushing. 

"Your  flickers ;  you  can't  go  far  without  them." 

"What  on  earth  does  he  mean?  Say,  girls,  what  does 
he  mean?     What  are  flickers?" 

The  donkey-boy  shook  his  hand  before  his  face. 

"Scare  fly,"  he  said. 

"Oh !"  said  the  girls  in  unison,  coming  to  a  dead  halt. 

"Shake  flickers!  Scare  fly!  Very  much  bothersome! 
Egyptian  fly !" 

"How  much?  Two  piastres  each!  Xow  you've  got  us 
again,"  said  Tot;  "how  much  in  American  money?  Ten 
cents  ?" 

So  Tot  closed  a  bargain ;  a  dozen  for  a  dollar. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel  the  girls,  who  had  already 
learned  by  experience  the  necessity  for  their  late  purchase, 
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came  in  with  the  various  colored  flickers  sparkling  in  the 
breeze. 

The  harbor  of  Alexandria  is  filled  with  gunboats  and  all 
manner  of  sailing  craft.  The  gunboats  belong  to  the 
nations  most  interested  in  the  success  of  this  ancient  coun- 
try, and  their  presence  tells  a  tale. 

"England  is  always  well  represented  here/'  said  Mait- 
land,  as  they  drove  one  day  along  the  shore,  "because  so 
much  of  her  commerce  with  India,  Australia  and  her  vari- 
ous possessions  in  the  Pacific  comes  this  way." 

"Of  course,  it  must  all  pass  through  the  Suez;  I  never 
thought  of  that,"  said  Jones,  "and  in  case  of  trouble  with 
foreign  nations  the  canal  must  be  amply  guarded." 

"Yes,  we  always  keep  a  lot  of  gunboats  here.  Suez  is 
itself  a  miserable  ])lace  to  stay,  and  the  oflicers  of  the  ships 
like  the  Alexandria  harbor  better,"  said  Maitland,  "and  I 
don't  blame  them." 

Conscious  of  England's  greatness  and  power  were  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  Wilson  Jones.  Her  numerous  gun- 
boats and  the  Kock  of  Gibraltar  literally  controlling  and 
defending  this  immense  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
Orient!  And  Mr.  Jones  will  see  farther  as  he  journeys  on 
that  nearly  all  the  ports  and  docks  in  the  entire  trip  through 
the  oriental  world  are  not  only  controlled  to  some  extent 
by  England,  but  are  by  that  great  free  trading  country 
practically  opened  to  ships  flying  flags  of  all  other  nations. 

Jones  sat  on  the  shaded  veranda  enjoying  a  Turkish 
cheroot,  while  Tot  was  explaining  to  him  some  of  her  re- 
cently developed  pictures  of  the  crew  of  the  Ilydaapes. 
They  had  failed  to  notice  three  dark-skinned  individuals 
standing  immediately  in  front  of  them. 
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"Get  harp?'*  asked  one  who  had  mastered  a  few  English 
sentences. 

"Oh,  great  Scott !"  said  Jones,  "I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it/' 

Bess  was  engaged  for  the  search,  and  Jones,  Bess  and  Tot 
started  out  in  company  with  the  three  Italians  to  find  a 
music  store. 

*^Vhat  did  you  lose?"  Jones  asked  the  Italian. 

<TJn_ — " 

"Un  what?" 

The  Italian  imitated  the  playing  of  a  flute,  which,  of 
course,  pleased  Tot. 

"Yes,  one  flute,  what  else  ?" 
^Un  harp." 
^Yes,  I  know  that.     One  harp ;  what  olsc?" 

Then  he  put  his  hands  up  as  if  playing  a  violin. 

"Violin?"  asked  Jones. 

"Si,  Signor,  un  violin." 

"Any  more  ?" 

He  put  up  two  dirty  ])lack  fingers.     "Violins." 

"Oh,  two  violins.     They  simply  want  a  whole  orchestra." 

"Found  place,"  said  the  musician;  "gooda  place." 

"Are  you  going  to  buy  all  for  them  ?'*  asked  Tot,  amazed. 

"Certainly,"  said  Jones,  "always  keep  faith  with  this  kind 
of  a  crowd." 

They  entered  the  store ;  quite  a  music  store. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Jones  to  the  girls,  "they  take  me  for  an 
insurance  company.  I  don't  Ixilieve  they  lost  anything  l)ut 
the  harp,  but  we  will  get  them  everything  they  want  if  we 
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Tot  could  play  on  the  violin,  and  she  tested  several,  which 
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pleased  the  Italians.  After  much  discussion  all  lost  instru- 
ments were  restored  but  tlie  harp.  The  store  was  short  on 
harps,  as  Mr.  Jones  expressed  it. 

"Harp  no  gooda/'  one  said,  while  all  shook  their  heads. 

"A  lady  who  had  been  studying  the  harp  lived,"  said  one 
of  the  store-keepers,  "in  Karaleh,  and  had  left  her§  for 
repairs." 

"Find  out  what  she  will  take." 

"She  is  visiting  friends  at  the  Khcdivial  Hotel,  near  the 
railway  station.     I  will  send  for  her.*' 

"Send  a  carriage  for  her,"  said  Jones,  "at  my  expense." 

In  half  an  hour  tlie  lady  appeared ;  the  harp  was  produced 
from  the  repair  room.  The  Italians  looked  it  over;  one  of 
them  ran  his  fingers  rapidly  across  the  strings. 

"(looda  harp,  lika  my  own,"  he  said,  his  dark  eyes  peering 
anxiously  at  Jones. 

"It's  all  right,  is  it?"  asked  Jones.     They  all  nodded. 

The  lady  then  told  a  talc  of  woe;  how  she  was  compelled 
to  return  to  England  on  account  of  some  misfortune. 

"1  will  sell  the  instrument  for  half  its  worth,"  she  said. 

"You  need  not  do  that,"  said  Jones.  "What  did  you 
pay  for  it?" 

"Thirty  pounds,"  slie  said,  "was  its  original  price.  I 
bought  it  for  twenty  pounds." 

Jones  counted  out  four  five-pound  English  bank  notes. 
Tot  nudged  him  not  to  be  so  quick,  but  Jones,  turning  to 
her,  said : 

"I  might  as  well  help  the  lady  out  as  the  Italians;  you 
never  thought  of  that." 

1  was  going  to  say  I  would  sell  it  for  half,"  a  tear 
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;:inv.     T:i>  rrr'.lvs"  1:*=:  his  nirr-  ani  I  na-i  :•>  niako  it 
i"x<-     IIr:r>=:  Lr  T:ir — Tha:   i  :>  v:-::  c^ill  this  morwv ^ 

^  m  « 

"•'/n-  :i-::L^nl  jiaittrs,**  said  :h-^  olvrk.  hair  ":»:w:'.dered 
"Ifr  i.-  4  ^n^p  f:r  th*::?^  p^^^pie,**  siii  T::,  rather  annoyed. 

T;.r  li'iv  \rijh>n->i  up  as  shr  :  :•  k  :ho  nior.-ev  and 
•;.^r--;^:  J  .r--r-  «:-  ri.a..y.  Th-e  Ita.ian  ::u^^-:ri  ine  narp  as 
r.e  frarr.-A  ::  a'sray. 

^L\.<?^  ny  o'A-n !  Lii<a  my  own !"  :>:  krr:  Siiyinj,  his  black 
':'"•?•  '>;;i:r.:!:;z  w:>!\  jV.y.  Th»:v  sn-il-:*!  ar.-i  '  owr.d  and  t«»k 
orf  thfr.'r  •.:;[.-  a  ioz»:rrx  t:nv-<  a-  rhoy  wa'ke«i  away  with  their 
r*':*'    :r.r:rirr.-irL'*.    a-    sunny    \iii\    happy    as    their    own 

'•^"•.y  i.i  vou  L'ivo  :hv  ladv  s*--  r::u».hr"  asktvi  Tot,  a? 
thfv  r'^;T.::!T:»-i  t«>  t!i«?  A".: -as.  "she  would  have  taken  half. 
W:.-'.  f  rh-'-uirht  y-u  were  sharp." 

^I  kr.ow  it/'  repliei]  .Tones,  ""-ut  she  I'>'keti  s«"»  sad,  poor 
thin;:.  aiA  r-uyini:  han-s  is  "Ut  o:  n:y  line.  Oh,  I'm  not 
axi  HTi'j'-\  \vh*:n  ''tuvlrnz  irrain,  I'li  tdi  voii  tliat.  I'll  :zet  vou 
iTif^  a  d'Jil  rrorii'.-  d;tv,  v-'Uiii:  woman,  where  vou'I:  make  this 
^1!  bark,  an^]  a  balance.'' 

"Von  had  U-tter  not  pr«>misi-  Tot  anythinii,"  said  Bess; 
''-h'r'l!  hold  you  to  it.  Tot  never  forgets  a  promise:  she 
will  \)*:  wor-f:  than  the  Italians.     Xow.  remember  what  I 

"Arc  vou  readv  to  start  for  Cairo?"  said  Maitland. 
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^TTes,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "the  only  thing  I  cared  to  see 
in  Alexandria  was  Porapey's  Pillar." 

"The  Obelisks  are  gone/'  said  Maitland.  "They  were 
called  Cleopatra's  Needles.  One  had  fallen  and  was  taken 
to  England,  and  the  other  was  taken  to  America.  They 
once  stood  at  Heliopolis,  but  were  brought  here  centuries 
ago." 

"The  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  came  from 
Alexandria,  now  I  remember,"  said  Jones. 

"Pompey's  Pillar  at  first  sight  is  disappointing;  it  ap- 
pears insignificant,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"It  is  ninety-eight  feet  high,"  said  Jones,  "but  after  you 
have  seen  the  Washington  Monument,  over  five  hundred 
feet  high,  in  comparison  it  appears  small." 

Maitland  unfolded  an  odd-looking  railroad  time  table, 
headed : 

ALEXANDRIA  to  CAIRO— 128  miles,  five 
trains  daily,  Express  at  9:15  A.  M.  and  an- 
other Express  at  4 :30  P.  M. 

It  was  then  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Ijct  us  take  the  morning  train,"  they  all  said. 

"See  this,"  said  Maitland,  reading  down  the  folder,  "Re- 
freshments at  Zagazig  or  Tantah,  whichever  you  prefer." 

"Zagazig,  ^riggity  Jig,' "  sang  the  girls,  laughing,  "and 
away  we  go." 

"The  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  was  the 
first  ever  built  in  the  East.     It  was  built  in  1855." 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Cairo  Station  the  visitors  were  liter- 
ally besieged  with  hotel  runners,  beseechers  for  backsheesh, 
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all  manner  of  supplications  and  demands  following  thick 
and  fast. 

"Clear  away/'  said  Maitland,  striking  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, "you  beggars.  We  go  to  Shepheard's  Hotel.  Clear 
away,  do  you  hear?"  and  he  slashed  at  one  fellow  with  his 
cane,  missing  him  by  a  trifle.  They  stood  back  a  second 
and  then  crowded  around  again. 

The  streets  of  Cairo  are  probably  the  most  interesting 
in  the  world.  After  a  rest  the  afternoon  was  employed 
watching  the  passers-by  from  the  veranda  of  the  hotel. 

"Joy  at  last,"  said  Tot.  "Here  we  can  take  pictures  all 
day  if  we  like." 

Soldiers  on  their  Arabian  horses  were  passing  constantly, 
mounted  police,  processions  of  camels,  donkeys,  mules  and 
queer  conveyances.  The  omnibuses  resembled  furniture 
crates.  Everybody  was  yelling  as  loud  as  his  lungs  would 
permit. 

"The  women  hide  all  but  their  eyes,"  said  Tot. 

"It  is  a  dream,"  said  Belle  to  the  Captain,  "a  vision  of 
an  x\rabian  Night's  entertainment." 

"It  is  the  most  picturesque  sight  in  the  world,"  he  re- 
plied, "a  rare  place  to  visit.  1  was  here  when  a  child,  but 
have  forgotten  most  of  it." 

^lagicians  came,  wizards  displayed  their  marvelous  feats. 
Mrs.  Stubbs  did  not  credit  their  ability  to  perform  miracles ; 
she  was  more  skeptical  than  Mrs.  Byson.  The  girls,  how- 
ever, either  believed  or  desired  to  believe  that  all  the  tricks 
were  bona  fide  miracles  or  witchcraft.  Jones  and  Maitland 
reserved  tlieir  opinions. 

"They  are  exceedingly  clever,"  said  Maitland,  "and  some 
of  them  defy  detection.    They  perform  without  sleeves  or 
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the  paraphernalia  incidental  to  European  conjurers.  Some- 
times I  believe  our  officers  really  think  they  possess  genuine 
hoodoo  ability." 

To  Bess  and  Tot  this  was  a  beautiful,  long-drawn-out 
picnic,  an  earthly  paradise.  A  magician  came  along  lead- 
ing a  donkey  two  feet  high.  On  the  donkey  rode  a  gaily 
dressed  monkey,  who  in  his  turn  held  in  his  arms  a  diminu- 
tive  kitten.  They  all  went  through  a  performance,  receiv- 
ing some  piasters  from  the  lookers-on,  and  then  all  moved 
across  the  street  and  had  lunch  together.  A  party  of  these 
fakirs  carried  with  them  two  monkeys,  three  large  snakes 
and  a  dozen  lizards:  thev  set  the  combination  to  work 
playing  "tag."  The  monkeys  stirred  up  the  snakes  by 
twisting  their  tails  and  then  the  snakes  chased  the  lizards 
about,  the  fakirs  keeping  up  a  continual  cry  of  "Allah! 
Gallah !  Allah !  Gallah !"  Then  came  an  elderly  wizard 
who  announced  himself  as  "Me  bella  clevah." 

He  placed  on  the  veranda  before  his  intensely  interested 
audience  three  fair  sized  wooden  egg  cups. 

"See  anything  in  cups?" 

"Xo,"  the  girls  said,  "nothing." 

"Look,"  he  said,  turning  the  cups  over,  "eggs."  And  lo 
and  behold !  three  white  eggs  appeared  on  the  stone.  "Me 
bella  clevah." 

Turning  the  cups  over  on  the  eggs,  he  asked  Tot,  "Eggs 
there?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tot. 

"Xo  eggs,"  the  wizard  replied ;  "gone." 

Tot  raised  the  cups ;  the  eggs  were  gone. 

Turning  the  cups  upside  down  again,  "Anything  in 
cups?"  he  asked. 
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"No,"  said  Tot,  Bhaking  her  head. 

"CliickB,"  the  magician  said,  with  a  knowing  Btnile, 
"chicks  in  cup."  Three  diminutive,  live,  chirping  chickens 
appeared  from  under  tlie  cups  and  ran  about  the  stone 
platform.     The  wizard  made  a  peculiar  noise  with  hie  lips 


HOWLING  DEltVISIIES 

and  the  chickens  came  to  him.  He  then  placed  one  chicken 
under  each  cup  and  turned  the  cupa  over  again.  "Chicka 
there?"  he  asked  Tot,  who  by  this  time  was  pitting  down 
within  a  foot  of  the  cups,  her  brown  oj'os  starting  out  of 
their  sockets.  She  placed  her  hand  over  two  of  the  cups. 
"Cliieke  tliere?    Sure,"  she  exclaimed. 
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The  wizard  shook  his  head  seriously. 

"No  chicks,  chicks  gone,"  which  fact  was  developed  by 
Tot  turning  the  cups  over  again. 

"What  do  you  say  now,"  said  Tot  to  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "if  he 
isn't  a  genuine  wizard  1  will  eat  those  chickens  alive." 

"Me  bella  clevah,"  said  the  old  wizard,  who  after  making 
a  collection,  went  on  to  perform  his  trick  elsewhere.  The 
tall  clerk  of  the  hotel  explained  to  Tot  that  the  old  wizard 
had  no  chickens  with  him ;  he  had  examined  him  after  the 
performance-  hy  thumping  him  all  over. 

"You  were  hypnotized^  and  merely  imagined  that  you 
saw  the  chickens." 

"Yes,  true  enough,"  said  Tot,  I  might  have  been ;  I  was 
so  excited  I  did  not  know  where  I  was,  but  how  about  the 
others?" 

"All  were  hypnotized.  lie  has  performed  that  trick 
here  for  twenty  years  and  no  one  can  ascertain  how  he 
does  it." 

Bess  and  Tot  reasoned  it  out  that  night ;  they  could  not 
sleep  until  after  midnight. 

"I  have  it,"  said  Tot,  "we  will  hunt  him  up  and  got  him 
to  perform  in  the  sun;  when  he  lets  the  chickens  out  Til 
take  their  picture." 

In  three  days  the  wizard  called  again.  Tot  took  the 
picture ;  the  egg  cups  alone  were  visible. 

"No  chicks,  the  clerk's  right"  said  Tot,  excitedly;  "we 
were  all  hypnotized.  Why,  look  at  the  picture,  sister; 
look  at  the  picture !   Where  are  the  chickens  ?   I  tell  you !" 

Day  after  day  passed,  each  one  full  of  interest  and  de- 
light. Drives  were  made  to  the  Pyramids  and  tlie  Sphinx, 
the  ancient  palaces  and  wonderful  museums  and  bazaars. 
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One  {lay  AbbaBS,  the  Khedive,  passed  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
lie  was  preceded  by  t«'o  niiiners  dressed  in  white  robes 
with  onibroidored  jackets.  Tliey  ran  in  front  of  his  car- 
riage crying  out,  "JIake  way !"  Far  in  advance  of  the 
runners  were  mounted  soldiers  in  blue.    Following  the  car- 
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riajres  werooipht  mounted  wildicr!"  in  Mack  and  gold.  The 
Khedive  bowe<l  pleasantly  to  the  people  who  lined  the 
street  and  saluted  liim,  lie  freipiently  touched  his  hat  in 
a  most  respectful  manner,  nnd  his  people  appeared  to  be 
very  proud  of  their  young  ruler. 

Arrangements  were  in  progress  for  an  extended  trip  up 
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tlie  Nile  in  a  daliabeiili.    Jones  and  Moitland  had  visited 
several  boat?  to  necure  a  Buitable  one. 


TOT  AT  Trir-:  I'vkamids 


"No  more  trninc  if  we  can  help  it,"  said  Joi 
dusty  and  uncomfortable." 
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"We  could  take  the  mail  steamer/'  said  Maitland,  "but 
by  far  the  jolliest  and  most  independent  way  is  to  sail. 
However,  let  the  ladies  decide." 

"Sail !  Sail !  by  all  means/'  the  girls  said,  which  decision 
was  acceptable  to  all. 

It  was  decided  to  secure  the  services  of  a  dragoman  to 
accompany  them  and  attend  to  their  wants. 

"We  start  tomorrow  morning  at  nine/'  said  Jones,  "from 
the  shore  of  the  Xile  above  the  iron  bridge.  What  is  that 
infernal  name,  Maitland?    Kas  something?'' 

"Kasr  en-Xil/'  said  Maitland,  wlio  was  busily  employed 
in  doing  up  a  bundle  of  steamer  rugs  in  the  hallway. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  and  ^[rs.  Byson  had  bought  every  conceiv- 
able thing  to  make  the  trip  a  pleasant  one.  Playing  cards, 
chess  boards,  fishing  tackle,  novels,  guide  books  of  all  kinds, 
view  maps,  histories,  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  medicine, 
wine,  rat  traps  and  even  life  preservers.  Mrs.  Stubbs  had 
tried  on  several  cork  jackets,  as  she  had  determined  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned  there  should  be  no  fatalities.  Musical 
instruments,  too,  had  not  been  forgotten.  Tot  performed 
on  the  violin  and  Maitland  was  a  fair  banjo  player.  Belle 
was  teaching  Jones  the  guitar. 

"Don't  let  us  forget  plenty  of  l)anjo  and  guitar  strings," 
Mrs.  Stubbs  said  to  ^Irs.  Byson.  "These  things  may  not 
appear  essential  to  us  now,  but  we  are  going  on  a  long  trip 
and  there  will  be  tedious  hours  on  deck.  A  little  music  will 
be  very  enjoyable.  A  violin  and  banjo  go  well  together, 
and  we  will  bring  a  lot  of  other  instruments.  I  used  to 
play  the  accordion  once.     Perhaps  I'll  get  one !" 

^[rs.  Byson  laughed  and  suggested  the  purchase  of  a  fife, 
drum  and  cvmbals. 

* 
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"The  breeze  is  fair/'  said  the  captain  of  the  daliabeah; 
"the  quicker  we  start  the  better." 

Maitland,  Jones,  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson,  loaded 
with  packages  and  candy  boxes,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
l)ank  in  a  carriage,  wliile  the  girls  indulged  their  popular 
method  of  travel  by  donkeys.  A .  mob  of  donkey-boys, 
Egyptians  and  Arabs  had  assembled  at  the  brink  to  see 
them  off. 

"Let  go  the  ropes,"  said  the  captain  of  the  boat  as  the 
Egyptian  sailors  pulled  up  the  big  triangular  sail.  The 
vessel  strained  and  creaked  a  little  as  she  started  up  the 
river. 
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"Away  we  are,"  said  Maitland,  while  the  girls  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  to  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  Sakkarah  was  one  of  the  best  fitted  out  dahabeahs, 
although  not  so  large  as  many.  She  had  been  built  as  a 
private  boat  for  the  use  of  an  officer  in  tlie  irrigation  serv- 
ice. One  indispensable  luxury  it  afforded  was  a  small 
ingenious  machine  for  manufacturing  ice. 

"Iced  claret,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  as  Maitland  unfolded 
to  his  audience  the  method  of  using  it.  There  was  also  on 
board  a  fine  water  filter. 

The  girls  explored  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  boat. 
They  found  one  captain,  one  mate,  one  dragcyiian,  four 
sailors,  one  cook  and  one  cabin  boy.  Five  cozy  little  sleep- 
ing apartments  for  the  ladies  and  two  aft  for  Maitland  and 
Jones,  so  situated  tliat  the  tol)acco  smoke  from  their  cigars 
would  not  blow^  into  the  ladies'  cabins  at  night.  The  crew 
all  had  apartments  in  tlie  forward  part  of  the  craft. 

Two  large,  heavy  anchors,  the  use  for  which  at  that  time 
the  girls  failed  to  comprehend.  A  tiny  little  dining  room 
for  bad  weather,  but  the  meals  as  a  rule  were  served  on  deck, 
double  canopies  to  ward  off  the  sun  and  plenty  of  comfort- 
able easy  chairs,  lounges  and  hammocks.  The  girls  had 
trimmed  the  boat  with  flags  and  bunting,  and  the  Sakkarah 
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created  quite  a  sensation  as  slie  sailed  quietly  up  the  famous 


river. 


<(' 


'Xow,  I  call  this  enjoying  life,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who 
was  reading  a  guide  book  as  she  rested  in  a  huge  canvas 
easv  chair. 

At  the  first  stopping  place,  Zawiyeh,  ^faitland  went  on 
shore  to  talk  with  an  ICnglish  soldier  he  knew,  and  he  was 
followed  bv  the  usual  backsheesh  demanders.  lie  then  told 
the  dragoman  that  he  must  now  and  forever  afterwards 
stop  this  wretched  annoyance. 

"Give  them  what  you  think  is  right,''  he  said,  "l)ut  keep 
them  away  from  us." 

The  dragoman,  who  was  an  Assyrian  named  George 
Aboiid,  then  proceeded  to  his  cabin  and  secured  a  long 
black  whip  and  a  small  bag.  Jones  and  Maitland  filled  tlic 
bag  with  copper  coins. 

"Yes,"  said  Jones  to  the  dragoman,  "give  to  whom  you 
like  and  be  lil)eral,  but  keep  them  at  a  distance  or  your  fee 
will  1)0  docked  when  we  return,  do  vou  understand?" 

The  Assyrian  nodded  knowingly  and  snapped  the  long 
black  whip  viciously. 

"Capital  idea,"  said  Maitland,  "we  have  seen  the  last  of 
this  annovance." 

"We  anchor  at  Bcni  Sucf.  If  the  breeze  does  not  go 
down,  we  will  reach  that  place  at  nine  tonight." 

The  commerce  of  the  Nile  was  a  surprise  to  ^Ir.  Jones. 
Inmiense  freight  dahabeahs  were  continually  passing  the 
Sakkarah.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Cairo,  the  great 
market-place  for  all  their  products.  Now  and  then  a  mail 
steamer  came  in  sight,  and  nearly  every  day  a  large  new 
passenger  steamer  would  fly  past,  on  which  were  many 
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Europeans  and  Americans.  This  was  always  an  occasion 
for  Bess  and  Tot  to  wave  tlieir  American  flags. 

The  buffalo  oxen,  the  pelicans  and  strange  birds,  the 
mild  atmosphere,  the  placid  river,  the  numerous  little  mud 
villages  with  their  tiny  mos(|ues  and  minarets,  the  cypress 
trees  and  palms,  and  the  fertile  valley  all  made  a  tranquil 
scene.  The  gorgeous  sunsets,  the  clear  sky,  the  wild 
cadences  of  the  Egyptian  sailors  on  the  ({Wvqt  vessels  float- 
infr  bv,  the  melodv  of  tlieir  odd  hvmns  alwavs  dedicated  to 
Allah,  has  an  indescribable  fascination. 

''It  is  Egypt  and  we  are  on  the  Nile,  the  only  Nile,"  said 
Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"Will  it  be  sacrilege  to  play  the  banjo  here?"  asked  Mait- 
land,  amused  at  ^frs.  Stubbs'  honest  conclusion. 

Tot  had  tuned  her  violin  to  chord  with  ^Faitland's  banjo 
and  Belle  played  chords  on  the  guitar.  Belle  and  Bess 
were  accomplished  vocalists  and  many  an  evening  the  old 
plantation  melndies  familiar  to  the  world  at  large  and  many 
new  songs  were  sung  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
Egyptian  crew  and  all  others  within  range  of  tlieir  voices. 

"It  is  singular/'  said  Jones,  "that  the  old  song  we  were 
singing  a  few  minutes  ago,  'The  Old  Kentucky  Home,'  has 
stirred  the  hearts  of  millions  in  overv  land  under  the  sun." 

"Yes,  and  the  great  Tatti  could  find  no  ])etter  song  for 
an  encore,"  replied  Belle,  "than  'Down  on  the  Suawnee 
Eiver,'  and  I  don't  suppose  half  of  her  audience  will  ever 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words." 

The  first  stop  for  the  night  was  at  Beni  Suef,  a  town  of 
10,000  population,  according  to  the  dragoman,  and  no 
ordinarv  town. 

"Let  us  stay  here  a  day,"  suggested  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
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"We  can  mail  letters  here  and  take  views,"  said  Bess, 
"and  we  must  not  hurry." 

Numerous  boats  lined  the  shore,  tied  up  and  being  loaded 
and  unloaded;  herds  of  buffalo  oxen  stood  lazily  in  the 
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water.  The  native  women  wore  at  their  usual  occupation, 
filling  water  j'ara  and  washing  clothes.  Intelligent  dogs 
scratched  the  hot  sand  away  and  lay  full  length  along  the 
cool  earth. 

"We  are  to  have  kishtch  for  breakfast,"  said  Tot. 
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"Kishteh?    What  is  itr  asked  Bess. 

Tot,  who  had  taken  an  interest  of  late  in  cooking,  had 
been  informed  by  the  cook  that  it  was  made  from  tlie  milk 
of  the  buffalo  and  was  like  cottage  cheese. 

"Pigeons  will  be  our  chief  diet  up  hcre,'^  responded 
Maitland,  "po  anything  for  a  change  will  do." 

One  night  the  boat  rested  at  Asiyut,  and  Maitland  and 
Jones  visited  one  of  the  English  civil  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  Irrigation  Company  and  invited  him  to  dine  on  the 
Sakkarah. 

Night  after  night  the  Sakkarah  rested  along  the  shores 
of  the  Nile.  During  the  day  tlie  temples  and  tombs  were 
visited  until  the  interesting  and  famous  Temple  of  Den- 
derah  was  reached. 

The  dahabeah  was  moored  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  at  the  nearest  spot  to  Kcneh;  then  the  river  was 
crossed  by  a  ferry.  This  being  done,  as  the  dragoman 
explained,  to  prevent  the  nuisance  of  numerous  donkey- 
boys  crowding  about  them.  But  this  scheme  was  futile;  it 
had  been  tried  before.  'The  donkey-boys  had  a  raft  and 
crossed  the  river,  donkeys  and  all,  by  the  dozen.  There 
were  eight  people  to  go  to  Denderah  and  eiglity-one  don- 
keys with  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  donkey-boys  to  take 
them.  It  was  a  wrangling  swarm  of  humanity,  beseech- 
ing, entreating,  praying,  soliciting,  asking,  imploring,  crav- 
ing, requesting,  supplicating,  petitioning,  begging,  demand- 
ing, and  finally  threatening.  If  there  are  any  other  SNTiony- 
mous  words  in  the  English  language  it  would  be  proper  to 
use  them,  for  their  faces  indicated  in  turn  all  these  and 
other  expressions,  and  tliere  was  jealousy,  envy  and  hate 
depicted  on  their  handsome  features. 
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The  dragoman  said,  "It  will  not  do  to  threaten  them  or 
strike  them:  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Pretend  vou 
will  not  go  at  all,"  he  whispered. 

Jones  and  Maitland  stood  peering  into  the  faces  of  the 
ravenous  multitude.  The  women  were  instructed  to  re- 
main in  the  boat  until  a  contract  could  be  made.  Hun- 
dreds of  hands  were  appealing  and  each  donkey-boy  advo- 
cated the  reliability  of  his  particular  donkey. 

"We  are  not  going,"  said  Maitland.  "You  may  go 
home." 

Maitland  and  Jones  then  returned  to  the  small  boat  with 
the  dragoman,  and  pushed  of!  for  the  other  shore.  In  half 
an  hour,  after  much  wrangling,  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  the  donkey-boys,  as  tliey  began  to  fear  the  determina- 
tion not  to  go  go  was  genuine,  and  it  was  decided  that  only 
twenty  donkeys  and  forty  boys  were  to  cross  the  river  on 
the  raft. 

Then  the  question  came  up  among  them,  which  twenty 
donkevs  and  which  forty  bovs.  Thev  could  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  evidently  drawing  cuts.  Twenty-five  donkeys  and 
fifty  boys  were  finally  sent  over  on  the  raft,  this  obviously 
being  a  second  compromise. 

When  the  raft  arrived  and  its  contents  had  climbed  the 
bank  where  the  visitors  sat,  ^faitland  stepped  forward  and 
repeated  his  ultimatum.  "We  will  not  go;  we  will  take 
twelve  donkeys  and  no  more,  seven  of  us,  one  for  the 
dragoman,  one  for  the  water  carrier  and  three  for  an  escort. 
If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  you  may  take  the  raft  back." 

Then  another  pow-wow  occurrred.  They  talked  and 
pushed  each  other  about,  wrangled  and  threatened  for  a 
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time,  until  fifteen  of  the  donkeys  were  returned  to  the  other 
shore. 

"I  have  never  ridden  astride  and  I  will  not  do  so  now," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Stubbs  defiantly. 

'*This  nice  donkey/'  said  the  boy,  "^Irs.  Langtry  ride 
him  r 

**Well,  I  don't  care  for  Mrs.  Langtry  or  anybody  else. 
You  get  me  a  side  saddle  or  I'll  stay  right  here." 

**English  ?"  asked  the  donkey  boy. 

**Xo,  American !" 

A  side  saddle  was  finally  produced  for  Mrs.  Stubbs.  Mr. 
Jones,  proudly  mounted  upon  Kameses  II,  the  supposed 
obdurate  monarch  who  refused  to  accommodate  the  Israel- 
ites by  letting  them  go,  associated  the  donkey-boy  bedlam 
with  a  scene  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  during  an  excited 
market.  Maitland  was  quite  at  home  on  ''Gran  ol'  man," 
evidently  intended  for  ^Ir.  Gladstone,  and  the  girls,  always 
fond  of  novelty,  straddled  the  situation  on  C^airo,  Karnac 
and  Abydos,  all  quiet,  lazy,  careful,  and  dignified  donkeys. 

The  day  was  warm  but  the  atmosphere  was  delightful 
and  a  gentle  breeze  blew  over  the  desert.  The  water  car- 
riers proved  invaluable.  The  peculiar  porous  water  jars, 
made  of  clay  foimd  on  the  Nile,  kept  the  water  cool  upon 
the  hottest  day,  owing  to  the  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
cool,  refreshing  water  was  in  great  demand  at  the  end  of 
the  donkey  ride. 

*'That,"  said  the  dragoman,  pointing  to  a  sculptured 
stone  in  the  temple,  "is  Cleopatra  and  her  son." 

Jones  smiled;  ^Maitland  lit  another  cigar;  !Mrs.  Stubbs 
was  annoyed ;  Mrs.  Byson  was  silent,  and  the  girls  laughed. 
The  dragoman  explained  as  best  he  could  that  Cleopatra 
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was  beautiful,  but;  owing  to  the.Egyptian  mode  ,of  drawing 
and  lack  otekill  of  the  artist,  who  probably  never  saw  the 
queen  and  carved  it  from  imagination  or  an  imperfect  por- 
trait, the  picture  was  rather  crude. 

"You  must  not  l^ugh,  girls,''  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "because 
remember  how  interesting  it  is,  and  the  guide  book  says  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  original." 

"Did  Mark  Antliony  go  wild  over  that?"  asked  Mr. 
Jones. 

"Did  Julius  Caesar  marry  her,  if  she  resembled  this?" 
asked  Maitland. 

"Xonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "did  history  ever  accuse 
Julius  Caesar  of  marning  Cleopatra  ?" 

"That  is  right,"  said  the  Captain.  "Hand  me  that  guide 
book,  please."  And  he  read  aloud,  "The  names  of  the 
Caesars  are  numerous.  In  the  portico  may  be  distinguished 
those  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  On  the 
former  front  of  the  temple,  now  ])ack  of  the  pronoas  or 
portico,  are  those  of  Augustus  and  Caligula.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  original  extent  of  the  building  and  it  was  previous 
to  the  addition  of  the  portico  that  it  was  seen  by  Strabo. 
The  oldest  names  are  of  Ptolemy  Caesarion  or  Neo-Caesar, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  his 
mother." 

"What  Julius  Caesar  did  not  do  is  easily  told,"  said 
Jones,  who  could  not  grow  eloquent  over  the  picture  of  the 
great  Egyptian  queen. 

"Xever  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "let  us  see  the  marvel- 
ous columns  inside." 

Like  all  Eg}'ptian  temples,  Denderah  stands  in  the  centre 
of  a  large,  crude,  brick  enclosure,  the  height  and  thickness 
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of  whose  walls  prevented  anything  that  occurred  inside 
being  seen  or  heard.  On  the  ceiling  was  the  Zodiac,  which 
led  to  so  much  learned  controversy.  The  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphics  soon  became  intensely  interesting.  Jones 
studied  up  his  guide  book  as  he  had  never  done  before. 
The  marvelous  old  ruin  was  growing  in  interest.  The 
scenes  on  the  wall,  when  explained,  represented  the  ancient 
kings  consecrating  and  offering  different  objects  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  small  temple  on  the  terrace  was  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  New  Year,  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Star  Sirius.  The  portrayal  of  proces- 
sions and  the  happenings  of  a  marvelous  past  bring  to  light 
the  customs  and  manners  of  this  remarkable  race  of  people. 
The  dragoman  had  provided  a  large  basket  of  lunch  for 
the  visitors.  The  donkey  ride  had  sharpened  their  apjx?- 
tites  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  same.  Upon  return- 
ing to  the  boat  a  larger  assemblage  of  disappointed  donkey- 
boys  appeared  upon  the  bank,  noisily  supplicating  and  de- 
manding backsheesh.  The  dragoman  advised  that  no  at- 
tention be  paid  to  them.  The  girls  were  slightly  alarmed 
and  remained  close  to  Maitland.  Several  of  the  natives 
held  the  boat  and  refused  to  permit  it  to  leave  the  landing. 
The  dragoman  spoke  their  language  and  advised  with  them. 
It  seemed  the  difficulty  was  that  there  were  three  rival 
donkey  companies,  and  donkeys  of  each  had  been  taken. 
One  company  owed  several  piasters  to  the  other  and  the 
latter  desired  to  garnishee  the  payment.  They  were  not 
angry;  it  was  only  business.  Jones  had  settled  once  with 
one  company  for  all  the  donkeys,  but  they  wanted  another 
settlement  because  the  paid  boys  refused  to  turn  over  the 
money.     The  dragoman  signaled  to  the  Sakkarah  and  a 
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small  boat  pushed  off  containing  three  of  the  saih)r8,  but 
this  (lid  not  terrify  the  menacing  crowd.  The  sailors  held 
large,  heavy  oars.  One  fellow  who  had  been  holding  the 
boat  grabbed  Tot's  camera  and  tried  to  take  it  from  her. 
lie  succeeded  only  after  Tot  had  torn  his  blue  smwk  or 
loose-fitting  blue  cotton  jacket  down  the  back. 

"Stay  with  the  ladies !"  shouted  Maitland  to  Jones,  as  he 
jumped  from  the  boat  and  ran  after  the  fellow  with  the 
camera.  Maitland  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  he  careened  over,  but  held  tightly  to  the 
camera.  Maitland  was  about  to  take  the  camera  from  his 
grasp  when  he  was  attacked  by  several  others.  The  boat 
containing  the  sailors  had  arrived,  and  they  with  uplifted 
oars  scattered  the  crowd.  ]\Iaitland  brouglit  the  man  and 
camera  down  to  the  river,  and  giving  the  instrument  a 
wrench  out  of  his  hands,  threw  him  into  the  river.  The  fel- 
low came  to  the  surface,  gasping  and  pleading  for  mercy. 
One  of  the  sailors  was  about  to  strike  him  on  the  head, 
tt'hon  Jones  and  the  ladies  interceded.  As  the  boat  was 
pushed  from  shore,  Jones,  in  addition  to  having  paid  twice 
the  contract  price,  tossed  a  couple  of  Egyptian  dollars  on 
the  bank.  For  these  they  scrambled  like  a  lot  of  angle 
worms,  writhing  and  wriggling  until  the  visitors  had 
reached  the  dahabeah. 

"The  captain  of  the  Hydaspes  said  these  people  were 
(juiet  and  inoffensive;  what  do  you  think  about  it?''  asked 
Mrs.  Stubbs  of  the  dragoman. 

"Bad  day  for  them,"  he  said,  "they  are  not  usually  so 
disturbed.  There  has  been  some  trouble  between  the  com- 
panies and  they  are  jealous  and  mad  at  each  other.  They 
would  not  harm  you." 
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"Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs  sarcastically,  "mild  as  wolver- 
ines." 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  we  will  have  no  further  difficulty 
on  our  way." 

On  the  way  up  the  river  the  odd  way  of  irrigating  the 
land  was  noticeable.  One  of  the  most  primitive  methods 
was  for  two  or  three  men  to  stand  in  tlie  water,  holding  the 
end  of  a  flat-bottomed  structure  resembling  a  boat.  This 
they  lowered  until  it  filled  with  water,  then  raising  their 
end,  the  water  flowed  out  of  the  other  end  into  a  small 
reservoir  on  the  land,  from  which  it  flowed  on  into  the  irri- 
gating ditches.  It  was  wonderful  tlie  amount  of  water 
sent  over  the  land  in  this  way.  Another  method  was  to 
have  a  large  wheel,  to  the  rim  of  which  a  number  of  cans 
were  attached.  This  was  worked  bv  oxen.  The  cans,  as 
they  tcmchod  the  river,  filled,  and  as  the  wheel  went  around 
emptied  into  the  reservoir  on  the  land.  Still  another  was 
raising  the  water  by  means  of  buckets  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
weighted  pole. 

Tot  one  day  got  a  picture  of  a  team  of  camels  plowmg. 
They  were  at  least  eight  feet  apart,  attached  to  each  other 
by  a  rude  yoke.  The  plow  was  simply  a  crooked  stick. 
Here  in  this  fertile  valley  for  ages  these  people  have  lived 
a  happy,  lazy  life,  with  no  ambition,  without  care.  Along 
the  valley,  with  few  exceptions,  from  Cairo  north,  are 
thrifty  farms  and  pastures.  Numberless  herds  of  cattle 
graze  in  the  recently  harvested  fields.  Along  the  irrigating 
ditches  the  grass  is  always  green.  The  sheep  and  goats  are 
nearly  all  black,  like  the  natives.  The  camels  are  tall  and 
stately.  The  buffalo  ox  is  like  the  American  bison  in  ap- 
pearanc*e.     It  is  almost  an  amphibious  animal,  and  when 
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not  at  work  in  tlio  liclds  it  makes  for  Ihe  livcr  and  remains 
in  cool  water  until  hungry. 

The  natives  rejiiile  in  mud  huts  nnd  wear,  as  a  rule,  but 
one  garment,  and  on  their  heads  u  lint;n  turban.  They  are 
very  numerous  and  instead  of  jias'sing  an  existence  of  ex- 
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tromo  povprfy,  as  is  pencrally  supposed,  Ihcy  appear  fat, 
la/.y  and  contented.  Their  liuts  are  usually  bnilt  iif  mud 
with  openingii  for  doors  and  windoivs.  Villages  containing 
a  thousand  or  more  inlialiitants  are  often  found  in  tlio  rirli 
fanning  diftricis.  The  large  land  owners  who  employ  these 
immoiise  hordes  are  wealthy  and  have  superior  residences 
A'ith  Ix-nutiful  gardens.     The  usual  wage  is  two  piasters 
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or  ten  cents  a  day.  They  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
less  three  hours  at  noon  for  dinner  and  sleep.  This  sum 
supports  them  in  all  the  luxury  they  desire.  They  never 
complain,  but  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

Opposite  one  of  the  farms  the  Sakkarah  was  moored, 
and  the  passengers  left  the  boat  to  enjoy  a  rest  on  the 
bank  under  some  shade  trees.  An  old  Egyptian,  who  was 
taking  his  accustomed  noonday  rest  under  a  tree,  was  eat- 
ing his  lunch.  He  held  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  dark  bread, 
in  the  other  a  large  onion.  He  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  strangers,  but  with  his  back  braced  against  the 
tree  he  shut  his  eyes  and  slept. 

"How  long  will  he  rest  here?"  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs  of  the 
dragoman. 

"From  eleven  until  two,"  he  replied.  ^'"It  takes  him  one 
hour  and  a  half  to  eat  his  lunch." 

The  girls  were  warned  not  to  disturb  or  annoy  him,  but 
it  was  decided  that  a  studv  should  be  made  of  his  mode  of 
life.  After  sleeping  for  a  few  minutes  the  old  Egyptian 
pulled  his  right  hand  containing  the  bread  to  his  mouth 
and  took  a  bite,  following  this  by  raising  his  left,  which 
contained  the  onion.  He  peeled  off  a  section  of  that  ex- 
hilarating food,  and  then  after  munching  for  fully  ten 
minutes  he  took  another  nap.  This  intermittent  plan, 
evidently  good  for  digestion,  was  repeated  for  nearly  two 
hours.  Then  the  old  fellow  arose  and  straightened  himself 
out,  bowed  very  politely  to  his  guests  and  walked  toward  the 
river. 

"Glory!"  said  Jones  as  he  left.  "He  never  asked  for 
backsheesh,  and  it  was  worth  two  dollars."  Following  the 
old  man,  Jones  presented  him  with  two  new  shining  Egyp- 
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tian  dollars.  The  old  laborer,  almost  struck  dumb,  bowed 
and  bowed  and  waved  his  hand.  Reaching  the  river  bank 
he  kissed  the  earth  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  Allah.  He 
then  drank  a  gallon  of  Nile  water  and  returned  for  another 
sleep. 

"And  so  runs  the  world,"  said  Maitland. 

"That  I  call  genuine  contentment,"  replied  Mrs.  Byson. 
"He  is  certainly  the  best  satisfied  man  I  ever  saw." 

"He  has  worked  that  way,"  said  the  dragoman,  "all  his 
life.  In  the  evening  he  returns  to  his  hut  and  family  and 
sleeps  till  sunrise.  In  the  morning  he  goes  down  to  the 
bank  and  prays  to  Allah,  eats  his  breakfast  of  meal  and 
then  goes  quietly  off  to  work  in  the  fields." 

The  dahabeah  stopped  at  a  busy  landing  where  a  number 
of  native  merchants  and  farmers  had  assembled.  They 
scorned  royally  glad  to  meet  each  other  and  the  dragoman 
interpreted  their  friendly  expressions. 

Said  one,  "My  good  friend,  how  is  your  household?'* 
The  answer  was,  "May  you  live  in  peace."  "Allah  be  with 
you.''  "You  are  my  best  and  most  tried  friend."  "I  may 
die  when  you  arc  out  of  my  sight."  "My  heart  leaps  with 
joy  when  you  approach." 

These  expressions  they  keep  up  for  a  long  time. 

"Do  they  really  mean  them  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs  of  the 
dragoman. 

"Yes,  they  are  very  kind  hearted,"  replied  the  dragoman. 
"And  the  better  the  crops  are  the  more  friendly  will  be 
their  greetings." 

"Sailing  along  the  tranquil  Nile,  the  rows  of  palms,  the 
distant  yellow  banks  of  sand,  the  tiny  minarets  and  domes 
of  the  mud  villages,  the  herds  of  cattle  and  the  strange 
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birds,  all  recall  vividly  the  IcgeDds  of  the  Old  Testament," 
exclaimed  JoneB,  who  of  late  had  grown  eloquent  over  the 
picturesque  views  he  had  seen. 


This  sentiment  tlie  girls  endorsed.  "It  is  the  loveliest 
trip  in  the  world,"  enthusiastically  exclaimed  Becfi,  who 
was  waving  an  American  flag  at  a  passing  boat  that  came 
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almost  too  near  the  bows  of  the  Sakkarah.  Captiiin  Mait- 
land,  overhearing  the  remark,  smiled  and  raised  his  hat. 

During  the  morning  Tot  discovered  the  reason  for  carry- 
ing the  big  anchors  on  board.  The  draft  of  the  dahabeah 
was  only  two  feet  six  inches,  but  the  changing  eddies  and 
current  of  the  river  caused  sand  and  graved  banks  to  form 
where  least  expected  and  the  Sakkarah  had  struck  a  bank, 
and  so  hard  that  the  usual  appeal  to  Allah  by  the  sailors 
was  unavailing.  One  of  the  anchors  was  then  lowered  into 
J  small  boat  and  taken  out  into  the  deep  water  and  dropped. 
All  hands  then  manned  the  capstan,  and  after  a  long,  hard 
pull  the  dahabeah  grating  along  the  gravelly  bottom  was 
pulled  into  the  deep  water  and  floated  along. 

"They  know  everything,  those  sailors,''  said  Tot.  "Who 
would  ever  have  thought  of  that !" 
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They  were  nearing  Luxor.  **We  are  now  i\\c  liundred 
miles  from  Cairo,"  said  Bess.  *Tuiie  up  tlie  instruments 
and  let  us  sing.'^ 

"Bess,  you're  all  right,"  said  Tot. 

In  an  hour  the  Sakkarah  was  securely  moored  to  the^ 
small  wharf  at  the  foot  of  the  main  street  and  all  hastened 
to  the  hotel.  Who  should  he  sitting  hefore  a  little  UMv, 
under  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel,  upon  which  numer- 
ous books  and  maps  were  strewn  and  kept  down  by  str)nes 
for  weights,  ])ut  the  Egyptologist  Jones  had  met  (m  the 
Atlantic. 

"Stand  back !"  said  eTones. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "We  arc  so  intcrcsicd 
now  in  ancient  history  we  mny  need  him.  Ap[)car  to  Ix; 
glad  to  meet  him ;  please  do  I" 

The  professor  greeted  the  newcomers  cordially.  lie  had 
arrived  several  months  before  and  was  studying  the  tombs 
of  the  kings. 

"I  know  you  will  visit  these  interesting  places  with  me," 
he  said.  Maitland  did  not  like  his  appearance,  but  de- 
cided to  be  as  sociable  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

After  the  ladies  had  retired  the  professf)r  dc»sired  to  en- 
gage Jones  and  Maitland  in  a  discussion  respecting  ancient 
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Egypt.  Mr.  Jennings'  whole  being  seemed  absorbed  in  his 
theme.  Jones  knew  more  about  grain  of  all  kinds  and  ele- 
vator receipts,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market  and 
the  causes  thereof,  than  of  Egypt,  and  Maitland  was  indif- 
ferent. The  professor,  however,  succeeded  in  cornering 
Mr.  Jones  and  placing  before  him  several  new  questions. 

"Are  you  interested,"  drawled  the  attenuated  professor, 
"in  the  liieroglyphics  of  Kem — I  mean  EgA-pt?" 

"Kem,"  said  Jones.  "I  don't  believe  I  ever  heard  the 
countrv  called  bv  such  an  infernal  name  as  that  before." 

"Kem,"  said  Maitland  with  contempt.  *^\liy  not  call  it 
Ham  ?" 

"Oh,  ves,  Kem,  which  l)ecame  Kemi  in  Demotic,  a  form 
prcsorveil  in  the  Coptic  (Sahidic  and  Memphitic)  Egx'pt, 
Ix'ing  so  called  from  the  blackness  of  the  soil." 

"Pshaw  I  Now  we're  in  for  it,"  said  Jones.  "Let  us  get 
awav  from  the  old  bore." 

*'I  favor  the  idea,"  continued  the  professor  with  an  air 
of  importance,  **that  the  land  of  Kem  and  Ham  were  iden- 
tical, but  Dr.  Brugsch  does  not." 

"Good  grain  country?"  asked  Jones,  turning  the  con- 
versation into  a  more  practical  channel. 

"Yes:  Oh,  I  think  so.  Wheat  barlev,  maize  and  rice 
grow  remarkably  well,  and  tobacco  and  cotton,  and  I  must 
not  forget  sugar  cane.  Is  it  not  a  singular  thing  that  in 
all  the  sculpture  and  paintings  of  the  Eg\ptian  monu- 
ments, among  the  numerous  figures  of  animals,  tame  and 
wild,  the  camel  is  never  represents  ?" 

"How*s  it  about  the  Red  Sea  disaster?"  asked  Jones, 
becoming  slightly  intereste<l,  but  changing  the  conversation 
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again.     "Is  there  any  mention  of  that  in  the  records  of 
Egypt?" 

"Strange  to  say,  there  is  not,"  replied  the  professor. 
"But,  then,  tlie  Egyptians  probably  only  recorded  their 
successful  battles." 

"I  have  heard  it  said,  professor,"  continued  Jones,  "that 
the  Red  Sea  has  a  tide  of  seven  feet  at  the  north  end,  and 
that  it  was  probable  the  Israelites  passed  over  when  the  tide 
was  low  and  they  could  wade,  near  Suez,  and  that  the 
Egyptians,  coming  from  inland,  not  being  aware  of  the 
tide,  rushed  after  them  and  were  engulfed  by  the  rising 
waters." 

"Gad  !  a  clever  solution,"  remarked  ^laitland.  "I  be- 
lieve that's  the  very  thing  tliat  hap])ened." 

"Quite  a  sensible  solution  indeed,"  ejaculated  the  pro- 
fessor, who  then  quoted  all  known  theories  respecting  the 
catastrophe. 

"Another  point  you  might  explain,"  said  Jones,  who  had 
during  the  trip  on  tlie  Atlantic  avoided  tbe  professor  on 
account  of  his  general  antediluvian  appearance.  "I  un- 
derstood that  the  mummv  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Israelites 
was  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  ^\\q  hundred  miles 
up  the  Nile." 

'That  is  true,"  replied  the  professor.  "Over  there," 
pointing. 

"The  old  editions  of  the  Bible,"  continued  Jones,  "state 
that  Pharaoh  and  all  his  hosts  were  lost  in  the  Eed  Sea." 

"Yes,  yes !"  replied  the  professor  with  an  antique  smile. 
That  may  have  been  a  slight  error  in  the  translation." 

"In  the  later  editions,"  said  Jones,  "the  verse  reads  'And 
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the  hosts  of  Pharaoh  were  lost  in  the  Bed  Sea/  tlie  revisers 
having  heard  of  the  discovery." 

"Likely  enough/'  explained  the  professor.  "In  hiero- 
glyphic research  it  is  indeed  strange  that  we  find  no  records 
corroborating  the  incident ;  in  fact,  I  am  now  here  in  this 
far-famed  country  to  try  and  clear  up  this  and  several 
other  apparent  inconsistencies,  a  discussion  thereof  by 
some  of  the  men  of  our  college  having  brought  to  light  sev- 
eral important  questions." 

"Let  us  t4ike  a  walk,"  whispered  Maitland.  *Tiet  us  get 
away  from  him.    I  don't  want  any  more  of  that !" 

The  following  day,  Mrs.  Stubbs,  followed  by  the  pro- 
fessor, Mrs.  Byson,  ten  donkey-boys  and  two  camels,  set  out 
to  buy  a  genuine  searabeus. 

The  British  consul  was  a  brother  of  the  governor  of 
Luxor.  They  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  governor's  palace  by  the  consul.  His  excellency  was 
engaged  in  liaving  his  toes  sprinkled  by  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, who  used  a  tin  flower  sprinkler.  When  the  ceremony 
was  ended  the  governor  came  forward  and  saluted  the 
guests.  The  palace  was  not  of  oriental  splendor,  as  one 
might  imagine  by  the  name.  It  was  a  stucco  affair,  one 
story. 

A  great  deal  of  secret  confab  was  indulged  in  by  the 
governor's  brother  and  another  native  present.  It  was 
finally  decided,  after  sip])ing  some  exceedingly  vStrong  coffee 
and  eating  a  small  cake  for  sociability's  sake,  that  they 
should  adjourn  to  the  dwelling  place  of  a  native  who  bore 
the  illustrious  name  of  Mr.  Mohammed.  Along  the  streets 
they  trudged,  under  the  shade  of  large,  white  umbrellas 
held  over  the  ladies  by  the  professor  and  the  consul 
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Mohammed  was  at  liome.  "He  possesses/'  said  the 
black  Arabian  consul,  "the  most  valuable  Scarabeus  in  all 
Egypt/' 

"That's  what  I  want,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs;  "the  very  best 
and  the  most  valuable." 

A  sign  appeared  over  Mohammed's  door  in  Arabic,  with 
the  English  words  attached,  "Antiquities  for  Sale."  Mo- 
hammed was  very  courteous  and  gracious.  He  exhibited 
numerous  articles  of  antiquity  found  in  Luxor  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes  and  in  Karnak. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  was  anxious  to  see  the  kingly  beetle.  At 
length,  after  exacting  many  promises  from  the  ladies  that 
they  would  not  inform  the  government,  the  beetle  was 
brought  forth. 

It  was  a  stone  of  olive  color.  The  professor  looked  it 
over,  deciphered  the  hieroglyphics  and  pronounced  it  genu- 
ine.   The  consul  was  extremely  elaborate  in  his  praises. 

"It  is  the  very  best  Scarabeus  in  all  Egypt,"  he  said. 

'The  price?"  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"One  hundred  pounds,"  said  Mohammed.    "Xo  less." 

Even  Mrs.  Stubbs,  with  limited  experience  in  dealing 
with  natives  in  Egypt,  knew  the  man  was  lying. 

"Give  you  ten,"  she  said. 

Mohammed  made  a  wry  face  as  if  disgusted  with  the 
offer,  and  folding  the  stone  up  carefully  in  tissue  paper,  was 
about  to  put  it  away. 

"All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "Show  me  something 
else." 

Mohammed,  after  much  condcvscension,  reduced  the  price 
to  fifty  pounds.  Mrs.  Stubbs  knew  things  were  coming  her 
way. 
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"Oh,  I  don't  care  for  it.  Show  me  something  else,"  she 
continued. 

All  manner  of  relics  were  exhibited  and  a  few  were 
bought.  As  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  about  to  leave  the  store  the 
professor  whispered  to  her,  "Do  you  want  to  raise  your 
offer  r 

"Not  at  all/'  said  the  practical  woman.  "Ten  pounds  is 
my  price." 

After  many  arguments  Mohammed  followed  the  visitors 
down  the  street.    He  Imd  come  down  to  twenty  pounds. 

"There  is  my  card/'  said  Mrs.  Stubbs  to  him.  "If  you 
care  to  accept  my  price,  send  me  word."  The  consul  was 
instructed  to  deliver  the  Scarabeus  for  Mrs.  Stubbs^  set 
figure  that  evening. 

The  girls,  accompanied  by  ilaitland,  Jones  and  the 
dragoman  and  a  horde  of  donkeys  and  boys,  visited  Thebes 
that  dav.  It  was  a  hilarious  day.  Tot  and  Bess  had  two 
racing  donkeys,  which  gave  the  donkey  lx)ys  all  the  exer- 
cise they  wanted  keeping  up  with  them.  The  absence  of  the 
worthy  cliaperones  also  may  liave  had  an  influence,  for 
Belle,  Maitland,  and  even  Jones,  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
younger  girls  and  made  fun  of  everything.  They  were  like 
children.  The  donkey  boys  enjoyed  it,  too.  Even  the  sober 
looking  donkeys  kept  their  long  ears  up,  ready  for  any 
sally  or  pun. 

The  Arabs  are  cunning  traders.  Jones  may  have  been 
well  versed  as  a  grain  dealer;  he  had  cornered  markets  and 
bought  "right"  and  sold  "right,"  but  he  proved  a  veritable 
child  in  his  deal  with  the  old  Arab  at  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
The  careworn,  childlike  old  fellow  had  a  basket  filled  with 
P^gyptian  relics,  consisting  of  several  small  stone  statuettes, 
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three  or  four  wonder  bugs,  a  leg  of  a  child  mummy,  half  a 
dozen  Scarabeii  with  ancient  inscriptions,  beads  supposed 
to  have  been  worn  by  an  ancient  princess,  mummy  cloth 
and  glassware  taken  from  the  tomb  of  the  kings ;  also  gold 
rings  taken  from  the  fingers  of  high  priests. 

"Me  poor  man,  ten  pounds." 

"An  old  robber,"  said  Maitland. 

"Me  no  robber,  me  poor  man.  Take  all  ciglit  pound?." 
Maitland  shook  his  head  and  walked  away  with  the  girls. 
The  old  fellow  stuck  to  Jones. 

"Me  poor  man.  No  sell  goods.  Xo  travelers."  lie  looked 
deplorably  sad. 

"Give  you  five  pounds  for  the  lot,"  paid  Jones. 

"Me  very  poor  merchant,"  he  wept.  "Take  it.  Me  noth- 
ing to  eat." 

Jones  gave  him  five  pounds,  twenty-five  dollars.  "It  is 
good  for  relics  of  the  trip,  anyhow,"  he  said.  lie  discov- 
ered, when  he  returned  to  Luxor  and  interviewed  the  hotel 
proprietor  that  the  stuff  was  all  manufactured  at  Cairo  and 
was  not  worth  fifty  cents. 

"What !"  said  Jones.    "Manufactured  mummies  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  tlie  proprietor.  "Mummies,  glass  beads, 
Scarabeii,  and  all  kinds  of  relics  are  manufactured  in  Cairo. 
This  industry  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  town.  That 
old  fellow  you  met  is  very  rich.    He  owns  three  farms." 

Jones  left  the  basket  on  the  steps  and  sat  down  and 
laughed  five  pounds  worth  with  Maitland  and  the  girls. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Maitland,  "it  is  far  better  than 
paying  doctors'  bills.  I  believe  our  sides  will  all  ache 
tomorrow." 

In  the  evening,  when  Mrs.  Stubbs  displayed  her  fifty- 
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dollar  Scarabeus,  Jones  refrained  from  making  any  com- 
ments. 

^^Wait/'  said  Maitland,  "until  we  return  to  the  Gizeh 
Museum.  There  we  can  learn  the  value  of  this  marvelous 
stone." 

In  the  outskirts  of  Luxor,  one  day,  a  new  scene  was  pre- 
sented. In  an  open  space,  evidently  the  accustomed  fair 
ground,  was  a  large  number  of  torn  and  tattered  tents. 
Under  this  ragged  canvas,  but  partially  protected  from  the 
blazing  sun,  sat  merchants  lazily  offering  their  wares  for 
sale.  Young  men  and  women  playing  games,  w'hile  all 
kept  up  such  a  continual  jabbering  that  conversation  was 
impossible. 

Mr.  Jones  refused  to  dismount  from  his  donkey.  He 
shook  his  head  and  said,  ^*This  is  too  much.  We  have  had 
enough  of  this.  I  am  determined  not  to  pass  through  an- 
other siege  with  these  miserable  backsheesh  beggars."  The 
dragoman  had  taken  a  day  off  to  visit  a  friend  near  Thebes. 
The  governor,  however,  assured  Mr.  Jones  that  he  had 
given  positive  orders  that  his  guests  were  not  to  be  annoyed 
by  supplications  for  money;  therefore,  after  much  persua- 
sion on  the  part  of  Captain  Maitland,  Mr.  Jones  finally 
accepted  the  governor's  invitation. 

Passing  the  fair  grounds  the  intense  heat  caused  the 
visitors  to  seek  the  comforting  shade  of  a  small  dwelling, 
and  as  they  were  busily  contemplating  the  odd  picture,  for 
a  fair  five  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  is  certainly  unique, 
a  number  of  Busharees  approached  the  grounds.  The  sharp 
eye  of  the  dark-skinned  governor  had  already  detected  them, 
and  he  immediately  summoned  a  servant  and  gave  orders  to 
prevent  their  further  approach. 
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"You  see/'  said  the  governor,  addressing  Jones,  "these 
people  come  in  from  the  wild  desert  entirely  nude;  there- 
fore we  cannot  permit  them  to  come  too  near.  If,  however, 
you  would  like  to  see  them,  I  will  have  them  dressed  for 
the  occasion/^ 

The  governor's  servant  then  collected  from  a  neighboring 
house  several  gunny  sacks,  pieces  of  mummy  cloth,  rem- 
nants of  ancient  rugs  and  a  ball  of  home-made  twine.  In 
this  rather  promiscuous  attire  the  Busharees  yelled  and 
danced  up  and  down  like  demons,  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  their  Adam  and  Eve  crmdition  was  much  better 
adapted  to  the  climate.  After  tying  these  rags  about 
themselves  in  a  somewhat  artistic  fashion,  the  Busharees 
were  permitted  to  come  near  the  governor  and  his  guests. 
One  fellow,  evidently  of  some  importance  in  his  tribe,  had 
secured  a  section  of  an  ancient  Turkish  rug,  a  reminder  of 
Joseph's  traditional  coat  of  many  colors.  They  had  long 
hair,  which  stood  out  from  their  heads  in  soggy  ringlets, 
induced  to  do  so  evidently  by  tlie  application  of  a  mixture 
not  unlike  rancid  butter  and  fish  glue.  Their  faces,  though 
greasy  and  dirty,  exhibited  a  nobleness  of  expression  not 
usually  seen  in  the  features  of  savages.  Mr.  Jones  eyed 
them  suspiciously  and  kept  out  of  their  way. 

"They  are  not  dangerous  in  the  least,"  said  the  governor, 
to  assure  Mr.  Jones  and  his  companions. 

"How  on  earth  do  they  exist?"  inquired  Maitland. 

"That's  about  it,"  replied  the  English  consul,  with  a 
slight  chuckle ;  "on  earth,  for  they  will  eat  nmd,  sand  and 
rock." 

"Rock  candy,  I  suppose,"  added  Mr.  Jones  ironically. 
At  this  moment  one  of  the  tribe  uttered  a  loud  cry  and 
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threw  himself  up  fully  three  feet  in  the  air,  spreading  his 
arms  and  legs  out  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Mr.  Jones  was  startled,  and  he  exclaimed  irritably, 
"What's  the  matter  with  that  idiot  ?• ' 

"Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  smiled  the  Governor,  "he  merely 
wants  to  dance  for  your  benefit/' 

"Well,  he  needn't  dance  that  way  before  me,"  said  Jones, 
while  Maitland  decided  that  a  small  contribution  would 
appease  the  savage's  hihirity. 

Jones  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  hotel.  He  was  not  in  the 
best  of  humor,  for  the  savages  had  fastened  their  eyes  upon 
him  and  seemed  to  divine  his  thoughts.  Bess  and  Tot, 
cameras  in  hand,  had  decided  first  to  witness  the  entire 
affair  from  the  summit  of  their  camels,  but  now  came  trot- 
ting up,  eager  to  see  what  new  development  was  in  store. 
After  some  difficulty  thoy  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
camels  to  go  down  on  their  knees  and  let  them  off. 

"Whew !"  said  Bess,  astonished  at  seeing  the  Busharees, 
"look  at  their  corkscrew  curls,"  while  Tot  scanned  their 
odd-fitting  garments. 

They  are  going  to  dance,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
'Yes,"  replied  Jones,  **now,  girls,  watch  them  and  get  a 
snapshot." 

An  aged  member  of  the  tribe  then  commenced  to  clap  his 
hands,  not  unlike  the  patting  adopted  by  the  southern 
darkey.  \\liereup(m  a  small,  sinewy  individual  started  the 
ball  by  jumping  continually  up  and  down.  He  never 
turned  or  stopped  to  rest.  This  odd  dance  pleased  Mait- 
land and  the  ladies,  ])ut  Mr.  Jones  offered  no  comment,  as 
he  knew  all  this  would  end  in  a  direct  and  persistent 
demand  for  backsheesh. 
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"Will  he  ever  stop?"  asked  Jones  of  the  (fovernor.  As 
the  fellow's  jumps  were  fully  three  feet  high,  he  was  photo- 
graphed by  Tot  at  the  suininit  of  his  flight. 

Maitland  and  Belle  wandered  away  to  the  nearest  tent, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  (|uite  a  commotion  was  heard.  Mait- 
land, seeing  a  diminutive  donkey  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Arabs,  lifted  it  up  bodily  and  was  walking  rapidly  away 
with  it,  while  hundreds  of  Arabs  and  Egyptians  had  risen 
to  their  feet  and  were  giving  chase.  Before  they  could 
catch  the  nimble  oflicer  ^faitland  had  carried  the  donkey 
far  out  of  their  reach,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  girls. 
The  demand  made  bv  numerous  natives  for  the  return  of 
the  donkey  was  readily  acceded  to  at  Jones'  recjuest,  who 
was  glad  to  have  them  dispers<;  as  (|uiekly  as  j)ossible.  Since 
his  arrival  at  Luxor,  Jones  bad  acquire*!  an  intense  dislike 
to  the  persistent  demand  lor  small  gratuities  without  a 
l)ona  fide  consideration.  "I  don't  care  a  snap  for  the 
monev,"  said  Jones,  'imt  to  be  continuallv  bounded  is 
exceedingly  annoying." 

The  Arab  who  owned  the  donkey  presented  a  claim  at 
once  to  Mr.  Jones,  suj)posing  he  was  the  guilty  party  who 
had  removed  it.  Jones  at  once  a])pealed  to  the  (iovernor, 
and  was  about  to  denounce  bis  inbospitality.  The  Gov- 
ernor, with  a  smile,  ordered  the  man  back  to  his  tent. 

As  the  morning  j)assed,  throngs  from  all  directions 
arrived  at  the  fair,  tbe  entire  s(|uare  ])eing  literally  covered 
with  Arabs  of  all  grades  of  color  and  sex.  They  bad  tired 
of  barter  and  trade,  and  were  devoting  their  time  to  amuse- 
ment. Some  were  sipping  Turkish  cotfee  and  eating  roast 
wild  pigeon.  The  suave  (consul  was  interesting  tbe  ladies 
with  a  description  of  the  assembled  natives.    Tbere  was  a 
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young  woman  at  the  fair  who,  although  wearing  that 
peculiar  veil  and  brass  nose  gear  incidental  (o  the  country, 
displayed   such   brilliant  eyes   and   beautiful   complexioQ 


"I-OVELY  BLACK  EVES'' 


that  she  had  evidently  won  the  hearts  of  the  young  men 
of  Luxor.  Thoy  had  formed  a  ring  around  tliis  favorite 
beauty  and  were  singing  with  a  wild,  wierd  cadence,  a  com- 
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plimentary  ballad,  which,  being  translated  by  the  consul, 
terminated  in  the  words  "Lovely  black  eyes,  you  must  be 
mine." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs  to  the  English  consul, 
"this  ancient  historic  ground,  l)eing  near  the  City  of 
Thebes  and  Karnak,  has  been  traversed  by  many  of  the 
ancient  kings  and  nobles  of  Egypt." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  consul.  *The  avenue  which  leads 
from  Karnak  to  Luxor,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  was  probably  in  its  day  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  roadway  in  the  universe.  It  was  lined  on  both 
sides  by  huge  granite  figures,  somewhat  resembling  the 
sphinx,  polished  to  a  high  degree  and  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones." 

"The  cost  to  build  such  a  driveway  now,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  "would  astonish  the  j)ark  commissioners  of  our 
modem  cities." 

"Xo  doubt,"  said  the  consul ;  "for  the  carving  alone 
on  the  granite  figures  would  cost  several  millions  per  mile, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  costly  and  beautiful  jewels  used 
in  decorating  them." 

"How  magnificent  this  drive  must  have  been,"  exclaimed 
Jones,  arousing  from  his  accustomed  irritability,  and  be- 
coming enthusiastic.  "Perhaps  some  day  we  will  repro- 
duce this  drive  at  some  of  our  world's  fairs." 

"Imagine,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "this  grand  boulevard  lined 
with  jewel-bedecked  images,  the  pomp  and  glory  enhanced 
by  the  rich  and  gayly  colored  raiment  of  the  people.  The 
richly  caparisoned  horses,  camels  and  donkeys  ridden  by 
the  attendants,  the  golden  chariots,  the  magnificence  and 
splendor  of  that  ancient  time.     How  wonderful !     It  is 
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more  like  a  beautiful  dream,  this  marvelous  story  of  ancient 
Egypt." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  today?"  said  Jones  to  Mrs. 
Stubbs  drily.  "You  had  better  write  a  new  guide  book." 
But  Mrs.  Stubbs  replied  indifferently,  saying,  "Oh,  nothing. 
I  notice,  however,  you  are  more  complimentary  than  usual." 

As  they  rode  slowly  along  the  ancient  drive  a  great  noise 
was  heard,  and  in  the  distance  a  cloud  of  dust  announced 
a  race.  In  a  few  minutes  on  came  a  number  of  camels 
and  donkeys,  racing,  as  Mrs.  Stubbs  remarked,  "for  dear 
life." 

"Here  they  come !  Here  they  come !"  said  the  governor, 
who  rode  a  very  handsome  Arabian  horse.  "Yes,  it^s  a 
camel  and  donkey  race,  and  quite  funny,  too.  Let  us  turn 
out  to  the  side  and  see  them  pass." 

iJess  and  Tot  were  in  the  lead.  They  were  astride  of 
their  camels,  pounding  away  at  their  heads  unmercifully 
with  tlieir  sticks.  Tot's  long  hair  was  flying  in  the  air,  and 
Bess  had  lost  her  hat. 

"Go  it !  Go  it !"  she  yelled,  "And  get  out  of  my  way." 
Then  came  Belle  sailing  along  at  a  rapid  pflce.  Her  camel 
appeared  to  be  gaining  on  the  others.  Maitland  was  having 
hard  luck,  for  he  had  failed  to  make  his  camel  appreciate 
the  situation.  Then  came  a  string  of  donkey  boys  and 
children,  yelling  and  screaming  in  their  excitement.  Belle's 
camel  had  raised  his  long  neck,  and  as  he  neared  the  end 
of  the  road  his  eyes  gleamed  like  fire.  He  was  determined 
to  outrun  the  others.  Tot  yelled  "Hi !  Hi !"  like  a  Coman- 
che Indian,  and  as  Bess'  hair  had  also  fallen  loose,  she 
too  resembled  a  member  of  that  tribe. 

"Keep  your  old  camel  away  from  mine!"  Bess  shouted. 
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"He's  crowding  mine,  I  tell  you !  That's  not  fair,  Belle 
Byson/' 

"I  can't  help  it,"  screamed  Belle,  who  was  hanging  on 
to  the  saddle  with  a  firm  grip,  as  the  swaying  animal  forged 
along. 

"Go  it,  you  wretch !''  shouted  Tot,  who  still  maintained 
the  lead.  Captain  Maitland  was  fifty  paces  behind,  without 
hope  of  making  a  spurt,  hut  was  intent  upon  watching 
the  race.  Jones  had  run  ahead  of  the  balance  of  the  camels 
but  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  rabble  which  followed  behind. 
Seeing  Jones,  and  supposing  he  was  in  tlie  race,  G rover 
Cleveland,  Jones'  donkey,  was  prodded  by  a  pointed  stick 
in  the  hands  of  a  donkey  boy,  and  Grover,  believing  by  that 
hint  he  too  was  to  t^ke  a  part  in  the  race,  simply  scooted. 
Away  he  went  like  the  wind. 

"Plello!  Hello!  Stop!  Stop!  You  miserable  fool, 
stop  running  that  way!"  yelled  Jones,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Grover  C,  had  lowered  his  long  ears  and  struck  out 
for  the  home  stretch  at  a  two-forty  gait.  Jones,  not 
acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  language,  soon  discovered 
that  "whoa"  did  not  mean  to  stop,  and  he  was  being 
jumped  furiously  up  and  down  in  the  saddle  with  several 
narrow  escapes  from  a  bad  fall.  He  had  decided  to  drop 
the  reins  and  hold  firmlv  to  the  donkey's  mane.  Grover 
Cleveland  was  the  fleetest  donkey  up  the  Nile,  and  Mr. 
Jones  was  gaining  steadily  on  Maitland,  whom  he  passed 
with  a  whizz.  As  eJones  passed  Maitland  he  sang  out, 
"Can't  stop  the  confounded  fool !    He'll  run  forever !" 

Jones  had  crouched  down  on  the  animal's  head,  and  was 
kept  very  busy  holding  his  position.  Grover  Cleveland  was 
alive  to  the  situation,  but  his  rider  was  not.     After  many 
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bumps,  Mr.  Jones  decided  that  he  was  in  a  dilemma — a 
serious  donkey  dilemma.  On,  on,  raced  the  fleet  little 
donkey,  scampering  over  the  road  at  a  break-neck  pace,  and 
passing  Belle  and  Bess. 

"Hurrah !''  they  shouted.  "Where  did  you  come  from  ? 
You  mean  thing  for  passing  us !"  But  Jones  was  busy  and 
did  not  answer  them.  At  this  moment  his  donkey  shied  as 
he  passed  Tot's  fleeting  camel.  Not  prepared  for  this 
sudden  jerk,  Mr.  Jones  fell,  sprawling  on  the  road.  Re- 
lieved of  his  burden,  Grover  flew  like  the  wind,  beating 
Tot,  who  still  kci)t  ahead  in  the  race,  making  straight 
for  his  stable  in  Luxor. 

Mr.  Jones  was  completely  demoralized.  He  was  dust 
from  head  to  foot;  his  hat  was  crushed  and  his  coat 
split  down  the  back. 

"Well,  you've  won,  anvwav,"  shouted  Maitland. 

"Won  be  hanged,"  said  Jones.  "1  think  I  will  buy 
that  donkey  and  then  shoot  him.  Say,  Maitland,  what  is 
the  word  for  Vhoa'  in  this  idiotic  language?  I  yelled 
^stop,'  *hoId  on'  *whoa,'  and  everything  else,  but  the  fool 
donkey  kept  on  running.     He  didnt  understand  a  thing.'* 

"Good  exercise,"  said  Maitland. 

"Yes,  good  exercise,"  said  Jones,  trying  to  pin  the  two 
sides  of  his  coat  together,  while  he  laughed  with  Maitland. 
"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  exercise.  I  feel 
better  after  all.    1  have  been  out  of  sorts  all  day." 

"One  thing  I  want  to  see  before  we  leave  is  the  name  of 
Gen.  C.  G.  Gordon  on  the  register  at  the  consul's.  Poor 
fellow,"  continued  Maitland ;  "it  was  written  shortly  before 
he  was  killed  at  Kartoum.  One  of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
service.    He  was  a  great  organizer  and  tactician.    He  sue- 
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cumbed  because  tlie  relief  promised  him  failed  to  arrive. 
Many  condemned  Gladstone  for  it.  A  brave  fellow  like 
Gordon  would  be  sure  to  come  to  trouble  in  such  a 
country/' 

One  evening  Maitland  and  Jones  had  sauntered  down 
beside  the  steamboat  landing.  Dim  lights  shone  from  the 
small  windows  of  the  native  huts,  the  air  was  balmy  and 
a  warm  breeze  wafted  down  the  river.  A  small  dock,  used 
as  a  landing  for  the  mail  steamers,  was  crowded  with  a 
jabbering  lot  of  donkey  boys,  porters  and  natives,  many 
of  whom  expected  passengers  to  arrive,  and  quite  a  large 
percentage  was  made  up  of  young  men  and  women  whom 
idle  curiosity  caused  to  collect  upon  the  arrival  of  a  steamer 
or  dahabeah.  Rameses  the  Great,  one  of  the  leading  Nile 
steamboats,  was  expected  and  all  eyes  were  strained  down 
the  river  as  the  lights  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 

Maitland  and  Jones  had  seated  themselves  upon  a  large 
box  at  the  shore  end  of  the  dock.  They  were  planning 
their  trip  for  the  following  morning.  As  liaineses  tlic 
Great  steamed  up  to  the  dock  cpiite  a  number  of  tourists 
disembarked,  but  Jones  paid  little  attcnition  to  them  as 
he  did  not  expect  to  meet  any  ac(}uaintances. 

Jones  suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  slapping  Mait- 
land on  the  shoulder,  exclaimed,  ''For  heaven's  sake,  Mait- 
land, it's  Biggs  and  wife!  Thank  g(X)dness,  we  are  travel- 
ing in  our  own  boat!  Biggs  is  a  terrible  nuisance  from 
Boston.'*  Maitland  laughed  heartily,  for  he  knew  Mr. 
Biggs  by  reputation.     "1  will  take  care  of  him,"  he  said. 

Truly  enough,  gaily  bedecked  in  a  white  flannel  suit  and 
wearing  a  cork  helmet  which  seemed  to  overwhelm  him 
came  the  inquisitive  Mr.  Biggs  they  had  met  on  the  Atlan- 
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tic,  loaded  with  packages  and  bandboxes,  for  he  had 
acquired  an  intense  aversion  to  porters,  baggage  men, 
donkey  boys  and  others,  acting  as  his  own  porter  and 
dragoman. 

"Dash  ahead.  Corny,  and  secure  a  good  room.  Eush 
ahead,  I  tell  you!    Scoot!    Do  you  hear?'' 

Peering  through  the  crowd  Jones  recognized  the  impres- 
sive Mrs.  Biggs.  That  lady  disliked  the  Nile.  ^^Well," 
she  shouted,  in  her  shrill  voice.  **rm  glad  to  get  off  that 
old  tub.  This  thing,"  she  mumbled,  "of  riding  in  that 
kind  of  boat  over  a  long  mud  puddle  for  a  week  ain't 
my  idea  of  comfort.  Historic  Nile  be  hanged!  It's  a 
fraud  !*' 

"Oh!"  said  Jones.  "I  hope  they  won't  come  to  the 
Luxor,  but  you  may  he  sure  they  will,  for  little  Biggs  is 
headed  in  that  direction.  The  Egyj>t<»logist  is  his  friend, 
that  is  one  comfort.  He  will  entertain  him.''  Jones  raised 
his  hat  as  Mrs.  Biggs  passed,  but  that  lady  had  been  im- 
portuned by  so  many  strangers  that  she  never  cast  a  glance 
at  him.  She  kept  on  talking  in  loud  tones  to  herself  and 
the  audience  collectivelv. 

"I  have  it,''  said  Maitland.  "Let  us  give  the  hotel 
man  a  tip  to  send  them  to  the  other  hotel.  H  is  too  late. 
I'll  warrant  he  has  written  the  Egyptologist  i^i  expect  him, 
and  old  Jennings  has  secured  a  room  for  them." 

Biggs  and  wife  registered. 

"Break  it  gently  to  the  family,"  remarked  Jones. 

Maitland  had  heard  Mr.  Biggs  discussed  so  much  that 
he  had  become  interested  in  him,  and  after  dinner  met  him 
and  drew  him  into  conversation,  while  Jones  stood  in  the 
background  wearing  a  broad  smile. 
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"Like  it  up  here?"  asked  Biggs.     Maitland  nodded. 

"Where  did  you  come  from? 

"How  long  have  you  been  up  the  river? 

"English  or  American? 
^Like  dogs? 

^Hot  place,  ain't  it  ?  They  are  all  pests — men,  children, 
dogs,  fleas,  flies  and  beggars,  all  of  'em,  don't  you  think? 
Never  was  so  hounded  in  all  my  life.  Backsheesh !  Back- 
sheesh !  Backsheesh !"  said  Biggs,  screwing  up  his  mouth 
in  disgust.  "Glad  to  meet  an  old  friend  up  here — Jen- 
nings, a  college  professor.  Are  you  married?  Got  your 
wife  with  you?     I  wish " 

Maitland  had  not  time  to  answer  the  first  question  when 
Jones  laughed  out  and  Biggs,  looking  nervously  about, 
spied  his  former  fellow  passenger. 

"Hello!"  said  Biggs.  "Traveling  ever  since?  Had  any 
accidents?     Sick?    Robbed?    Disgusted?    Still  alive ?^* 

Jones  replied  good  naturedly,  "Beautiful  time!" 

"Call  this  fun?"  asked  Biggs,  turning  to  Maitland. 

'T\^ell,"  replied  the  latter  lazily.    "Not  so  bad !" 

"Terrible  nuisance,"  added  Biggs,  "to  have  these  tramps 
and  beggars  after  you  all  the  time,  morning  till  night." 
^Get  used  to  it,"  said  Maitland. 

Bow  does  the  madam  enjoy  it?"  interrupted  Jones. 
Biggs  scratched  his  chin,  stroked  his  scraggly  whiskers  and 
looked  up  with  his  little,  bead-like  eyes,  but  only  deigned 
to  answer  by  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head  which  indicated 
doubtfulness. 

^^Vhat  Americans  can  find  up  here  to  interest  them  I'd 
like  to  know,"  continued  Biggs.    "I  always  thought  I  would 
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like  Egypt,  but  with  a  family — I  mean,  with  your  wife — 
it*B  tough,  tough/* 

''Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?*  asked  Jones. 

"Skipped  Spain,  went  to  Paris,  did  my  shopping,  sailed 
back  to  Boston  and  made  arrangements  this  year  to  take  a 
pleasure  trip/*  Biggs  repeated,  "P-1-e-a-s-u-r-e  trip,"  hiss- 
ing through  his  teeth.  "Meanest  time  ever  had  in  my  life. 
Mrs.  Biggs  is  boiling  mad  most  of  the  time,"  lowering  his 
voice.  "Fleas  pursue  lier,  flies  annoy  her,  donkey  boys 
nag  her,  and  those  backsheesh  nuisances  worry  her  into  a 
lovely  temper  all  day.  Oh,  I'd  like  to  go  home.  Boston 
for  me!" 

"Nonsense !"  said  Maitland.  "We  intend  to  have  a  donkey 
race  in  the  morning  before  our  dahabeah  sails,  and  now 
invite  you  to  take  part  in  it." 

"Donkey  race  indeed !"  said  Biggs.  "Too  slow  for  me. 
I  ride  a  horse  at  home.    I  like  to  canter !    Gallop !    Go !" 

Jones,  who  had  taken  his  seat  beside  Maitland,  nudged 
him  not  to  give  away  the  running  qualities  of  Mr.  Grover 
Cleveland.  Biggs,  however,  glad  to  be  invited  to  anything 
that  would  separate  him  from  the  ever  watchful  care  of 
Mrs.  Biggs,  accepted  the  kind  invitation. 

The  ladies  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  proposition,  fearing 
that  Mr.  Biggs  might  be  killed;  but  Jones  assured  them 
Biggs  was  probably  a  good  rider,  as  nearly  all  Bostonians 
are. 

Mrs.  Biggs  entertained  the  girls  with  reminiscences  of 
her  stay  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  as  they  all  walked  out 
in  the  morning  to  the  famous  roadway.  The  donkey  boys, 
suspecting  there  was  another  race,  surrounded  Maitland, 
who  appeared  to  be  master  of  ceremonies.    The  girls  de- 
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dined  to  take  part  an  they  were  all  packed  up  and  ready  for 
a  further  trip  up  the  Nile,  The  race  was  to  be  between 
Maitland  and  Biggs.  Biggs  did  not  like  Grover  because 
Rfr.  Biggs  wap  a  Republican,  but  Mr.  Jones  argued  that 
Grover  was  the  swiftest  footed  donkey  of  the  lot. 


n.KVKI.ANn    IIE    NR-E    DONKEY" 


Maitland  mounted  '"The  Grand  Old  Jinn,"  who  was  not 
B"  slow,  either. 

"Xow  thpn,"  paid  Jones  ironically  to  Biggs,  "when  you 
want  him  to  stop,  say  'whoa  there!'  and  he  will  come  to  a 
dead  stop  in  a  minute." 

It  was  a  mile  heat,  and  away  they  went,  followed  by  a 
score  of  boys  who  raised  as  much  dust  as  the  donkeys. 
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Biggs  was  light,  and  Grover  had  no  difficulty  in  tossing  him 
ofE  after  they  had  run  a  few  seconds.  Biggs  was  not 
accustomed  to  the  jolting  gait  of  the  donkey.  Biggs  fell 
in  the  dust,  and  the  troupe  of  donkey  boys  laughed  and 
jeered.  This  made  him  mad.  Calling  on  Maitland  to 
stop,  he  said,  shaking  his  little  thin  fist,  "I  say,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  dollars  I  can  beat 
you  in  a  mile." 

"Good  boy !"  shouted  Jones,  dusting  Mr.  Biggs'  coat. 

"I'll  take  you,"  said  Maitland,  "l)ut  I  will  ask  as  a  favor 
to  be  permitted  to  run  myself  against  your  donkey." 

"Don't  do  it,"  said  the  boy  in  diarge  of  Gladstone. 
"Grover  can  beat  any  runner  in  Luxor.     A  mile's  a  long 


run." 


"You  are  out  of  trim,"  whis})ered  Jones,  "and  he  will 
beat  you." 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Maitland.  "I  want  a  little 
exercise." 

The  ladies  were  waiting  at  the  home  stretch.  Maitland, 
taking  off  his  coat,  started  to  run  a  few  steps  to  stretch 
himself. 

"Are  you  ready  ?"  shouted  Biggs. 

"All  ready !"  replied  Maitland.    "Let  go !" 

Grover,  not  seeing  any  other  donkey  in  the  race,  sus- 
pected something  and  commenced  to  shamble  from  side  to 
side.    Maitland  spurted  ahead. 

"Fool !  Idiot !  Go !"  cried  Biggs,  whipping  the  donkey, 
but  Grover  came  to  a  dead  stop  and  refused  to  budge. 
Maitland  stopped  and  returned.  Biggs  was  full  of  fight. 
He  called  for  another  donkev,  a  la  Richard  III.  The 
"Grand  Old  Man"  took  Grover's  place  and  the  race  was 
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renewed.  After  a  few  hundred  feet  Biggs  saw  it  was  im- 
possible to  overtake  Maitland's  tremendous  pace,  and  pulled 
his  donkey  about,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Give  me 
any  kind  of  an  American  horse,  and  I'll  beat  you  to  death  1 
This  stupid  fool's  no  good."  Maitland  afterguards  declined 
to  accept  the  stakes. 

Mrs.  Biggs,  having  heard  that  Mr.  Biggs  had  entered  a 
race,  said,  "You  silly  little  idot,  do  you  think  that  scorched- 
up  donkey  could  run  away  from  an  athlete  like  that  man? 
You'd  better  give  up  trying  to  be  a  sport  and  join  the 
church,"  to  which  Mr.  Biggs  merely  answered  with  a 
sarcastic  smile. 

"After  all,"  said  Maitland,  "I  have  a  better  opinion  of 
him.  Merely  to  think  he  had  the  nerve  to  make  a  bet 
shows  his  inclination,  anyway." 

"If  he'd  won,"  said  Jones,  "I  suppose  he  would  have 
been  the  proudest  American  up  the  Nile." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  regretted  having  met  the  Biggs'  again.  She 
feared  it  might  destroy  their  recollection  of  historic  Egypt. 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  its  rays  tinting  the  river  a 
beautiful  red.  Jones  and  Maitland  were  taking  tlieir 
accustomed  after  dinner  stroll.  They  were  surprised  to 
hear  issuing  from  a  small  house,  near  the  Nile  bank,  the 
strains  of  a  familiar  hymn — "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer."  At 
the  door  sat  a  middle  aged  man,  who  explained  to  the 
visitors  that  he  and  his  wife  were  American  missionaries, 
and  his  wife  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  teaching  some  of 
the  children  in  charge  to  sing.  Jones,  becoming  interested, 
took  a  proffered  seat  with  Maitland,  and  heard  the  history 
of  the  mission.  It  appeared  that  an  organ  factory  in 
Michigan  had,  by  some  mistake,  shipped  two  cabinet  organs 
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to  them  and  they  were  in  a  quandary  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  extra  one. 

*TfVe  can  use  one  all  right/'  said  the  gentle  lady  after 
dismissing  her  class,  "but  no  one  up  here  will  buy  an  organ, 
and  it  would  probably  cost  more  than  the  original  price  of 
the  ipstrument  to  ship  it  back.''  Jones  thought  a  minute — 
"What  do  they  cost  ?" 

"Eighty  dollars  is  the  list  price,  but  these  were  a  gift 
from  the  manufacturers." 

"No  doubt  they  wanted  to  introduce  their  organs  up  the 
Nile/'  said  Jones. 

"I  suppose  other  missions  above  here  are  supplied?'' 
inquired  Maitland. 

"I  think  likely  they  are/'  said  the  missionary,  "because 
one  of  the  first  things  they  give  us,  when  we  succeed,  is  an 
organ.  The  young  Arabs  and  Egyptians  like  singing  our 
hjTims  very  much." 

"I  will  buy  one,"  said  Jones,  looking  the  instrument  over, 
"and  then  you  can  use  the  money  for  some  other  purpose." 

"Indeed  we  can/'  said  tlie  delighted  hidy,  "and  we  will 
write  to  the  donors  explaining  the  situation.  As  long  as  it 
stays  in  Egypt  I  am  sure  it  will  be  all  right." 

"I  will  promise  you  that  when  we  return  to  Cairo,  I  will 
send  it  to  the  Mission  there,  gratis."  Jones  arranged  to 
pay  the  amount  on  the  following  morning,  had  the  organ 
boxed  and  sent  on  board  the  Sakkarah. 
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NUBIA  AND  DOWN   THE  KIVER 


The  Sakkarah,  well  supplied  with  fre?]i  vegetahles  and  a 
favorable  breeze,  headed  up  the  river,  her  hug(»  sails  spread- 
ing like  a  mighty  bird.  They  were  speeding  away  for 
Wadv-Halfah. 

"What  is  this  big  scjuare  box  doing  on  deck?"  was  the 
first  question  Tot  asked  after  the  boat  was  well  under  way, 
and  when  the  sailors  unpacked  the  musical  instrument, 
there  was  great  joy. 

"Mr.  Jones!    Mr.  Jones!!    Mr.  Jones!!!    What  next?" 

The  Egyptian  captain  appeared  morose  and  dubicms 
when  he  heard  Belle  play  an  operatic  selection.  lie  made 
a  wry  face  and  moved  about  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to 
the  other.  The  sailors  fell  on  their  faces  and  repeated, 
"Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  Make  alligator  scare!"  ^\Make 
dogs  howl!"  they  remarked,  as  they  looked  with  misgivings 
at  the  mud  huts  along  the  shore.  ''Make  troubhv'  said 
the  captain  of  the  Sakkarah.  Jones  assured  them  that  the 
instrument  would  bring  good  luck. 

The  musical  department  was  now  complete.  Belle  had  a 
selection  of  all  kinds  of  music  with  her,  ranging  from  Italian 
opera  to  ragtime.  The  violin  and  ])anjo  and  guitar  tuned  up, 
accompanied  the  cabinet  organ  and  added  zest  to  the 
occasion.    Jones  had  picked  out  the  chords  on  the  guitar 
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and  was  becoming  a  musician.  One  starry  evening  it  was 
decided  to  give  a  grand  concert  on  the  deck  of  the  Sakkarah. 
Stranded  on  tlic  gravelly  ledge  nearby  were  several  freiglit 
dahabealia,  manned  not  by  Egyptians  but  Italians.  Tliey 
were  carrying  products  from  sonic  of  the  large  farms  up 
the  Nile  down  to  market. 


'T\'e  will  have  an  appreciative  audience,"  said  Maitland, 
"for  they  love  munie."' 

Sirs.  Stuhbs  astonished  everyl>ody  by  producing  from  her 
cabin  a  large  accordeon.  After  the  merriment  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  the  new  instrument  ceased,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  bass  notes  of  the  accordeon  fitted  in  well 
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with  the  organ  and  other  instruments.  When  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
with  compressed  lips  and  defiant  air,  sat  up  straight  in  her 
arm  chair  and  played  to  perfection,  Mrs.  Byson's  usually 
quiet  demeanor  suddenly  disappeared  and  she  temporarily 
became  a  boisterous  and  happy  girl.  Then  Mrs.  Stubbs  as 
a  soloist,  accordeon  circling  in  the  air,  around  and  above 
her  head,  played  one  of  the  liveliest  jigs  imaginable,  to 
which  Mrs.  Byson,  in  her  glee,  tried  to  dance,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  hold  out  for  any  length  of  time  as  Mrs. 
Stubbs  played  too  furiously.  The  girls  were  so  amazed  at 
the  procedure  they  were  speechless. 

"One  cannot  tell,"  said  Jones,  ^*how  much  talent  there 
really  is  in  a  party  of  this  kind  until  occasion  develops  it." 

"The  more  the  better,"  said  ^faitland.  "I  haven' t  laughed 
so  much  since  Jones  bought  the  curios  at  l^uxor." 

The  sailors'  theories  proved  correct,  for  every  dog  within 
two  miles  set  up  an  unearthly  howl  when  Belle  played  the 
organ,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  other  instru- 
ments. Mr.  Jones  remarked,  **The  music  together  with  the 
howl  of  the  dogs  is  preferable  to  being  pestered  by  the 
natives." 

Belle  soon  picked  up  some  of  the  weird  chants  of  the 
sailors,  and  played  them  on  the  organ,  thus  overcoming 
their  prejudices,  and  the  music  became  a  feature  of  the 
long  evenings. 

"The  first  stop  after  leaving  Luxor  going  South  up  the 
river,"  announced  Maitland,  "is  Esna." 

"The  temple  is  only  a  few  minutes  walk,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stubbs.  "Oh,  if  we  could  get  there  without  those  donkey 
boys  1" 

"At  Edfu,  where  we  stop  for  the  night,"  explained  the 
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dragoman,  "tlie  ruins  are  undcT  tlie  control  of  a  govern- 
ment officer  and  the  beggars  nre  not  aUoncd  to  annoy 
travelers,  l)iit  after  that !"  and  the  guide  opened  his  eyes 


Till':  rri'icn  mlk 

and  looked  at  the  black  whip  Iiauging  to  one  of  the  guy 
ropes — "l[tist  crack  whip!" 

"Apsiian.  our  next,  will  be  a  two  days'  stop,"  said  Jones, 
"for  it  is  «|iiite  an  interesting  city.  The  big  dam  is  there 
and  wc  must  sec  it  Ihorouglily." 

On  sped  the  Sakkarali.      Occasionally  a  fresh  breeze 
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would  send  her  along  at  a  speed  not  to  be  despised  until 
Assuan  came  in  view.  One  of  the  girls  remarked,  **Talk 
about  being  towed  by  a  tug !  We  passed  two  this  morning 
and  are  gaining  on  them  still." 

After  their  ride  to  the  granite  quarries,  Maitland  led  the 
way  to  some  small  boats,  which  took  them  over  to  the 
Island  of  Philae. 

"Truly  a  most  enchanting  place,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Byson. 

^Tjunch!"  sang  out  the  girls.  "Time  to  eat!  We  are 
dreadfully  hungry.  Mr.  Jones  woke  us  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  this  morning  to  see  something,  and  we  forgot  most 
of  our  breakfast. 

The  cook  of  the  Sakkarah  had  provided  a  banquet  in  a 
basket,  to  which  all  sat  down  eagerly  among  the  ancient 
pillars.  After  exploring  the  island  they  visited  the 
marvelous  Assuan  Dam,  constructed  for  storing  the  waters 
for  irrigation  in  the  dry  season. 

"One  of  the  great  projects  of  this  century,"  exclaimed 
Maitland  enthusiastically. 

**What  do  you  say,"  said  Jones,  "if  we  leave  the 
Sakkarah  here  and  ride  up  the  river  to  Khartoum?'' 

"Thanks  to  your  old  friend.  Cook,"  said  Maitland,  "we 
can  go  from  here  on  a  regular  steamer  to  Wady-llalfah 
and  thus  save  a  lot  of  time.  Then  we  can  take  the  Sudan 
Military  Railway  to  Khartoum,  only  560  miles." 

"I  like  the  idea,"  said  Tot,  "because  when  we  go  back  to 
America,  some  one  will  be  sure  to  ask  'How  far  did  you  go 
up  the  Nile?'  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  *Tlic  whole 
thing.' " 

"The  journey,  this  circular  says,  can  be  made  from 
Wady-Halfah  to  Khartoum  in  a  Hrain  de  luxe.'    Wliat  do 
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you  think  of  that  ?'*  said  Jones.  ^^One  thousand  miles  into 
Africa  and  riding  on  a  first  class  train." 

"Electric  lights  and  electric  fans  on  the  cars,  too/'  said 
Belle. 

"Dining  cars ! ! !"  exclaimed  Tot  and  Bess  together. 
"Dinner  is  now  served  in  the  dining  car ! ! !  Two  cars 
ahead  V 

"Abu  Hamid  is  the  fourth  cataract.  We  will  pass  that 
point,  think  of  that  V  said  Tot. 

"Xot  only  the  second,  but  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth.  We  hear  much  about  the  first  and  second.  Sixth 
cataract,"  said  Bess,  "why  yes,  Khartoum  is  above  the 
sixth.    Here,  look  at  the  map." 

"It's  a  go!"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  raising  her  skirts,  and 
marching  through  the  sand  back  to  the  hotel. 

Tickets  were  secured  and  arrangements  made  to  have  the 
Sakkarah  tie  up  and  await  their  return  to  Assuan. 

"Prince  Abbas  is  a  fine  boat,"  said  Jones,  "and  we  are 
once  more  under  the  care  of  Cook.  Thank  Heaven !  Cook's 
the  chap  for  us  I" 

On  the  river,  the  scenery  now  became  more  varied  and 
thousands  of  palm  trees  grew  and  flourished  in  the  fertile 
soil,  while  in  many  places  bright  green  grass,  a  relief  from 
the  never  ending  sand,  sloped  like  beautiful  garden  lawns 
to  the  water  edge. 

They  had  now  reached  Amana.  The  view  from  the  roof 
of  the  temple  here,  looking  towards  Koroski,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  on  the  Nile.  The  belt  of  palms  on  the  right  bank^ 
backed  by  a  picturesque  ridge  of  black  hills  with  the  river 
separating  them  from  the  golden  sands  of  the  left  bank, 
forms  a  unique  and  charming  landscape,  and  the  sunsets 
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have  much  to  do  with  this  beauty.    The  next  place  is  Derr. 

"I  don't  like  those  crocodiles  on  the  bank,"  remarked 
Mrs,  Stubbs  as  they  passed  Derr, 

"They  are  as  harm  less  as  kittens,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
bravely,  who  would  not  have  gone  near  one  for  a  deed  of 
Africa. 


The  girls  were  busily  engaged  on  the  deck  securing  photo- 
graphs of  the  lazy  creatures  sunning  themselves  on  the 
sand.  Arriving  at  the  Temple  of  Abu  Simbel,  the  Abbas 
lay  by  for  a  day.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  determined  tu  see 
everything.  The  marvel  of  all  Egyptian  colossi  arc  the 
four  gigantic  statues  representing  Ramescs  II.     They  are 
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seated  on  thrones  attached  to  the  rOck,  and  the  faces  have 
a  heaiity  of  expression  not  thought  possible  in  such 
immense  figures.  The  total  height  is  sixty-six  feet  with- 
out the  pedestals. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  was  fascinated  and  together  with  Mrs. 
Byson  read  all  the  books  relating  to  the  famous  stone  images 
at  their  command,  l)ut  Jones,  Maitland,  the  girls  and  other 
passengers  interested  themselves  in  toilsome  climbing 
through  the  sand  to  the  top  of  tlie  cliffs  for  the  gorgeous 
views,  especially  at  sunset. 

^'Hurrah  for  Wady-Halfah !"  exclaimed  the  girls,  as  they 
sighted  a  large  vilhige,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  palms. 
Wady-IIalfah  has  a  poetic  sound,  but  nothing  appeared  to 
interest  the  travelers  except  the  *Hrain  de  luxe." 

The  arrival  of  tlic  stvamer  was  the  event  of  the  day  and 
when  the  Prince  Abbas  arrived  at  Wady-Halfah  all  the 
inhabitants  as  well  as  the  animals  appeared  to  welcome  the 
boat. 

The  girls  had  talked  all  morning  about  alligators,  rhin- 
oc*erpses,  hippopotami  and  other  dreaded  inhabitants  of  the 
Ujiper  Nile,  but  the  Captain  of  the  Prince  Abbas  assured 
them  that  he  had  never  encountered  anything  worse  than 
the  lazy  alligators  at  Derr,  and  the  commerce  of  the  river 
as  far  up  as  Khartoum  had  long  since  caused  the  larger 
and  fiercer  animals  to  seek  the  tributaries  of  the  river 
away  above  in  the  Uganda  region. 

"Oh,"  said  1'ot,  ** wouldn't  I  like  to  see  a  real  wild  rhin- 
oceros !"  but  Jones  quieted  her  ambitions  by  assuring  her 
that  Khartoum  was  by  all  odds  far  enough  away  from 
straight  civilization  and  that  would  be  the  limit  of  their 
trip. 
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"I  understand/'  said  the  Captain,  "that  a  party  has  been 
up  the  river,  securing  animals  for  exhibition  and  on  your 
way  down  you  may  meet  the  boat  or  raft  containing  them. 
They  have  left  here  by  this  time." 

It  was  not  quite  as  cool  as  promised  on  tlie  Sudan  Rail- 
way, but  remarkably  comfortable,  all  things  considered. 
The  musical  instruments  were  left  behind  on  the  Sakkarah, 
but  the  girls  had  organized  a  quartette — which  might  have 
been  worse.  Jones'  bass  was  a  trifle  too  high  to  chord  at 
all  times,  but  Maitland  made  him  practice  his  lower  register 
until  he  became  a  veritable  basso  profundo. 

The  trip  by  rail  was  a  pleasant  change  and  all  were  de- 
lighted when  the  train  pulled  into  Halfaya,  the  terminus 
of  the  railway,  and  by  the  trip  by  boat  to  famous  Khartoum, 
and  especially  when  safely  lodged  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  one 
of  the  most  complete  up  the  river. 

Khartoum  is  noted  throughout  England  and  America  as 
the  place  where  General  Gordon  was  killed.  A  Gordon 
Memorial  College  marks  the  spot  wliero  the  courageous 
General  fell.  The  town  extends  three  and  a  half  miles 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  and  is  famous  for  its  trade  in 
gum,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Houses  of  brick  and 
stone  surrounded  by  gardens  and  lawns  have  sprung  up 
since  the  war,  and  promenades  and  drives  are  in  keeping 
with  other  improvements  of  this  unique  city  in  a  far  away 
country,  only  recently  the  home  of  the  Khalifs. 

"What  I"  said  Bess,  on  coming  out  of  the  hotel.  ^TV^hat 
do  you  say  to  this?" 

"The  Military  Band  will  play  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
tomorrow,  Sunday.  And  we  will  all  be  there,"  said  Mr. 
Jones. 
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Maitland  inquired  in  vain  for  acquaintances.  None  of 
his  former  comrades  were  in  Khartoum. 

The  day  following  their  arrival  was  delightful.  After 
visiting  about  all  morning  and  enjoying  a  long  rest  at 
noon,  the  happy  family  was  ready  to  hear  the  music  of  the 
military  band. 

"These  military  bands  are  trained  to  perfection/'  ex- 
plained Maitland.  "If  any  criticism  can  be  made,  it  is 
that  their  playing  seems  automatic." 

"The  Germans,  if  you  fill  them  full  of  lager  beer,''  said 
Jones,  "sometimes  become  enthusiastic  over  their  music." 

"Not  so  with  our  military  bands,"  said  Maitland.  "But 
occasionally  when  on  the  way  to  a  skirmish,  or  arriving 
home,  they  play  with  more  vim." 

The  programme  of  the  day  was  as  follows: 

March  Tannhauser 

Largo   Handel 

La  Kein  de  Saba Gounod 

Serenade    Schubert 

With  a  selection  or  two  from  Beethoven  and  Chopin  and 
ending  with  a  medley  or  popular  airs  of  ragtime  tenden- 
cies, such  as  "The  Georgia  Camp  Meeting,"  and,  for  a 
finale,  England's  National  Anthem,  to  which  Tot  and  Bess 
sang  "My  Country  'tis  of  Thee,"  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  several  young  girls  and  soldiers  who  were  within 
hearing  of  their  voices.    All  enjoyed  the  music  heartily. 

"Familiar  tunes  heard  in  a  far-away  land,"  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  "always  seem  to  fill  one's  soul  with  greater  har- 
mony." 
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"A  brass  band  for  me,"  said  Tot;  and  Bess  replied, 
**There  are  times  when  a  first-class  band  hits  the  right 
spot." 

Two  oflBcers,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Uganda,  made 
the  return  trip  on  tlie  steamer  from  Wady-Halfali  to 
Assuan,  and  regaled  the  girls  with  marvelous  stories  of 
hunting,  telling  of  alligators  that  ate  natives  as  monkeys 
demolish  peanuts,  and  Tot  and  Bess,  by  manifesting  an 
intense  interest,  no  doubt  encouraged  the  officers  to  econo- 
mize slightly  in  the  veracity  of  their  yarns. 

Upon  their  return  to  Assuan,  they  found  the  Captain 
and  the  crew  of  the  Sakkarah  anxiously  awaiting  tJiem  and 
apparently  delighted  to  see  tliem. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  after  breakfast,  "We  have  seen  all  the 
points  of  interest  along  the  Nile,  and  the  pilot  says  the 
wind  is  right.  What  do  you  say  to  a  swift  sail  back  to 
Cairo,  stopping  only  for  supplies  ?''  All  agreed,  and  Bess 
and  Tot  struck  up  "Down  the  Ohio." 

"The  river  is  up  and  flashing  like  gold. 

By  the  ray  of  the  morning  sun; 
And  old  Aunt  Dinah's  down  in  tlie  hold, 

Getting  the  hoe-cake  done." 

*TVe  will  make  a  record  trip,"  answered  Tot,  who  had 
just  bought  a  darabuka  (drum)  and  several  tambourines 
for  the  crew.  "We  are  going  to  have  more  native  music 
on  our  way  back,  she  continued,  thumping  a  tambourine. 
Mr.  Jones  looked  dubious.  "That  will  make  us  howl,"  he 
said,  "instead  of  the  dogs." 
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It  was  the  time  of  year  when  a  steady  wind  blew  along 
the  river  and  the  Sakkarah,  aided  by  the  increasing  current, 
made  daily  runs  of  as  high  as  a  hundred  miles.  She  flew 
past  the  freight  barges  and  small  craft  heavily  laden.  The 
girls  saluted  the  occupants  by  singing  and  waving  flags, 
and  the  good-natured  boatmen  were  always  ready  to 
respond. 

"This  is  more  like  yachting  in  Long  Island  Sound/*  said 
Jones.    "We  are  mailing  great  time." 

The  sailors  watched  carefully  the  directions  of  the  wind. 
The  pilot  informed  the  girls  that  many  accidents  had 
occurred  on  the  river  through  carelessness.  "These  flat- 
bottomed  boats  without  much  keel  will  turn  over  very 
suddenly."  Just  as  he  spoke  a  strong  puff  of  wind  struck 
the  sail.  The  sailors  let  go  the  sheet  and  the  danger  was 
over. 

"We  have  to  look  out  all  the  time/'  said  the  pilot. 
"Especially  when  passing  the  mountains." 

Bess  and  Tot  were  not  to  be  disappointed,  for  on  their 
w^ay  down  the  river  they  passed  a  rhinoceros  on  a  raft 
fenced  about  and  guarded  by  numerous  natives.  The  ani- 
mal appeared  to  be  eating  its  dinner  and  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  its  environment. 

The  sailors  noticed  a  hippopotamus  on  a  raft  they  had 
passed  in  the  night  just  before  they  had  anchored,  being 
no  doubt  the  animals  the  Captain  of  the  Prince  Abbas 
said  they  would  pass  on  their  trip  down  the  Nile. 

The  first  thing  Mrs.  Stubbs  did  after  returning  to  Cairo 
was  to  ascertain  whether  her  scarabeus  bought  at  Luxor  was 
genuine  or  not.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Jones  they  visited 
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the  Gizeh  Museum,  where  she  found  that  it  was  indeed  a 
veritable  antique  and  a  rare  one.  Tlie  old  dealer  Mo- 
hammed at  Luxor  had  purloined  it  probably  from  the 
collector  for  the  British  Museum. 

"No  doubt  he  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  museum/' 
said  Jones.  "And  perhaps  my  basket  of  stuff  was  genuine 
too.'*  "No/'  replied  the  dragoman  with  a  serious  face  and 
shaking  his  head.  "All  yours,  made  in  Cairo.  No  good. 
Never  any  good!     Humbug!" 

They  had  secured  rooms  at  Shepheard's.  Mr.  Jones 
remarked  next  day  to  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "I  tell  you  it's  that  man 
Biggs  again.  He  has  been  here  twice  to  see  us.  He  is 
stopping  at  another  hotel,  but  has  noticed  our  arrival  at 
Cairo." 

"Are  we  to  be  annoyed  by  that  terrible  little  nuisance 
every\^'here  we  go?"  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"Why,  Maitland  says  it's  worth  the  price  of  the  best 
seats  at  a  comic  opera  to  hear  him  talk  to  his  wife ;  she  is 
nearly  out  of  her  senses  with  Biggs  and  his  purchases," 
said  Jones.  "He  bought  a  wooden  mummy  at  Assuan  and 
is  going  to  take  it  home  to  Boston,  and  he  has  a  whole 
trunk  full   of  the  kind   of  rubbish  I  bought  at  Luxor. 

Speak  of  the here  he  comes."     Mrs.   Stubbs  retired. 

Maitland  had  gone  shopping  with  Mrs.  Byson  and  the  girls. 

Biggs  grasped  Jones'  proffered  hand  as  if  he  had  been  a 
long  lost  brother.  "Got  here !  Hot  time !  V[hat  do  you 
think  of  the  place  anyway?  Going  home  soon?  Tough 
town,  ain't  it?"  Jones  replied  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
trip.  "I  have  often  congratulated  you  when  thinking  what 
a  nice  party  you  have  with  you,"  remarked  Biggs.  "Really/' 
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exclaimed  Jones.  Biggs  took  a  seat  and  removed  his 
cork  hat.  "Fool  of  a  looking  thing,  ain't  it?"  he  said, 
lifting  the  hat  before  Jones'  eyes.  ^'Rather/'  said  Jones. 
I  say/'  said  Biggs,  in  his  old  familiar  way ;  "do  you  know 
that  woman  (meaning  Mrs.  Biggs)  has  scolded  everybody 
up  the  Nile?  She  has  badgered  me  for  buying  a  few 
curios;  she  says  they  are  bogus,  but  what's  the  odds;  I've 
got  certificates  on  everything  and  my  friends  in  Boston 
won't  know  the  difference.  I  tell  you  if  we  do  get  fooled 
here,  we  can  fool  the  bunch  at  home  just  as  well."  And 
his  little  beadlike  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 

"Now  the  scarabs  are  probably  snide,"  taking  a  handful 
out  of  the  pockets  of  his  linen  duster.  "I  got  tl?em  cheap 
— a  dollar  a  dozen — and  here  are  the  certificates." 

"Why,"  said  Jones,  "the  certificates  are  from  the  Egypt- 
ologist; surely  he  would  not  do  that." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Biggs,  running  his  fingers  through  his 
scraggly  whiskers.  "He  wrote  the  certificates  for  some  real 
ones  that  cost  ten  pounds  each,  which  I  returned." 

"Little  insignificant  fraud,"  said  Jones  to  himself. 
What  next !"  "The  fun  of  it  is,"  said  Biggs  in  a  whisper, 
Mrs.  Biggs  believes  these  are  genuine  and  won't  let  me 
carry  them  anywhere  but  in  my  pocket  for  fear  I'd  lose 
them." 

Mr.  Biggs  enumerated  all  the  curious  things  he  had 
bought.  A  mummy  cat.  "What!"  said  Jones.  "A  mum- 
mied cat  ?  Same  one  I  bought."  "I  have  it  in  a  separate 
box.  Don't  smell  nice."  "I  should  say  not,"  said  Jones. 
"1  bought  that  cat  and  gave  it  back ;  it  died  less  than  four 
months  ago.     It  is  merely  sun  dried."    "It  doesn't  make 
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any  difference,"  said  Biggs,  smiling  with  his  wry  mouth. 
"It  will  fool  old  Thompson  in  our  hlock  at  home.  He 
will  read  the  fixed-up  certificate  from  the  Egyptologist 
that  this  cat  was  one  of  Cleopratra's  pets  and  when  found 
it  had  a  medal  to  that  effect  tied  on  its  neck,  and  you  bet 
he  will  give  two  hundred  dollars  for  it  at  least  V^ 

"The  mercenary  little  imp,"  thought  Jones. 

Biggs  had  boxes  full  of  all  sorts  of  trash,  bogus  papyrus 
writings  said  to  be  early  copies  of  the  Scriptures  trans- 
lated by  the  Egyptologist,  to  whicli  were  attached  various 
certificates  of  genuineness.  Numerous  figures  and  statu- 
ettes of  Egyptian  gods,  and  rings,  brooches,  cliains,  and 
ancient  gold  coins,  all  of  wliicli  Mr.  Jones  concluded  Mr. 
Biggs  would  turn  into  good  American  money  upon  his 
return  to  Boston. 

When  Maitland  returned  and  joined  them  on  the 
veranda,  Jones  desired  to  impress  Maithiiid  with  the  won- 
derful purchases  of  Biggs.  "Here  are  tlie  certificates," 
said  the  latter  gentleman,  evidently  practicing  his  decep- 
tion on  the  Captain.  Maitland  looked  quizzingly  at  Jones 
and  then  at  Biggs.  "Should  the  explorers  now  here,  act- 
ing for  the  British'  Museum,  discover  these  things,"  said 
Maitland,  picking  up  a  large,  green,  bogus  scarab  from 
the  collection,  "they  will  certainly  take  them  away  from 
you." 

"I  know,"  said  Biggs  gravely;  "we  leave  for  Alexandria 
tomorrow." 

When  Jones  informed  Maitland  of  the  little  man's 
scheme,  they  laughed  heartily.  "Xot  such  an  infernal  fool 
after  all,"  said  Jones.     The  last  seen  of  Biggs,  he  was 
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looking  for  the  Alexandria  train,  loaded  with  numerous 
bundles  and  packages  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Biggs  and  an 
escort  of  beggars,  porters  and  donkey  boys. 

'Thank  heaven !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stubbs,  coming  for- 
ward; "we  will  not  leave  here  until  we  know  that  they 
have  sailed  far  away !    Very  far  away !  !  !'* 
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TVlien  about  to  leave  Alexandria  for  Athens  on  the 
Tewfik  Kabbani,  a  I'urkisli  steamer,  an  altercation  took 
place.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  belligerent  and  would  not  be  paci- 
fied. The  clerk  bad  assigned  her  to  a  stateroom  with  four 
Persian  women. 

'*Xo  telling  what  tliov  might  do/'  she  said;  "and  no 
telling  how  tbev  may  look,  tlieir  faces  hidden  from  view. 
Xo,  1  will  stay  rigbt  bore." 

Jones  sought  the  ('a])tain,  who  spoke  English  slightly. 
A  deck  cabin  was  secured  for  tbe  bidics  and  Mrs.  Stiibbs 
became  peaceful.  Tot  j)referred  U)  join  tlie  Persian  ladies, 
but  upon  second  thought  changed  her  mind.  '*They  smoke 
cigarettes/"  said  Bess;  "'and  ])lay  a  game  with  peculiar 
cards;  I  saw  them.'' 

Ancient  Athens,  a  mere  memory  of  past  glory  and  splen- 
dor! **Why,"  asked  »lones,  'Vlid  this  once  ^ grand  section 
of  the  Old  World  go  to  rack  and  ruin?  It  makes  us  ask, 
will  our  great  cities  with  their  noble  public  institutions, 
twentv-storv  steel  buildings,  electrical  devices  and  mar- 
velous,  modern  improvements,  all  in  time  go  down  to 
nothing;  remain  hidden  through  inglorious  centuries,  and 
then  by  the  turning  of  a  spade  be  discovered !'' 

"Greece  has  passed  through  a  long  period  of  tribulation,'' 
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said  Maitland,  "caused  by  earthquakes,  wars,  financial 
panics  and  foreign  domination,  no  doubt,  but  today  she  is 
enjoying  independence,  and  the  dawn  of  another  age  of 
civilization  and  enlightenment/^ 

The  hotel  visited  fronted  the  garden  square  overlooking 
the  King's  palace.  During  the  absence  of  the  royal  family, 
it  was  customary  to  permit  visitors,  on  invitation,  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  palace  as  well  as  the  gardens. 

"We  must  not  all  rush  through  the  palace  like  a  lot  of 
tourists,''  said  ^frs.  Stubbs.  It  was  therefore  proposed  by 
Jones  that  Belle  and  Maitland  should  visit  the  palace  that 
morning  while  the  others  drove  about  Athens. 

They  were  escorted  through  the  palace.  "It  is  a  modest 
home  for  a  king,"  said  IVlaitland. 

"But  beautiful  and  home-like/'  replied  Belle.  "There 
is  little  attempt  at  display.  A  common  sense  family.  Let 
us  see  their  library.'^ 

On  the  shelves  were  many  familiar  books  and  on  a  little 
center  table  was  one  of  Bret  Harte's  novels  with  a  book 
mark,  which  signified  it  was  being  perused  by  royal  eyes. 

"Let  us  sit  down  here,"  said  Maitland,  "in  these  com- 
fortable old-fashioned  chairs,  and  fancy  we  are  the  king 
and  (|U(»en  of  Greece." 

"This  visit,"  said  Maitland,  "would  prove  an  adventure 
indeed  should  we  m(M?t  the  crown  prince.  I  would  be  wel- 
come, for  I  met  him  three  years  ago  upon  his  yacht  at 
Gibraltar.  He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  as  democratic 
as  anyone  could  be.  I  would  not  be  found  here  though  by 
a  member  of  the  royal  family  for  the  palace  itself." 

"How  embarrassing  it  would  be,"  said  Belle.  "Why  do 
they  permit  strangers  to  visit  a  palace?' 
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"It  is  a  custom  as  old  as  the  hills.  Nearly  all  the  royal 
families  of  Europe  not  only  permit  the  custom,  but  seem 
to  enjoy  having  their  palaces  exhibited,  especially  to 
Americans/' 

"It  may  be  to  show  us  what  beautiful  things  they  have,'' 
said  Belle.  "How  strange  it  is  that  nearly  all  Europe 
should  be  ruled  by  a  few  families.  Here  is  the  King  of 
Greece  a  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark." 

"Xearly  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Europe  are  related 
to  each  other,"  continued  Maitland,  "and  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  helps  to  maintain  peace  between  the  nations." 

"Yes,"  said  Belle,  "William  of  Germany  is  the  grand- 
son of  Queen  Victoria.  That  makes  a  close  union  between 
those  two  countries." 

"The  Danisli  roval  family  I  consider  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  in  all  Europe,''  continued  ^laitland.  "Their 
history  resembles  a  beautiful  fairy  story.  In  their  early 
days  the  royal  family  was  poor,  and  the  princesses,  now  so 
famous,  made  their  own  dresses.  When  their  parents  went 
out  riding,  the  entire  family,  six  children,  were  all  squeezed 
into  the  old  family  carriage.  Then  the  successor  to  the 
Danish  throne  eked  out  his  slender  income  by  giving  draw- 
ing lessons.  A  gyp?y  foretold  the  marvelous  destines  of  the 
princesses,  promising  one  a  double  crown  (remember  this 
was  almost  a  lifetime  before  the  present  King  Edward  was 
crowned),  to  another — rule  over  a  large  empire,  and  to 
another  a  queenly  title  without  a  kingdom." 

"The  g)T)sy's  prophecies  came  tru(»?"  asked  Belle. 

"Yes,  here  is  George,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
now  King  of  Greece.  Thyra,  a  daughter,  married  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  King  of  Hanover;  then  Dagmar  is 
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Empress  of  Kussia,  and  Alexandra  married  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  King  of  England,  and  she  wears  two  crowns, 
as  foretold  by  the  gypsy,  as  Queen  of  England  and  Empress 
of  India.'" 


AltTllKXON 


"Which  one  hwame  queen  wilhout  a  kingdom?" 
"Thyra,"  said  Sraitland,    "Hanover  was  formerly  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  but  about  18K6  became  a  province  of 
Prussia." 
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"What  a  wonderful  prophecy,"  said  Belle,  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

Jones  had  driven  the  ladies  out  to  the  Parthenon,  whose 
columns,  darkened  by  time,  stand  as  majestically  as  they 
did  centuries  ago.  The  grand  old  edifice  on  the  finest  site 
in  the  world  is  hallowed  by  recollections  that  affect  the 
human  heart  as  no  other  ever  has  or  will.  An  American 
writer  says  of  the  Parthenon :  *'Here  is  this  sanctuaried  city 
on  a  hill  where  all  is  old  and  nothing  new,  where  life  is 
but  the  life  that  is  no  more  and  wliose  memories  are  its 
invisible  inhabitants ;  here  choosing  the  time  when  the 
conditions  of  the  mind  favor  such  contemplation,  man  may 
recognize  his  own  insignificance  and  rise  to  higher  issues  on 
the  stepping  stones  of  history." 

Mrs.  Byson  said  i\thcns  conveyed  to  her  mind  over- 
whelming ideas  of  the  regal  magnificence  of  ancient  Athens 
and  proved  the  wonderful  attainments  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  general  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks 
of  over  two  thousand  years  ago. 

"And  strange,"  added  ^fr.  Jones,  "seems  the  dwindling 
away  of  that  superior  wisdom  and  genius." 

The  girls  preferred  tlie  theatre  of  Dionysius,  which  con- 
tained seats  for  thirty  thousand  people  and  where  gladiators 
fought.  "Wait  till  we  get  to  Kome  for  that,"  said  Jones. 
"The  Coliseum  will  give  a  better  idea  of  gladiators  than 
this." 

Happy  in  each  other's  presence,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  carriages  containing  Mr.  Jones  and  the  ladies  came 
rattling  up  to  the  hotel  steps,  where  Maitland  and  Belle 
were  waiting. 

"By  the  way,"  Maitland  said,  "I  met  the  British  consul 
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yesterday,  and  he  has  secured  an  invitation  for  us  all  to 
attend  a  reception  to  be  given  by  the  Queen  tomorrow  after- 
noon, tlie  day  of  the  return  of  the  royal  family.  I  would 
loe  honored  should  you  permit  me  to  escort  you,  and  no 
doubt  the  others  would  be  pleased  to  go.  I  do  not  believe/* 
he  added,  **there  will  be  very  much  formality.  The  military 
men  and  their  wives  and  the  foreign  legations  will  attend. 
Here  they  come  !'*  Jones  and  the  others  were  sighted  down 
the  street. 

Belle's  heart  leaped  with  joy.  ^'Think  of  it,"  she  said, 
**to  be  received  by  the  (^ueen  of  Greece."  As  Jones  arrived 
he  said,  ^*You  appear  to  have  enjoyed  your  visit  to  the 
palace." 

Belle  replied,  '*Positively  charming." 

Belle  was  so  happy  that  night  it  was  long  before  her  eyes 
closed  in  sleep,  and  in  her  prayers,  for  the  first  time,  she 
added  to  her  li.^t  of  those  for  God  to  bless,  Maitland. 

The  day  came.  jVFrs.  Stubbs  was  too  tired  from  sight- 
seeing to  attend,  and  ^Irs.  Bys-on  was  in  mourning.  Belle 
must  go,  while  Bess  and  Tot,  almost  heartbroken,  were  re- 
quested to  remain  at  the  hotel. 

Jones  said  "No !" 

"Please,"  Maitland  said.  "Jones  will  take  the  girls." 
Consent  was  finally  given,  and  the  British  consul,  a  young 
widower  and  a  friend  of  ^laitland's,  joined  them. 

As  Tot  held  the  arm  of  the  British  consul  and  was  about 
to  pass  up  the  steps  of  the  palace,  she  caught  sight  of  one 
of  the  body  guards  of  the  queen,  a  soldier  in  a  ballet  cos- 
tume. This  so  astonished  that  mirthful  young  woman  that 
she  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  her  laughter.  The 
British   consul   explained   to   her  that   the   costume   was 
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thoroughly  Greek  and  tliat  it  was  worn  in  honor  of  an 
ancient  custom. 

"The  handsomest  couple  I  ever  saw;'  said  he  to  Tot, 
'Taptain  Maithmd  and  your  sister.  What  a  charming 
woman  she  is !" 

Belle  was  l)eautifully  dressed  and  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
as  well  as  those  at  the  reception,  whispered  numerous  com- 
pliments, and  the  dark  eyes  of  the  (J reek  women  seldom 
left  the  young  American.  Queen  Olga  was  sweet  and 
gracious  when  the  Americans  were  introduced,  and  Lord 
Maitland,  Mr.  Jones  and  the  British  consul  with  the  young 
ladies,  were  cordially  welcomed  at  the  palace. 

Next  morning  as  Captain  Maitland  and  Jones  sat  in  the 
foyer  of  the  hotel,  a  well  dressed  man  stepped  up  to  Mait- 
land and  addressed  him. 

"Are  you  Caj)tain  ^[aitland,  sir?"*  asked  the  man. 

"1  am,"  said  Maitland. 

**I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  privately,  sir.'' 

"Say  what  you  have  to  say,'^  said  Maitland,  coloring 
slightly  and  looking  towards  Mr.  ,Jones.  *'This  gentleman 
is  a  friend." 

"I  have  a  communication,  sir,"  said  the  man,  who  proved 
to  he  a  memher  of  the  secret  service  of  Great  Britain.  "It 
is  from  the  Secretary  of  War."  Maitland  accepted  a  docu- 
ment hearing  a  great  seal  and  the  Arms  of  England,  and 
opened  it.  Jones  stood  hack  a  few  paces.  Maitland  perused 
the  communication  carefully.  The  secret  service  agent  re- 
mained standing. 

"I  will  thank  you,  sir,  to  receipt  for  this  and  then  my 
duty  ends."  Maitland  signed  the  receipt  and  then  the  man 
departed. 
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^Anything  important?"  asked  Jones,  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested. 

Maitland  bit  his  lips.  "Rather  a  perplexing  predicament, 
this/'  he  answered.  ^*^reans  that  I  must  go  to  South 
Africa. 

"South  Africa?*'  said  Jones.  *'We  are  on  our  way  to 
Italy." 

"It  is  a  call,"  said  Maitland,  ''not  a  demand.  It  is  a 
request  that  I  go  and  light  for  tuv  country.  A  demand 
I  might  refuse;  a  call  for  one's  country  cannot  be  ignored. 
Colonel  Broad  has  worked  ibis  around.  He  has  been  out 
with  me  ever  since  I  resigned  from  his  regiment.  The 
duchess  and  Broad,  who  are  old  friends,  have  gotten  their 
heads  together.  They  have  communicated  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  1  cannot  honorably  decline  to  accept." 

"It  is  a  trick,"  said  Jones  vehcmentlv.  ''I  would  decline. 
Let  us  write  to  the  S(»cretarv  of  War.  There  is  a  wav  out 
of  everything.  That  Boer  war — well,  what  do  you  really 
think  of  the  Boer  war?" 

"As  a  private  citizen  of  England  1  have  always  been 
opposed  to  it,"  said  ^laitland.  "'J'he  whole  alTair  is  a 
mistake.  This  call,  if  intended,  is  Lord  Kirchnor's  de- 
termination to  end  the  fight.  But  what  can  1  do?  It  is  a 
call  to  protect,  to  defend  one's  country,  and  we  English 
must  respond.  It  matters  not  what  intrigues  were  adopted 
to  bring  this  about." 

"I  do  not  understand  your  aunt,  the  duchess,"  said  Jones> 
"If  you  will  ])ardon  me,  her  letter  begging  you  to  resign 
from  the  regiment  was  written  while  the  Boer  war  was  in 
progress." 

True,"  said  Maitland,  "but  she  expected  I  would  return 
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to  England  and  help  her  manage  the  estate.  The  dear  old 
lady  is  in  a  tantnim.  Broad  has  put  the  worst  phase  of 
my  meeting  with  the  Bysons  and  you  all,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
made  out  that  they  are  a  common,  ignorant  lot.  'Slangy 
Americans,^  as  the  old  chap  usually  termed  all  Americans, 
whether  refined  or  not.  You  remember  he  absented  himself 
from  the  dinner  in  Gibraltar." 

"lie  is  an  old  brute.  She  has  been  prejudiced,  fearfully 
prejudiced,  against  these  people." 

"I  know  it.  Then  Day,  the  civil  engineer,  whom  we  met 
at  Asyut,  is  also  in  the  secret  service  and  he  has  written 
a  letter.  But  Gay  said  so  many  complimentary  things  about 
the  family." 

"The  more  complimentary  things  he  said,"  interrupted 
Jones,  "the  worse  it  would  be.  For  him  to  say  Miss  Byson 
was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady  would,  of 
course,  stir  up  the  duchess  and  make  her  accede  to  any  de- 
mand that  Broad  might  make  to  get  you  home.  The 
duchess  is  afraid  you  will  marry  an  American.  Let  us  go 
to  England.  Do  not  decide  at  present.  Go  home  to  the 
duchess  and  explain  all.  Study  up  the  situation,  then 
decide." 

Maitland  thought  a  long  minute,  then  said,  "Your  are 
always  right.    I  will  do  as  you  suggest." 

As  Bess  and  Tot  were  making  their  last  purchase  at 
Athens  they  noticed  a  novel  method  of  making  change. 
Thev  handed  the  merchant  ten  drachmas  in  the  form  of  a 
bill.  They  had  bought  five  drachmas'  worth.  The  merchant 
handed  out  the  goods,  and  then  tearing  the  bill  in  two 
parts,  handed  them  back  one  half,  this  being  the  custom  of 
making  change  in  Greece. 
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Jones  had  been  greatly  worried  over  Maitland,  and  ex- 
perienced relief  when  in  the  old-fashioned  coach  of  the 
Peleponnesns  railway  they  were  leaving  Athens  far  behind. 
The  railroad  ran  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Aegina,  across  which  is  the  fabled  golden 
shore. 

"It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,"  said  Jones  to 
Bess  and  Tot,  "to  picture  the  gods  of  old  as  its  inhabitants. 
The  serene  grove  of  trees,  washed  by  the  rippling  waves  of 
the  bay,  shaded  by  the  cloud-capped  mountains,  that  seem 
set  in  the  background  to  protect  it,  is  just  the  spot  for  gods 
to  play  in.  See  Tot,  there  is  Hercules  showing  his  muscle 
by  heaving  rocks  into  the  clear  water.  And  there,  Bess, 
under  the  cypress  trees  Bacchus  has  passed  Venus  a  sherry 
cobbler,  which  she  is  sipping  through  a  straw,  while  on  the 
green  lawn  over  there  sits  Apollo  playing  a  lively  air,  to 
which  the  nine  Muses  led  by  Terpsichore  are  dancing  a  two- 
step.  Then  you  can  imagine  Cupid  is  firing  his  arrow  at 
those  Greek  girls  in  the  garden  who  have  ventured  too  near. 
Do  you  see  that  big  black  cloud  ?  Jupiter  is  resting  on  that 
cloud.  He  is  angry  because  he  was  not  invited  to  the 
dance." 

"Yes,  the  two-step,"  said  Bess. 

*^e  shakes  his  head;  the  rain  falls  and  the  picnic  is 
broken  up." 

"Good !"  said  Tot.  "Give  us  some  more.  That's  not  at 
all  bad." 

After  passing  the  great  ship  canal  at  Corinth,  which  is 
modem  and  saves  ships  bound  for  the  north  end  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Marmoia,  a  trip  of  over  four 
hundred  miles,  Patras  is  reached.    A  ship  is  ready;  then, 
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after  touching  at  the  beautiful  Island  of  Corfu,  they  come 
in  sight  of  Brindisi,  Italy. 

Maitland  and  Jones  had  conferred  respecting  the  tactics 
they  should  adopt  to  get  to  London  without  any  apparent 
haste,  when  the  duchess  should  be  consulted. 

Jones  used  strategy.  **It  is  now  spring;  we  have  traveled 
a  long  way ;  Paris  will  be  lovely  in  ]\Iay ;  Maitland  has  im- 
portant business  in  London,  and  so  have  I.  1  must  cable 
to  Xew  York  for  three  days  at  least,  to  ascertain  how  my 
business  is.'*  Jones  also  had  posted  Tot  that  when  he  got 
to  London  or  Paris  he  would  make  her  some  pocket  money 
in  wheat.  Tot  had  not  forgotten  that  promise  by  any 
means.  Belle  was  anxious  to  see  Paris,  vso  with  this  aid 
Jones  proved  a  winner.  ^Irs.  Stubbs  wanted  a  month's 
rest;  Mrs.  Byson  was  indifferent  as  to  where  they  went. 
She  was  enjoying  the  trip,  and  would  go  anywhere.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  stop  at  Venice,  Florence  and  Milan, 
and  then  visit  Paris,  where  the  ladies  could  find  comfortable 
quarters  while  Maitland  and  Jones  proceeded  to  London. 

It  was  a  great  change  from  the  bright,  glaring,  sun- 
dazzled  streets  of  Athens  to  the  sober  gray  town  of  old 
Bologna,  Italy. 

**We  will  do  nothing  here,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  "but  sleep  and  drive  about.  This  journeying  on 
the  Adriatic  Railway  may  be  very  interesting,  but  it  is 
dreadfully  severe." 
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The  Torre  Asinelli,  a  tower  in  Bologna,  built  in  1109, 
is  321  feet  high  and  22  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  was  tlie 
chief  attraction  of  the  place.  "This  demonstrates,"  said 
Jones,  "that  a  building  could  be  erected  thirty  stories  high 
upon  one  of  out  twenty-five-foot  lots.  Have  an  elevator  in 
the  rear  and  a  series  of  offices  running  up  in  front,  allow- 
ing ten  feet  in  the  clear  for  each  story." 

These  towers  were  the  fads  of  a  certain  day.  Every 
family  of  importance  had  one.  At  the  same  time  they 
also  took  to  building  leaning  towers.  These  leaning  towers 
were  erected  upon  plumb  foundations,  but  were  carried  up 
as  far  as  safety  would  permit  in  a  leaning  attitude.  It 
is  said  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  towers  at  one 
time  in  Italy,  and  many  of  them  were  leaning  towers. 

"The  statement  that  the  tower  of  Pisa  has  dropped  to 
one  side  is  nonsense.  The  Pisa  tower  was  built  that  way," 
said  Maitland.    "I  know  it  now." 

Beautiful  Venice,  City  of  Gondolas !  Poets  have  rhapso- 
dized over  this  romantic  old  spot;  but  it  was  raining 
and  raining  hard,  when  two  dozen  noisy  gondoliers  strug- 
gled together,  begging  the  late  arrivals  at  the  depot  to 
take  their  particular  boats  and  be  propelled  across  the 
Grand  Canal. 
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"Eats!"  said  Tot.    "Where  is  the  romance?"  which  re- 
mark was  quickly  silenced  by  Mrs.  Stubbs. 


^^1^  '^m 

> 

> 

■tOUKE    ASINELLI,    BOLOGNA 


The  Grand  Canal  appeared  dreary.    The  defects  in  the 
old  buildings  were  intensified ;  the  black,  funereal  gondolas 
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were  uninviting,  and  Tot  said  woefully,  "Talk  about  beauti- 
ful Venice ;  this  is  the  worst  place  we've  struck  yet." 
"All  the  romance  of  marvelous  A'enice  seems  a  myth," 


LEANlX^i  TUWK 


said   Mrs.   Stubbs,   "in   this   miserable  weather,    I    must 
admit."    They  were  all  disap]>ointed  over  the  picture. 

"Cheer  up,"  rejoined  llaitland.  "Wait  till  the  sun 
comes  out  and  repaints  the  buildings  with  their  gorgeous 
tints  and  lightens  up  the  placid  water.     It  is  a  dear  old 
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place,  and  we  will  all  Ijcuuiue  wonderfully  eiitlm^iastic  when 
we  beliold  it  in  Hs  pruper  ligiit — fiitlier  sunlight  or  moon- 
light. IJiit  you  must  liave  light  aud  clear  fikies  in  Venice." 
Aiiiid.st  the  noiKe  and  confut^iim  of  Ewcaring,  Rtruggling 
and  wrangling  boatmen,  tlie  trunks  aud  belongings  were 


THE  r.RAND  CANAL 


Kidrd  into  llic  gondolai*  and  tlic  Imfd  was  readied.  The 
^Vneiian  landlord  v.n!'  very  soitv — Toonis  were  very  scaree, 

"Liar,"  wliisiiered  .Tonos.  "Xot  two  dozen  people  in  the 
Jintid,  the  statinn  man  j^aid." 

"Ah,  pignnr,  we  linve  turned  away  many,"  he  said,  ad- 
dreiijiing  .Tone?.  Mrs.  Stnlilis  waii  anxious,  as  she  feared 
another  tussle  with  the  boatmen. 
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"Then  turn  us  awny,  too,"  said  Maitlaml;  "Itecaiise  v 
want  the  best  rooms  fronting  the  Grant]  Canal." 

"Ah,  I  see.     Say,  Giovanni,  has  xc  princpss  left?"  I 


VKNiriO  —  ST.    MAItK*! 


sang  out.  Giiiviinni  was  the  pmfcssioiial  iiiuvaiicator  ol 
tile  edtahlitihnu'iit. 

"Si,  signor." 

'Tlien  show  tlu-^c  lucky  \v>,]A>.-  U>  -mv  rooms  .ic<iiiiii-<!  by 
ze  princess." 

'•Make  a  eontnu-l,"  sai.l  .l.m.^s.  The  primess  evidently 
had  a  dozen  rooms,  fur  ail  on  that  tioor  was  vaiurit. 
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Jones,  who  acted  as  treasurer,  discovered  that  the  bill 
for  the  gondolas  was  twice  the  price,  hut  considered  that 
near  enough,  and  said,  "Twice !  .  I'm  not  going  to  kick  if 
it's  only  twice  V^ 

He  had  ordered  an  elaborate  dinner,  for  the  entire  party 
was  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  owing  to  the  delayed 
arrival  of  the  train.  Belle  in  the  meantime  entertained 
them  by  reading  a  selection  from  Charles  Dickens'  descrip- 
tion of  St.  Marks.  '*It  is  a  great  piazza  anchored,  like  all 
the  rest,  in  the  deep  ocean.  On  its  broad  l)osom  is  a  palace, 
more  majestic  and  magnificent  in  its  old  age  than  all  the 
buildings  of  the  earth  in  the  high  prime  and  fullness  of 
their  youth.  Cloisters  and  galleries  so  light  they  might  be 
the  work  of  fairy  hands;  so  strong  that  centuries  have  bat- 
tered them  in  vain.  Not  far  from  there  again,  a  tower, 
richest  of  the  rich  in  all  its  decorations,  even  here  where 
all  is  ricli,  sustains  aloft  a  gieat  orl),  gleaming  with  gold 
and  deepest  blue,  tlie  twelve  signs  of  Ihe  Zodiac  ])ainted  on 
it  and  a  mimic  sun  revolving  in  its  course  around  tliem, 
while  above  two  bronze  giants  hammer  out  the  hours  upon 
a  sounding  bell." 

"Bravo/'  said  Maitland.  **l)i('kens  was  a  great  ob- 
server.'' 

"Wait  until  we  hear  Mr.  J(mes''  description.''  said  Tot. 

"The  waiter  has  arrived  at  last,"  was  all  the  criticism 
Mrs.  Stubbs  cared  to  ex])ress  at  that  ])articular  moment. 

The  following  day  the  rain  and  mist  disappeared  and  the 
sun  shone  out  warm  and  radiant. 

"What  a  difference  the  weather  makes  in  Venice,"  said 
the  girls,  who  occupied  the  rooms  abandoned  by  the  fair 
princess  three  years  ago.     Then  they  opened  their  wide 
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windows  and  peering  out  at  the  Grand  Canal  beheld  numer- 
ous boats  with  brightly  decorated  sails,  excursion  steamers 
gliding  swiftly  by,  gondolas  by  the  hundreds  moving  about 
in  all  directions,  for  it  was  Sunday  and  many  were  off 
to  attend  early  mass.  Music  was  heard  from  boats  starting 
out  to  other  isles,  Joaded  with  gay  picnickers.  Adjectives 
qualifying  the  beauty  of  Venice  flew  thick  and  fast.  The 
enthusiastic  Tot  had  her  camera  out  immediately  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  excursion  boat  that  had  just 
landed  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

"Say,  Bess,  this  is  immense.  Think  of  it !  No  rattling 
noise  of  horses'  hoofs,  no  cable  cars,  no  omnibuses,  no  bang- 
ing of  wagons  over  the  pavements,  no  electric  cars,  nothing 
but  the  splash" — just  at  that  particular  instant  Belle, 
who  occupied  the  alcove,  and  who  desired  to  sleep,  fired  a 
pillow,  which  knocked  Tot  completely  off  her  feet — "of  an 
oar,'*  Tot  continued  undismaved. 

"Miss  Tot,  you  go  to  bod  at  once ;  do  you  hear  ?  It  is 
only  five-thirty  and  we  were  not  to  be  called  until  seven.'' 
Tot  retired  and  Bess  followed  suit,  knowing  the  determina- 
tion of  their  elder  sister. 

Maitland  had  received  another  message.  "How  on  earth 
did  they  know  you  were  here?"  asked  Jones,  as  they  walked 
together  down  the  Square  of  St.  Marks. 

"Secret  service,"  said  Maitland.  "The  duchess  is  on  my 
trail.  She  has  great  influence,  and  during  war  England 
has  a  coterie  of  secret  agents  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  record  of  my  whereal)outs  is  kept,  and  every 
move  we  have  proposed  and  every  conversation  we  have 
had  is  in  her  possession.    There  may  be  valid  reasons  why 
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the  wortliy  old  dame  should  worry  herself  so  much  about 
me,  but  I  really  do  not  know  what  they  are." 

"Are  you  the  sole  heir  to  the  estates  you  mentioned?" 
inquired  Jones. 

"I  never  thought  of  that.  Perhaps  I  am.  I  had  three 
cousins,  all  of  whom  are  dead ;  one,  a  dissipated  chap,  died 
recently.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  duchess',  too.  Gad! 
I  never  thought  of  tliat !"  exclaimed  Maitland  excitedly,  as 
they  turned  the  corner  leading  down  to  the  Grand  Canal. 
"There  is  some  mystery  about  this  matter !" 

"Why  did  they  not  send  you  to  South  Africa  before? 
The  war  is  practically  over  now." 

"You  are  right,  Jones ;  why  did  they  not?  I  have  begged 
and  implored  Colonel  Broad  to  have  us  transferred.  When 
the  Boor  war  broke  out  T  wanted  to  go  so  badly  I  was  will- 
ing to  change  to  any  regiment.  He  was  as  impregnable  as 
the  big  old  rock  itself.  *Nay,  my  boy,'  he  would  reply; 
'the  duchess.^  " 

"I  see  it  all,"  said  Jones.  "They  desire  to  get  you  away 
from  the  Byson  family,  believing  you  may  become  entan- 
gled in  a  matrimonial  affair,  and " 

"And  what?"  asked  Maitland,  looking  at  Jones  sternly. 
"1  was  going  to  say,  disgrace  the  family  name.  But  I  don't 
think  they  intended  to  go  so  far  as  that — that  you  might 
marry  beneath  you,  or  what  is  still  more  plausible,  not 
marry  the  woman  the  duchess  has  selected  for  you." 

"Ah !  There  you  have  it !  Now  you  are  right,  and  I  know 
the  very  girl.  She  lives  in  Northhampton,  about  sixty 
miles  from  London.    Lord  help  me!" 

"That  puts  a  new  phase  on  the  case,"  said  Jones. 

"Sh-h-h !''   said   ^laitland,  pressing  Jones'   arm   to   be 
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silent.  "Let  us  take  a  gondola  and  sail  about  and  discuss 
this  matter.  Do  you  see  that  fellow  standing  there?  He 
has  been  following  us,  and  1  noticed  him  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel  early  this  morning.    We  can  easily  get  rid  of  him/' 

"Can  you  speak  English  ?"  asked  Jones  of  a  sleepy  gondo- 
lier. He  grinned  a  sun-burnt  grin.  His  face  was  tanned 
to  a  fine  morocco-leather  color. 

"No  speaka  mucha.     Some  speaka." 

"It  will  not  make  any  difference,"  said  Maitland.  "We 
will  sit  in  the  prow  and  he  will  propel  the  gondola  from  the 
stem  end.  He  will  not  understand  what  we  are  talking 
about." 

"Two  men  wanta  ?" 

"No;  one  man"  said  Jones. 

"Onea  man  nuffa.  Onoa  man  too  mucha,'"  said  Mait- 
land. 

'That  explains  much,"  said  Jones,  sitting  close  to 
Maitland  in  order  that  he  could  not  be  overheard. 

"If  I  wanted  to  stay,"  said  Maitland,  "I  mipjht  go  out 
to  that  dreary  old  place — castle,  you  might  call  it — near 
Bedford,  and  hobnob  a  while  with  the  old  lady  and  discuss 
war  and  other  news  with  tlie  old  bores  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

'The  War  Secretary  would  notify  you  that  the  volunteer 
corps  was  complete  and  your  services  would  not  be  needed," 
added  Jones. 

"About  it !"  said  Maitland.  "Estates !  Estates !  Pshaw ! 
I  want  to  see  life.  I  want  to  be  engaged  in  some  exciting 
business.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  drone,  merely  dragging  out 
an  existence  in  Bedford,  wining  and  dining  with  a  lot  of 
bothersome  old  fossils.    See  what  I  have  endured  in  Gibral- 
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tar !  That  was  done  to  give  me  a  military  career.  Why, 
Jones,  I  have  already  become  a  sort  of  fossil. 

Jones  smiled.  "Well,  if  you  are,  the  entire  world  will 
soon  move,  for  you  are  a  lively  antique  when  you  get  your 
back  up  and  your  biceps  working." 

"Our  meeting  has  been  a  happy  one,  anyway,''  said 
Maitland. 

"I  know  enough  about  the  happy  meeting,"  said  Jones, 
chuckling,  "to  aver  that  no  power  on  earth,  not  even 
the  Duchess,  a  Secretary  of  War,  or  any  oilier  vast  and 
fearful  obstacle  will  ever  separate  you !'' 

"Yes,"  said  Maitland.  "We  are  not  engaged,  but  I  love 
the  ground  she  walks  on.  Belle  Byson  is  an  angel,  as  well 
as  a  woman.  A  beautiful,  pure,  sweet  woman.  The  most 
adorable  creature — a  pure,  sweet  woman,"  he  continued. 

Jones  said  nothing  in  response  for  a  long  minute. 

"I  know,"  continued  Jones,  breaking  the  silence,  "you 
will  hate  to  leave  us,  and  I  really  believe  I  had  better  go 
with  vou." 

"Will  you  ?"  said  Maitland  joyfully.    Jones  nodded. 

"Then  we  will  go  to  the  Duchess  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  We  will  be  diplomatic  and  wait  the  result.  This 
conversation  has  cheejed  me.  I  do  not  desire  to  go  to 
South  Africa  now,  but  if  it  is  necessary  I  shall  go." 

"And  no  one,"  exclaimed  Jones,  "in  this  world,  if  your 
honor  is  at  stake,  would  more  gladly  see  you  go  than  the 
sweet  little  woman  you  love." 

"Mrs.  Stubbs  is  anxious  to  have  the  girls  remain  at  Flor- 
ence to  learn  painting  and  study  art,"  said  Jones.  "Per- 
haps they  will  stay  here  a  month  or  two  and  go  to  Florence. 
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Should  Dame  Fortune  Jriiiile  on  us  we  will  meet  them  here 
or  in  Paris  in  less  tlian  a  month." 

"It  io  now  March,  and  the  latter  part  of  May  is  delight- 
ful in  Paris/'  said  Maitland. 

"Wherever  they  are  pleased  to  go  will  answer/'  said 
Jones. 

A  long  argument  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  was  required 
to  reconcile  the  family  to  its  abrupt  breaking  up,  and  the 
departure  of  Maithind  and  Jones  for  London.  Belle  was 
pale  and  reticent  all  the  evening,  while  Bess  and  Tot  sat 
and  talked  together  in  whispered  tones.  They  were  plan- 
ning a  trip  in  a  gondola  to  a  distant  island  to  assuage  their 
grief.  Good-byes  were  in  order  as  Jones  and  Maitland  took 
a  gondola  to  go  over  to  the  railway  station,  the  girls 
answering  the  waving  of  their  liandkerchiefs  until  they 
were  out  of  sight. 

There  was  a  three  weeks'  stav  in  Venice.  Bess  and  Tot 
had  visited  every  point  reaoluHl  })y  excursion  steamers  and 
gondolas,  and  had  t^iken  photograj)hs  of  nearly  everything 
from  pigeons  up  to  a  grand  binrs-eye  view  of  Venice  as 
seen  from  the  highest  point  availal)le,  tlie  Campanile  in 
St.  Mark's  Square  having  fallen  down.  Belle  had  assidu- 
ously sketched  and  jiainted  nearly  every  gondola  and  odd- 
colored  sail  that  floated  past  the  ])iazza  of  the  hotel.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  liad  strolled  through  the  churches 
examining  frescoes  and  paintings  to  their  hearts'  content. 
It  was  a  lonesome  three  weeks,  however.  "Wonder  how  Mr. 
Jones  and  Ca])tain  Maitland  are  today,"  was  becoming  a 
daily,  almost  hourly,  question. 

"There  are  many  thousand  Americans  residing  in  Italy," 
said  tlie  American  guide,  himself  quite  an  artist,  who  had 
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been  engaged  to  escort  the  visitors  througli  tlie  labyrinthine 
galleries  of  Florence,  Italy,  lionie  of  art. 

'What  are  they  doing?''  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
They  are  living  here.  They  sometimes  go  home  to 
America  to  visit,  but  they  have  their  pews  in  churches,  their 
circles  of  society,  their  houses,  their  villas,  and  their  auto- 
mobiles here;  they  are  really  Italian  citizens.  It  may  be 
said  they  have  lost  interest  in  their  own  country.  They 
have  adopted  Italy  as  their  home,  their  children  are  being 
educated,  as  they  can  acquire  accomplishments  here,  which, 
pardon  me,  they  might  not  acquire  at  home." 

^*I  suppose,'^  added  Mrs.  Byson,  ^'hundreds  of  sightseers 
visit  Itiilv  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  art." 

*'Yes,''  continued  the  artist,  standing  before  a  picture, 
the  merits  of  which  he  was  about  to  ex])ound.  "They 
would  not  even  look  at  this.  They  arrive  in  droves,  hustle 
through  Pompeii,  rush  through  Rome,  bustle  through  the 
Forum,  gaze  on  the  (^oliseum,  break  into  the  (^atacombs, 
ogle  a  A'enns  or  two,  do  the  churches,  splash  along  the 
Appian  Way  and  wind  up  in  a  month  with  headaches,  back- 
aches and  stilT  necks." 

"Whv  do  they  do  this?"  asked  :\Irs.  Stubbs. 

**There  has  been  of  la  to  im])lanted  in  every  American 
woman's  heart,"  continued  the  artist  guide,  **a  desire  to 
outdo  her  neighbor  in  'acquiring  art.'  Traveling  has  be- 
come a  fad.  ^len  hate  art  galleries,  as  a  rule,  also  the 
inside  of  churches."  The  girls  laughed.  'To  the  usual 
man  the  story  of  a  picture  has  no  genuine  interest;  women 
realize  this  fact,  and  say  that  most  men  are  lacking  in 
artistic  instinct.  It  is  not  that;  they  do  not  care  to  study. 
I  confess  I  was  bored  at  first,  but  now  to  walk  through  the 
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Uffizi  is  to  me  like  a  pleasant  dream.  I  see  beauty  and 
art  everywhere.  The  walls  are  covered  with  significant 
and  happy  thoughts.  Ah,  ladies,"  continued  the  gray- 
haired  artist,  "I,  too,  could  not  leave  Florence." 

As  they  spoke,  in  rushed,  pellmell,  a  dozen  women  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  It  proved  to  be  the  "Boston  Art 
Class."  They  crowded  in  front  of  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who  re- 
quested the  guide  to  permit  them  to  pass  before  he  resumed 
his  remarks. 

"Let  us  hear  wluit  thoy  have  to  say/'  whispered  Mrs. 
Bvson. 

"Whose  is  it?"  asked  a  hungry  art  female  of  tlie  Boston 
class.  "Why  TitianV  of  course,"  answered  another.  To 
these  women  wlio  had  been  studying  two  months  in  Italy  it 
made  no  material  diflVrence  whether  the  subject  was  a 
seraph  or  a  wash  tub ;  the  main  (juestion  was,  **Whose  is 
it?"  One  stout,  elder! v  ladv  of  the  class  remarked,  "F'or 
coloring,  give  me  Mickle/'  She  had  stopped  calling  him 
Michael  Angelo  three  days  after  her  arrival  in  Florence. 
When  she  came  to  an  Angelo,  she  pouted  her  lips,  blew  out 
her  already  too  fat  cheeks,  and  said  with  a  giddy  expression 
intended  for  adoration,  "ItV  a  Mickle;  ain't  it  lovely?" 
Wash  tub  or  seraph,  Mickle  was  in  it.  The  Boston  Art 
Class  had  gone  so  far  that  even  authors  were  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

"What  did  you  do  with  my  Buskin?"  asked  a  bright- 
eyed,  little  woman  of  a  tall,  angular  female  with  an  ancient 
art  expression. 

"Why,  I  didn't  like  him,"  was  the  answer.  "I  picked 
him  up  this  morning,  turned  him  over  three  or  four  times 
and  then  flung  him  down."     Bess  and  Tot,  although  on 
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their  good  behavior,  laughed  outright  at  this  remark.  The 
art  student,  of  course,  referred  to  'Mr.  Kuskin's  book, 
"Stones  of  Venice,"  and  not  to  the  author  personally. 

The  great  Titian,  as  is  very  generally  known,  painted  a 
very  naked  young  lady  called  Venus.  The  Boston  Art  Class 
had  moved  over  en  masse  to  survey  that  picture. 

"Oh !  Ain't  he  lovely !"  said  one.  Then  a  maiden  lady 
of  the  class,  who  had  a  sore  throat,  around  which  was  a 
piece  of  white  flannel  saturated  with  goose  oil,  remarked  in 
a  hoarse  whisper,  "Oh !  I  could  fairly  worship  Titian ! 
Whenever  I  see  his  skin  I  feel  as  if  1  should  like  to  pinch 
it ;  it  is  so  natural !"  and  here  she  pinched  at  the  air.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  reader  that  the 
art  lady  meant  the  skin  of  Venus  and  not  of  the  deceased 
artist. 

"Now,  isn't  it  too  lovely  for  anything?'' 

"Oh  !  I  think  Titian  is  such  a  dream  I" 

"I  hear  this  chat  frequently,"  said  the  old  artist,  smiling. 
"It  is  entertaining,  at  least.    Let  us  follow." 

Then  they  came  to  a  picture  by  Kaphael.  One  of  the 
class  holding  the  guide  book  before  her  eyes  exclaimed, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  some  divine  being,  "Oh,  dear,  I 
fairly  dote  on  Kaphael !"  Another  said,  "Oh,  dear!"  And 
then  the  entire  class  sighed.  "How  simply  superb  he  is! 
I  alwavs  know  him  when  1  see  him."  "J  am  crazv  after 
him !"  said  another.  "He  is  a  dove !"  said  the  lady  with 
the  sore  throat,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  There  was  not  a  single 
"he"  in  the  picture;  they  meant  Kaphael. 

Neither  Mrs.  Stubbs  nor  Mrs.  Bvson  had  arrived  at  that 
stage  in  art  where  they  were  so  personally  interested.  As 
the  class  walked  out  into  another  room  the  fat  lady  stopped 
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long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  Correggio.  "It's  his 
eyebrow !"  she  said.  *^less  him,  it's  his  eyebrow !"  The 
eyebrow  was  on  a  soldier  in  the  picture  painted  by  Cor- 
reggio. 

Before  a  sublime  work  of  Raphael  they  stood  aghast  for  a 
moment  with  lips  sealed,  their  hearts  palpitating  with  ex- 
citement. The  fat  lady  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
"Divine!''  she  said.  Then  at  the  signal  the  entire  club 
uttered  a  storm  of  adjectives.  "True  grace!"  said  one. 
"Exquisite !"  roared  the  member  with  the  sore  throat,  which 
effort  caused  her  to  sneeze,  thus  momentarily  diverting 
the  club's  thoughts  from  the  work  of  art. 

"A  very  ambitious  set,"  remarked  the  old  artist.  "They 
are  great  students!  In  your  perigrinations  should  you, 
however,  meet  the  art  class  from  Missouri,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  even  more  highly  entertained.^ 


}} 
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A  SIDE  TRIP 


After  a  long  drive  from  the  station,  Maitland  and  Jones 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Castle  of  Bedford.  The  avenue 
leading  from  the  gate  to  the  ivy  clad  stone  house  was  lined 
with  venerable  trees  whose  branches  reached  over  the  road- 
way and  formed  a  shady  arch. 

'^Romantic  old  spot !''  said  Jones.  ^'Rather  gloomy,"  re- 
plied Maitland.  **Good  place  to  visit  for  a  week  or  two 
only." 

Nearing  the  house  the  dense  foliage  along  the  roadway 
disappeared  and  occasionally  bright  IhhIs  of  geraniums  and 
roses  peeped  out  between  rich,  well-trimmed  lawns  and 
hedges. 

As  they  drove  around  a  circling  roadway  and  came  in 
front  of  the  building  ,a  wide  lawn  with  beautiful,  flower- 
lined  walks  stretching  out  in  all  directions,  informed  them 
that  skilful  gardeners  were  in  charge.  They  dismissed  the 
cab  and  immediately  encountered  on  the  steps  of  the  castle 
a  very  austere  person  in  a  gorgeous  livery  of  red,  yellow 
and  gilt. 

"The  new  footman!''  said  Maitland.  "Old  Henry  was 
eighty  when  I  was  here  last ;  he  must  have  died  or  perhaps 
he  has  been  pensioned  off." 

*^here  is  Henry?"  inquired  Maitland. 
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^*'E  died,  me  lord/'  answered  tlie  buttoned  individual, 
who  stood  exceedingly  erect  and  held  his  head  as  far  back 
as  possible  without  breaking  his  neck.  "Last  IMichaelmas, 
sir,'*  continued  the  flunkey.  He  then  turned  about  auto- 
matically, and  opened  the  heavy  oak  door. 

"There's  a  lot  of  red  tape  here,"  whispered  Maitland. 
"Don't  get  discouraged."  Jones  laughed  and  said,  "Oh,  I 
am  not  afraid  if  you  stand  pat." 

They  were  ushered  into  a  large  reception  room ;  it  was 
gloomy  and  dark  but  richly  furnished.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
maid  appeared  and  announced  that  the  duchess  would  see 
them  in  a  few  minutes. 

Jones  said  drvlv,  "J  can  understand  wliv  a  vounff  man 
with  a  lively  temperament  might  desire  to  leave  this  place 
after  a  vear  or  two." 

The  duchess  appeared.  She  was  a  well  preserved  old  lady 
whose  strong,  bright  face  indicated  perfect  health.  As  she 
entered  the  room,  upon  seeing  Maitland  she  placed  her  arm 
about  his  neck  and  affectionately  leaned  on  his  shoulder, 
exclaiming  with  emotion,  "God  bless  my  l)oy;  I  knew  he 
would  come  back  to  me ;  I  knew  he  would !" 

The  duchess  looked  ^fr.  Jones  over  carefully  upon  his 
being  intnxluced  to  her.  "This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Wilson 
Jones,  a  friend,"  said  Maitland.  She  bowed  coldly  but 
courteouslv.  "Ah,  the  !Mr.  Jones  with  whom  vou  have 
traveled  up  the  Nile?"  she  said  quietly. 

Maitland  nodded  assent  and  added,  "Yes,  the  best  and 
most  generous  traveling  companion  I  have  ever  met."  The 
duchess  bowed  c<mdescendingly.  Jones  decided  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  He  complimented  the  old  lady  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  her  home,  and  flattered  her  slightly  upon 
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her  personal  appearance.  "You  know,  duchess/'  he  said; 
"this  is  my  first  visit  to  England,  and  1  assure  you  it  fulfills 
more  than  all  the  descriptions  I  have  ever  read.  I  admire 
the  country  of  England  and  the  people.  The  Captain  has 
frequently  spoken  to  me  of  your  affection  for  him,  and  I 
now  know  why  he  has  been  such  a  dutiful  nephew — he  has 
such  an  admirable  and  lovely  aunt."' 

The  old  lady,  quite  susceptible  to  pleasantries,  was  com- 
mencing to  warm  up  a  little.  After  a  temporary  luncheon 
of  cake  and  port  wine,  the  duchess  and  Jones  enjoyed  an 
interesting  conversation  al)Out  the  Boer  war,  travels  in 
Egypt  and  other  topics,  also  about  America.  When  the 
duchess  left  the  room,  Maitland  complimented  Jones.  "It 
is  far  better  than  I  anticipated,"  said  Maitland.  "xVs  soon 
as  I  saw  that  searching  look  she  gave  you,  I  f<*ared  the 
worst.  She  is  certainlv  becoming?  interested,  to  sav  the 
least.  She  has  seldom  met  an  American  before.  This  i* 
great  sport,  isn't  it?'' 

It  eked  out  during  Jones'  after-dinner  ccmversation  with 
the  duchess  that  Colonel  Broad  had  visited  the  war  ollice 
in  England  twice  during  the  ])ast  four  months,  and  that  he 
had  called  at  Bedford  and  tohl  the  duchess  of  the  Bvsons 
and  Mrs.  Stu})bs,  whom  he  had  met  at  Gibraltar,  and  the 
colonel  had  also  laid  great  stress  upon  the  vulgarity  of  the 
Americans  in  general,  and  how  "horrid''  it  would  be  for 
young  Lord  Maitland  to  be  captured  by  some  common, 
ignorant,  vulgar  and  irresponsii)le  young  American  adven- 
turess, who  probably  sings  or  acts  upon  the  variety  stage  in 
tights.  Jones  was  incensed,  and  was  determined  he  would 
make  himself  clear. 

"The  young  lady  referred  to,"  said  Jones,  "is  the  eldest 
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daughter  of  one  of  the  most  successful  men  in  America. 
She  is  exceedingly  refined,  has  an  excellent  education, 
speaks  several  languages  fluently,  is  accomplished  in  many 
ways,  and  is  now  in  Florence  studying  art,  accompanied  by 
her  motlier  and  sisters.  I  wonder  what  they  would  say  to 
such  a  nonsensical  criticism  ?'^ 

"I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,"  said  the  duchess.  "I 
only  repeated  tlic  conjectured  statement  of  Colonel  Broad." 

^*IIe  did  not  know  the  people,  and  should  not  have  so  ex- 
pressed himself,''  said  Jones,  exhibiting  a  little  American. 

One  more  glass  of  hot  port  wine  of  rare  quality,  and  the 
elderly  duchess  became  more  confidential.  ^*Lucile  Amelia, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lady  Watkins,  my  dear  old  friend 
of  Northampton,  is  Frederick's  choice,"  said  the  duchess. 
"Frederick  Belleville  Maitland,  sole  heir  of — ,''  and  the 
duchess  took  three  consecutive  sips  of  negus  (hot  port). 
"Sole  heir  of  Bedford  estate  will  never  marry  an  American, 
no  matter  what  the  inducements  might  be." 

Mr.  Jones  agreed  with  her  temporarily  and  tried  to 
change  the  conversation.  He  was  shown  the  photograph  of 
Miss  Watkins,  as  the  duchess  went  on  enumerating  her 
many  good  qualities.  Miss  Watkins  was  anything  but 
beautiful.  Maitland  questioned  Jones  afterwards:  *'Did 
she  say  I  was  engaged  to  Miss  Watkins?" 

"Not  quite  that;  she  hinted  that  she  was  your  choice 
for  a  wife." 

"Oh,  Caesar's  ghost !"  said  Maitland.  "You  ought  to  see 
her.  A  frumpy  old  maid,  with  a  parrot  and  a  canary.  Wiy, 
she  is  ten  years  my  senior,  and  has  a  kittenish  way  of 
coming  up  to  you  that  makes  you  sick,  and  a  smile  that 
would  knock  the  spots  off  the  sun.     My  choice!     Never 
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spoke  a  word  of  affection  to  her  in  my  life.  1  know  how 
this  has  come  about.  Lady  Watkins  calls  here  regularly 
and  she  and  the  duchess  hobnob  and  chat  together.  Once  I 
drove  Lady  Watkins  over  to  the  station,  and  on  the  way 
she  asked  me  if  I  had  any  thought  of  marrying  and  settling 
down.  That  was  a  year  or  more  before  I  entered  the  army. 
I  may  have  said  that  I  had,  to  please  her,  for  she  is  a  very 
odd  and  bothersome  person.  Xucile  would  make  you  a 
good  wife,*  she  said,  and  I  replied  that  Lucile  would  be  my 
choice  if  I  had  any.  I'll  bet  a  hundred  pounds  slie  has 
talked  it  all  over  the  neighborhood  ever  since.'* 

When  Maitland  heard  that  Colonel  Broad  had  caused  all 
the  trouble,  he  was  furious.  He  ventured  the  conjecture 
that  Broad  had  arranged  with  the  war  secretary  to  call  him 
in  without  the  knowledge  or  request  of  the  duchess.  The 
following  day  at  breakfast  Maitland  informed  the  duchess 
of  his  proposed  trip  to  South  Africa.  To  this  she  was  de- 
cidedly opposed.  He  must  remain  at  home.  She  would 
write  immediately  to  the  war  secretary. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  diplomacy  so  far  as  we  have 
gone?"  said  Maitland  to  Jones,  after  breakfast. 

Jones  replied  with  a  puzzled  expression,  "We  are  accom- 
plishing something,  at  any  rate.  You  may  not  have  to  go 
to  South  Africa,  but,"  continued  Jones,  after  a  short  pause, 
"you  may  have  to  stay  at  home,  a  proposition  equally  as 
upsetting  to  our  plans.** 

Maitland  took  Jones  hunting,  and  for  days  they  enjoyed 
their  visit  at  Bedford  Castle.  Few  visitors  came,  and  life 
at  the  old  place  was  becoming  uneventful  and  monotonous. 
Jones  became  anxious  to  pursue  his  travels.      Maitland 
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deemed  it  expedient  for  them  to  remain  a  few  days  longer, 
at  least  until  the  Secretary  of  War  had  ])een  heard  from. 

A  letter  came,  and  it  was  addressed  to  the  duchess,  and 
simply  said :  "My  Dear  Duchess :  As  Lord  Maitland  and 
two  of  your  nephews  lost  their  lives  for  their  country, 
your  request  is  cordially  and  respectfully  granted.  The 
call  is  canceled  and  Lord  Frederick  is  under  no  obligation 
to  serve,  although  I  understand  his  perfect  willingness  to 
do  so.  Furthermore,  owing  to  recent  victories  on  the  part 
of  our  forces,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  forward  any 
additional  troops  at  present.    The  war  is  practically  over — " 

"Good !''  said  Jones.    "So  far  so  good." 

But  good  news  is  often  followed  l)y  bad.  "What  do  you 
think,''  said  Maitland,  "the  Watkins  are  coming  here  to- 
morrow night  to  a  tea  party." 

"Lot  them  come,"  said  Jont^s,  with  an  air  of  bravado. 

"liCt  us  go  shooting  and  get  lost  in  the  woods,"  said 
Maitland. 

"No,"  replied  Jones.  "Stand  your  ground ;  I  know  a  way 
out  of  it." 

Several  guests  arrived.  Fat  old  gentlemen  with  their 
wives,  all  hearty  and  robust,  enjoying  the  good  things  of 
life-^odd  people  such  as  Jones  had  read  about  in  Dickens' 
stories.  Lady  This  and  Lady  That;  Mr.  Browne,  the 
chami)ion  whist  player  of  Bedford,  and  his  niece,  a  very 
pretty  young  woman  who  had  visited  America;  the  lawyer 
for  the  estate,  a  tall,  angular  man  with  heavy  eyebrows; 
and  the  Church  of  England  minister  with  his  dumpy  wife, 
both  good  whist  players.  Jones  was  somewhat  of  an  expert 
himself. 

Jones  watched  for  the  Watkins  to  appear.     They  were 
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late.  All  the  company  expressed  themselves  delighted  to 
meet  Mr.  Jones  from  America.  Lady  Watkins,  very  elab- 
orately costumed  in  a  dress  not  quite  Parisian,  but  very 
richly  decorated  with  lace,  appeared  with  her  son  and 
Lucile.  Lucile  Amelia  came  in  smiling  and  happy.  Jones 
sought  an  early  introduction  and  almost  monopolized  the 
young  woman.  He  told  her  stories,  and  was  very  agreeable. 
She  reciprocated,  smiled  at  him  and  coquetted  with  him. 
Maitland  caught  Jones^  eye  several  times,  and  went  out  into 
the  hallway  and  laughed  heartily.  Jones  was  after  infor- 
mation. Miss  Watkins  admitted  many  things  that  satisfied 
Jones  that  her  being  "promised"  to  Maitland  was  not  a  fact. 
She  talked  frequently  of  the  young  curate  in  Northampton, 
with  whom  she  rode  about  almost  daily. 

After  the  game  of  whist,  in  which  Jones  and  Miss  Wat- 
kins defeated  Mr.  Browne  and  niece,  the  guests  retired. 
Maitland  and  Jones  decided  that  tlieir  visit  to  Bedford 
Castle  was  occasioned  by  a  misapprehension  of  facts. 

"The  whole  thing  is  a  comedy  of  errors,  a  t(»te-a-tete  be- 
tween the  two  old  ladies.  When  can  we  steal  away  and 
return  to  Venice?"  asked  Jones. 

After  promising  the  duchess  not  to  remain  away  for  a 
long  time,  Maitland  and  Jones  left  the  gloomy  old  place 
and  went  to  London.  Here  they  found  lett^Ts  from  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  Mrs.  Byson  and  the  girls  awaiting  them,  which, 
gladdened  their  hearts  and  Maitland  sang  out,  ^'Hurrah 
for  America !" 

Jones  heaved  a  sigh,  "^faitland,  oh,  Maitland,  think  of 
marrying  Lucile !  Why,  she  is  almost  old  enough  to  be 
your  mother,  and  doesn't  love  you  one  particle,"  added 
Jones. 
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'"I  «m-erp]y  liope  not,"'  paid  Muitland.  lifrlitini;  a  i'ij::ir, 
'"Why,"  saifl  Jonus  faLctiou«ly.  "vlie  is  in  love  with  tlie 
curtilf  lit  Kortliani[it(in.    l.iuile  gave  the  siiaji  away."' 
"Ilcavfn  Iw  praifmil  for  a\]  ttw  mcrcicv  said  Maitlaiid. 
Tot  wi'ote  to  Jones,  "Don't  stay  any  longer  than  is  al)?o- 
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liitoly  necessary  to  eoiTi]jlole  your  Iinriiueiiii  afrairn,  beenuse 
we  arc  all  dreadfully  lonetionie  witlioiit  yon  Iwitli.  P.  S. — 
Don't  forget  Dial  avaiii  luireliase."  Bess  wrote  a  postscript 
hoping;  tlicy  would  soon  return,  and  Relle  wrote  a  long  and 
interesting  letter  about  A'cnice  to  Maitbind. 
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Jones  suggested  to  ^[aitland  that  they  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  grain  market. 

"You  know,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Maitland,  *'that  I  am 
as  ignorant  of  business  as  a  man  who  has  been  out  of  the 
world." 

Jones  studied  the  market  for  tlie  quotations.  They  were 
at  the  Metropole  Hotel.  ^'Whcat  will  rise,"  said  Jones. 
"The  crop  is  not  what  it  should  Ix?  in  Kussia  and  other 
countries.    Lot  us  take  a  fiver — nothin^x  larj'e." 

*'Two  hundred  pounds?"  asked  Maitland.  **1  don't  think 
I  could  risk  any  more." 

"You  will  not  risk  a  penny,"  said  Jon(»s.    "1  will." 

Jones,  who  had  anticipated  a  wheat  deal,  had  a  letter  of 
credit  for  $100,000  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London.  After 
carefully  examining  a  list  of  j)ronHnent  brokers  on  the 
London  chamber  of  commerce  he  caught  the  name  of  a 
firm  w^ith  which  his  New  York  house  had  transacted  busi- 
ness, Tappan  &  Wilkins.  Jn  the  morning  at  breakfast 
Jones  sliditlv  initiated  ^laitland  into  the  mvsteries  of 
selling  short  and  buying  long.  ])ulling  the  market,  and 
bearing  the  same.  ''Wheat,"  he  explained,  '*owing  to  con- 
ditions in  America,  lUissia,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  other  wheat  centtn-s,  is  liable  to 
make  a  sudden  and  rapid  advance.  The  crop  is  not  quite 
up.  I  have  been  watching  for  this  time  for  a  year  past, 
and  it  has  come." 

Jones  quoted  the  number  of  bushels  necessary  to  supply 
the  world,  the  crops  usually  raised  in  the  different  countries, 
the  prices  of  wheat  in  England,  demonstrating  that  the 
slightest  shoitage  in  any  of  the  great  wheat   producing 
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countries  would  send  the  price  up  ten  to  twenty-five  cents 
a  bushel. 

"Now,"  continued  Jones,  "this  is  my  game,  it  is  not 
yours.  I  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  don't  propose  you 
shall  lose  a  penny.  I  will,  however,  take  your  two  hundred 
pounds  and  invest  it." 

The  second  post8crij)t  of  Tot's  letter  read  as  follows :  "I 
have  six  hundred  dollars  of  my  own.  Invest  it  in  grain.  I 
will  not  take  any  profits  except  on  my  own  money — re- 
member that!  If  successful,  write  your  information  to  me 
on  a  sei)arate  piece  of  paper  inolosi^d  in  your  letter." 

"I  will  play  with  the  market  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,"  said  Jones.  "If  I  lose,  it  will  not  worry 
me.  If  I  win,  I  will  give  you  one-fourth  and  Tot  one- 
eighth  of  the  profits  for  your  interest." 

Maitland  looked  bewildered.  "It  is  all  Greek  to  me," 
he  answered.  "I  fancy  the  excitement  of  the  thing  will  be 
amusing." 

*^Ve  open  the  ball,''  said  Jones,  "at  eleven  this  morning. 
Keep  your  eyes  on  the  market  and  see  whether  I  am  right 
or  not." 

At  ten  that  morning  Jones  and  Maitland  took  a  cab  for 
the  offices  of  Tappan  &  Wilkins  near  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  Jones  presented  Mr.  Wilkins,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  with  his  card  and  introduced  Lord 
Maitland. 

"I  would  like  to  transact  a  little  business,"  said  Jones. 
"I  Mieve  the  name  of  my  firm  is  on  your  books." 

"Oh,"  said  Wilkins,  "1  remember.  Jones,  Gordon  &  Co., 
New  York.    Delighted  to  meet  you." 

"Now,"  continued  Jones,  "as  I  will  be  here  a  few  days 
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I  would  like  the  privilege  of  having  a  little  room,  some 
cable  blanks  and  an  office  boy.  I  will  open  business 
immediately,  as  I  have  done  nothing  for  several  months. 
I  may  buy  some  wheat  and  wire  many  dispatches  to  New 
York  and  elsewhere.'^ 

Jones  took  from  his  pocket  a  little  black  book,  a  cipher 
code,  and  sat  down.  Maitland  fell  into  an  easy  chair  and 
read  the  Times. 

"I  may  want  to  use  some  credit  here,''  said  Jones,  writing 
out  a  draft  for  five  thousand  pounds  and  handing  it  to 
Wilkins.  Wilkins  opened  his  eyes,  smiled,  and  .handed  the 
draft  to  the  cashier,  saying,  "Credit  Mr.  Wilson  Jones  of 
New  York  with  this  sum  sterling,  and  send  his  letter  of 
credit  over  to  the  Union  Bank  and  have  same  charged  to 
his  account." 

"Confound  this  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  business," 
said  Jones;  "it  makes  me  wild." 

"Now,  Maitland,  I  want  you  to  do  one  thing,"  said 
Jones,  his  eyes  full  of  fire.  "When  this  ticker  tolls  the 
price  of  wheat  on  the  market,  you  translate  it  immediately 
into  dollars  and  cents." 

"I  am  good  at  that,"  replied  Maitland,  laughing. 

"Wlieat  closed  at at ." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Maitland,  eyeing  the  paper,  "61f ." 

'TTou  are  worth  your  weight  in  gold,"  said  Jones. 

"It  is  off  ^,"  said  Maitland. 

'TTou're  right.  It  will  increase  by  noon.  Tell  Wilkins 
to  buy  100,000  Imshels  at  61^  at  once." 

"It  is  done,"  said  Wilkins."  "Hard  to  get  it." 

"Got  ?"  asked  Jones. 

'Tee." 
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"Buy  another." 

"Another  what?''  asked  Wilkins. 

"Hundred  tliousand  at  61^."  Jones  had  just  then  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  a  cablegram  pent  to  his  partner  in  New 
York.    "Buy  still  another,"  he  said. 

Wilkins  looked  anxious.  "Why,  it  is  off  a  bit.  Last 
quotation  is  61." 

At  noon,  as  Jones  liad  predicted,  wheat  was  02.  A  rally 
came  one  hour  after  his  dispatch  was  read. 

Mail  land  kept  liis  eyes  on  (lie  quotations.  "WeVe  made 
enough  for  lunch,"  said  Jones  with  his  peculiar  smile. 
^Faitland  did  not  know  for  a  certainty  whether  they  had 
or  not.  Jones  may  have  run  away  from  ^[r.  Biggs,  or 
avoided  the  Moors,  or  dreaded  the  backsheesh  nuisances  up 
the  Nile,  but  in  a  wheat  deal  he  was  perfectly  serene,  brave 
and  self-possessed.  Wilkins  knew  he  was  not  mistaken  in 
the  man  when  he  heard  the  orders.  He  had  met  Mr.  Jones 
before,  but  only  on  the  other  end  of  the  great  trans- Atlantic 
cable,  three  thousand  miles  away. 

"Take  on  another,  please,"  said  Jones,  "at  62.  If  you 
want  more  money  1  will  irive  vou  another  draft  for  five." 

"Not  unless  the  market  is  against  you,"  answered 
Wilkins. 

Even  the  little  buyin;^  by  Jones  had  affected  the  market 
slightly,  and  it  went  up  an  eighth  in  the  afternoon.  Jones 
lit  a  cigar  and  accompanied  Maitland  to  the  hotel.  "It  will 
go  up  a  cent  in  the  morning,"  he  said.  "I  did  not  intend 
to  do  anything  here  but  make  a  little  pocket  money  for  us 
and  for  Tot,  biit  vou  see  how  I  like  it." 

"Four  hundred  thoTisand  bushels  in  a  day,"  said  Mait- 
land.   "Oh,  is  that  nothing?" 
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"If  it  is  not  up  by  noon  I  will  take  on  one  more/'  said 
Jones.    "That  is  my  limit  in  this  deal." 

Maitland  was  becoming  nervous.  He  was  afraid  Jones 
might  be  making  some  big  mistake.  They  passed  the 
evening  at  the  theatre  and  discussed  plays  and  actors  they 
had  seen. 

"How  a  man  can  transact  that  amount  of  business  in  a 
day  and  not  worry  over  it  is  marvelous,"  said  Maitland. 
"I  believe  it  would  kill  me." 

Upon  the  following  morning  the  battle  was  resumed. 
Wheat  went  up  half  a  cent  and  then  back  half  a  cent, 
closing  firm  at  G2.  Jones  bought  another  100,00  bushels 
at  62. 

"Let  it  rest  today,  Saturday,"  said  Jones.  "We  will 
knock  about  and  see  I^ondon. 

Monday  morning  Jones  and  Maitland  arose  early  and 
visited  the  brokers.  "1  will  cut  this  short  if  I  receive  the 
cable  I  am  looking  for,"  said  Jonos. 

At  noon  it  came — a  private  cipher.  "Hoodlum,  magnifi- 
cent, BrookhTi,  ocean." 

"What  on  earth  is  that  ?"  asked  Maitland.  "it  must  be 
going  up  higher  than  a  kite." 

"That's  a  cipher,"  answered  Jones,  smiling. 

WTieat  had  advanced  to  622,  63,  ();3i,  63 J,  64,  (W^,  65. 
The  ticker  rolled  OTit  tlie  news  from  the  great  wheat  pit, 
65J,  66,  66^,  66J,  67. 

"What  is  the  row  with  wheat?"  av«ked  a  tall  man  with 
red  side  whiskers,  standing  at  the  door  opposite  Jones' 
small  office.    "I  am  short  on  it." 

Tick-tick.    Great  excitement  in  the  pit.    It  has  gone  to 
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68-70.  "I'll  take  my  cliances  at  70,"  said  Jones.  "Where 
isWilkins?" 

Wilkins  had  just  returned  from  tlie  pit,  his  face  flushed 
with  excitement. 

"What  will  I  do?"  he  asked  of  Jones.  "It  is  the  craziest 
we  have  had  for  a  twelvemonth." 

Jones  quite  unconcernedly  lit  his  cipir,  and  said,  "Close 
it  at  70.^' 

"I  helieve,"  said  Wilkins,  '*it  will  go  higher." 

"Close  it  at  70."  Wilkins  rushed  back.  It  had  gone  to 
71^.  He  closed  it  in  parcels  of  50,000  bushels  to  various 
brokers  at  70,  and  the  market  fell  ba(rk. 

"Now,  my  boy,"  said  Jones  to  Maitland,  "let  us  go  home 
and  after  a  good-  dinner  1  will  tell  you  how  we  stand." 

"I  hope  you  are  out  of  it,"  said  Ma  it  land.  "That  is  too 
much  for  me.  1  have  a  headache.  There  is  too  much  ex- 
citement for  any  cool-headed  person.    That's  a  whirlwind." 

"It  was  fortunate*  that  we  came  here  just  now,"  said 
Jones.  "We  struck  it  just  right.  I  believe,  however,  that 
it  will  go  to  80." 

"Let  it  go  to  J)0,"  said  Maitland,  "but  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  buy  any  more.  I  thought  at  first  you  would  lose  every 
pound  you  ])ut  into  the  thing.  I  have  been  so  worked  up. 
I  am  not  sure  you  haven't  yet." 

"I  will  promise  you,"  said  Jones,  "smiling  at  his  friend's 
discomfiture,  "1  will  not  touch  wheat  again  for  a  year,  no 
matter  how  it  goes.  Xow,  k-t  us  arrange  to  return  to  Italy. 
That  little  deal  did  me  lots  of  good.  1  feel  (piite  in- 
vigorated." 

XFaitland  smiled  apprehensively.    "1  hojx)  it  did." 
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The  account  received  from  the  brokers,  rendered  in  dol- 
lars, as  per  request,  showed  Jones  $42,000  ahead. 

"You  receive,*^  said  Jones  to  Maitland,  "al30ut  $10,000, 
and  Tot  receives  about  $5,000.  I  receive  back  the  margins 
I  put  up,  $25,000,  less  brokerage,  and  profits,  $26,568.  Not 
such  a  bad  little  deal,  was  it?'* 

"I  am  afraid  it's  not  right  to  take  it,''  said  Maitland. 

"That  red-whiskered  chap  who  kept  looking  into  our 
door  would  have  kept  it  had  the  market  gone  his  way. 
Don't  worry  about  that." 

Maitland  looked  up  into  Jones'  face,  and  then  remarked : 
"I  have  never  met  such  a  man  before  in  all  my  life."  Mait- 
land was  slightly  pale  with  excitement. 

"It  is  rather  tame,"  said  Maitland,  "this  traveling 
alone." 

"Quite,"  answered  Jones.  "I  believe  I  would  soon  ])e 
induced  to  return  to  America  if  it  wore  not  for  the  ladies. 
The  dear  women!  I  never  in  all  my  life  became  so  thor- 
oughly interested  in  a  family.  I  sincerely  feel  as  if  I  were 
a  lifelong  member  of  it,  and,  remember,  my  sentiment  is 
simply  one  of  friendship — nothing  more." 

"They  suit  me,"  said  ^Maitland,  handing  Jones  a  fresh 
cigar.  They  were  making  the  trip  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  the  day  train,  from  London  to  Paris. 

"Suppose  we  go  to  Venice  and  see  if  they  are  there," 
suggested  Jones,  "and  if  not,  it  is  only  a  short  run  to  Flor- 
ence. Tot  said  in  her  letter  they  would  leave  word  at  the 
hotel  in  Venice  where  we  might  find  them." 

"Say,  Jones,"  replied  Maitland.  "we  will  have  to  brush 
up  a  bit  in  our  art,  won't  we?" 

"Art!"  said   Jones.     "Art!     Why,   I   must  confess   I 
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am  as  ignorant  about  art  as  I  am  about  Chinese,  but  I 
have  always  been  considered  apt  and  quick  to  catch  any- 
thing." 

''We  might  study  some,"  ?aid  Mailland,  leaning  lazily 
upon  tlie  seat  and  tlirowing  rings  of  smoke  at  the  ceiling 
of  the  car. 

"Sure,"  said  Jones.  "Let  us  get  a  couple  of  works 
on  art  and  cram  up  the  few  days  we  are  in  Paris." 

''When  a  youngster,  my  aunt,  the  duchess,  took  me  on  a 
trip  through  Italy,"  said  Maitland.  "But  art  is  soon  for- 
g(»tten  and  a  sohlier's  life  is  not  usually  one  for  the  devel- 
oi)ment  of  that  kind  of  skill,  although  Rutledge,  at  Gibral- 
tar, was  a  natural  artist,  and  {«ome  of  his  views  around  the 
old  fort  created  favorable  comment  among  the  best  art 
circles  in  London." 

"First  thing  1  must  do,"  said  Jones,  "is  to  commit  to 
memory  the  names  of  the  old  masters." 

'*Let  us,"  said  Maitland.  "For,  by  George,  we  will  make 
some  terrible  breaks,  for  Mrs.  Stubbs  knows  more  about 
them  than  Baedeker.  "Those  women  can  tell  whose  work  it 
is  before  they  even  get  a  focus  on  the  picture  itself,"  replied 
Jones. 

"1  know  it,"  said  Maitland.  "We  will  get  a  good  guide 
and  spend  a  coTiple  of  days  in  the  Louvre,  post  up,  don't 
you  know,  and  be  somewhat  prepared." 

"Good  scheme,"  replied  Jones.    "Let's  do  it." 

"We  can  at  least  talk  knowingly  about  the  Venus  of 
Milo  and  the  Winged  Victory  and  a  few  other  affairs,  and 
that  will  please  Mrs.  Stubbs,"  said  Maitland.  '*She  said 
she  had  been  in  the  Ijouvre." 

It  was  a  mild,  beautiful  day  when  Jones  and  Maitland, 
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after  their  arrival  at  Venice,  seated  in  a  gondola,  made 
their  way  to  the  hotel.  A  hurried  glance  about  the  office 
and  Jones  spied  the  guide  they  had  employed.  "Gone," 
he  said  with  a  smile.  "Ladies  gone.^*  A  letter  containing 
a  notification  of  the  departure  for  Florence  was  soon  handed 
them,  and  they  decided  to  leave  for  Florence  tlie  following 
day. 
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"Ah,  what's  this?"  said  Jones,  opening  a  package. 
"Good !  Look,  Maitland,  it  is  a  photograph  of  our  de- 
parture for  England !  Hw,  wo  are  getting  in  a  gondola  and 
the  othors  are  waving  tlieir  liamlkercliiufs!  Isn't  it  well 
done?     Tot  took  it.     What  a  bright  girl  she  is.     She 
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has  named  it  'Gone,  but  not  forgotten/  That  Tot  is  the 
sweetest  thing  on  this  earth/' 

"She's  vour  favorite."  ivplievl  Maitland. 

Xext  dav  thev  weiv  on  their  wav  to  Florence.  The 
scenery-  alon?  the  rvnite  havl  rn^  oharms  for  them.  "We  are 
literally  up  to  our  nei'ks  in  art/*  said  Jones,  laughing. 
'"This  is  a  new  business  for  me/*  He  had  purchased 
'•Schools  and  Masters  of  Paint inar"  bv  Radeliffe,  ]ilrs.  OH- 
phant's  '"Makers  of  Flon^vv/'  Hare's  **Florenw/'  Baede- 
ker's ''Northern  Italy/'  and  numenuis  other  works  on  art. 
It  took  a  stnnig  leather  trunk  strap  to  lug  the  various 
volumes  to  the  train. 

''I've  got  a  lot  here/'  Siiid  Maitland,  "alx^ut  old  Angelo/' 
interrupting  Jones,  who  was  in  the  depths  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  description  of  the  Kaphaelesque  Style  of  Composi- 
tion." ''He  must  have  Uvn  an  American."  Jones  listened. 
"I>et  me  write  it  down/'  he  s^iiiK  prinlucing  a  memorandum 
book. 

"Angelo  fresciHHl  churclu^/'  continued  Maitland^ 
"painted  pictures  by  the  yard,  carvcil  statuary  by  the  ton. 
He  was  a  politician,  a  statesnuui,  a  general,  an  architect. 
He  went  to  Seville,  Naples,  Home  and  nearly  every  town 
in  Italy.  He  had  contracts  for  frescoing  cathedrals  every- 
where and  for  painting  ]K>rtraits  of  members  of  every  well- 
known  wealthy  family,  and  no  wonder  he  stands  today 
the  pride  of  Italy  and  of  the  students  of  the  great  art 
clubs  and  institutions  of  England  and  America.  Hurrah 
'or  old  Mickler 

"Raphael's  Galatea  is  a  live  picture,  isn't  it?  asked 
Jones,  with  liis  nose  buried  in  RadcliflFe. 
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"Not  more  so  than  Angelo's  'Creation  of  Eve/  Lord ! 
We're  getting  full  of  art !" 

"'Raphael's  School  of  Athens'  is  a  husy  scene,"  said 
Jones,  looking  up  for  tlie  first  time  in  ton  minutes.  "Do 
you  know,  Maitland,  I  am  })egiuning  to  enjoy  tin's  crazy 
thing.  It  grows  on  one.  I'd  like  to  run  an  art  gallery  for 
an  hour  and  a  lialf." 

"\Ve  will  be  so  up  in  art  by  tlie  time  we  reach  Florence," 
said  Maitland,  laughing  at  Jones,  "that  tlie  women  will  he 
fairly  astounded.  Oh,  we  will  be  in  Mrs.  Stubbs'  good 
graces  all  right." 

In  the  mail  the  following  morning  Jones  received  a  short 
letter:     "At  tlie  Hotel  Paoli.    Tot/' 

"That  child  never  forgets  anything/'  said  Jones,  show- 
ing the  note  to  ^laitland. 

"It  is  too  late  to  find  them  at  ilie  liotol.  They  are  now 
doing  the  galleries." 

"At  this  hour?"  inquired  Jones. 

"Yes;  they  left  the  hotel  at  eight/'  said  the  clerk  with 
a  smile. 

"Thev  are  in  the  Galleria  (h'trli  T'dizi/*  said  Jones,  who 
had  proudly  mastered  the  ])ron()un(iation  of  the  greatest 
home  of  art  in  the  world. 

They  had  decided  to  walk.  It  was  a  clear  and  beautiful 
morning,  evidently  a  gala  day,  for  passing  along  the 
streets  were  processions  and  bands  of  music,  and  the  ever- 
present  street  gamins  were  indulging  their  love  for  noise 
with  horns  and  shouting. 

"Oh,  it  is  some  saint's  day!"  said  Maitland.  "The 
good-for-nothing  lot  would  far  sooner  celebrate  than  work  !" 

As  they   sauntered   along  the  corridors    they  met  the 
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Missouri  Art  Club.    The  party  consisted  of  a  dozen  women 
of  assorted  ages  and  one  man,  who  acted  as  guide. 

"Say,  Matilda,  he's  a  liummer,"  said  a  tall,  young  woman 
wearing  an  extraordinarily  wide  hat,  gorgeously  decorated 
with  numerous  plumes. 

Jones  caught  Maitland^s  arm.  "Listen,*^  he  said.  "I'll 
bet  they  are  from  a  western  state  in  America.  Let  us  hear 
what  they  have  to  say.  We  may  get  some  pointers.  You 
never  liave  heard  anytliing  like  this  before.^' 

Onp  of  the  club  remarked:  "Throw  me  down  again,  if 
you  like,  but  give  me  Correggio.  Tie's  the  boss  of  'em  all. 
I  tell  3-ou  Fve  seen  his  Magdalen  in  Dresden.  Talk  about 
your  fine  coloring;  it's  exquisite!  Why,  this  coloring  isn't 
in  it,  I  tell  your 

"All  right  then,  you  may  have  Correggio,  but  as  for  me, 
give  me  Raphael.  IFave  you  seen  Kaphael's  St.  Margaret 
in  the  Louvre  robed  in  blue  and  carrying  the  palm  ?  Wliy, 
you  can  bet  it's  tiie  sweetest,  purest  and  most  heavenly 
face  in  the  whole  art  collection  of  the  world !  Jiminy,  it's 
good !" 

On  they  w^nt,  discussing  the  martyrs  and  the  saints. 
"Now  you're  talking/'  said  a  tliird.  "But  what's  tlie 
matter  with  Domenichino?  Did  you  ever  see  his  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Agnes?" 

"Xow,  Jen,  give  it  straight."  They  all  crowded  about 
Jen."  She  was  from  a  town  near  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
You  see,"  said  Jen,  "St.  Agnes  was  a  l?oman  maiden, 
and  the  son  of  the  heathen  prefect  of  the  city  sought  her 
for  his  l)ride.  She  wouldn't  vield  because  she  was  affianced 
to  the  Lord.  Sempronius  the  Prefect  said  if  she  didn't 
marry  his  son  she  should  l)t^c()iiie  a   vestal   virgin.     She 
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kicked,  I  mean  she  objected,  and  he  dragged  her  to  a  place 
of  infamy  and  stripped  her,  but  in  answer  to  her  prayer 
her  hair  grew  long  and  shining  and  fell  around  her  like  a 
golden  veil,  and  she  saw  a  white  and  radiant  garment  which 
she  put  on." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  an  elderly 
member  of  the  club. 

"Go  ahead,  Jen,  that  isn't  all,  is  it?"  cried  out  several 
others,  deeply  interested. 

"Gosh !    They  burnt  her,  didn't  they  ?    asked  one. 

"No.  Shucks !  The  flames  refused  to  burn  her,  though 
the  heat  killed  her  executioners;  one  finally  ascended  the 
blazing  pile  and  slew  her  with  his  sword  !" 

A  young  member  of  the  class  remarked,  "Say,  ma, 
there's  a  picture  in  there  of  a  girl  who  ain't  got  a  single 
rag  on !" 

"Sh !  !  !    My  dear,  don't  talk  that  way." 

"Well,  it's  true,  ma!    I  heard  that  woman  there  say  it!" 

"Oh,  she  means  A^enus:  it's  lovely.    Have  you  seen  it?" 

The  mother  of  the  child  discussed  the  question  with  the 
other  members  of  the  class  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to 
show  Mollie,  the  child  alluded  to,  the  nude  in  art. 

"The  old  masters  never  j)ainted  notliing  vulgar,"  said 
another  member. 

"Say,  I  like  them  marble  statues  best  for  young  'uns, 
without  the  coloring;  no  one  ever  thinks  of  anything  wrong 
of  them." 

"Sugar!  If  we  stopped  to  consider  that  kind  of  foolish- 
ness our  country'd  never  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.  Look 
at  that  Samson  family  to  home.  They're  so  mighty  prudish. 
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Their  young  ones  are  growiiig  up  like  saj)hea(ls.  They 
don't  know  any  more  about  art  tlian  a  s(iuasli.'' 

"I'm  afraid  tliat's  wliere  we  come  in/'  hiuglied  Jones. 

"Golly!"  said  a  matronly  ladv  with  hall'  a  <lozen  eork- 
screw  curls.  "IIow^  interesting  this  all  is.  1  wish  Henry 
had  come." 

As  they  passed  on,  Jones  said,  "They  are  from  my 
countr}'." 

"What  I  wonder  at/'  said  ^Faitland,  'Ms  the  fondness 
these  ])eople  have  lor  art.  By  Jove,  . I  ones,  do  you  know, 
I  admire  them." 

After  passing  through  several  long,  cold  corridors  and 
visiting  many  rooms  in  the  Ullixi,  Jones  and  Maitland, 
turning  a  corner  abruptly,  came  face  to  face  with  the  dearly 
beloved  family.  There  was  a  joyous  and  ha])py  meeting; 
a  vigorous  shaking  of  hands,  and  th(\v  all  talked  at  once. 

Jones  and  Maitland  joined  ^Irs.  Stubbs'  art  class.  She 
was  overjoyed  at  their  interest  and  was  fre(juently  obliged 
to  call  Mrs.  Bvson  to  her  rescue  in  her  arixumcnts  with  Mr. 
Jones  upon  some  important  art  (jueslion. 

The  time  sy)ent  in  Florence  had  Ikm'U  very  ]U'olitable, 
especially  to  the  girls.  They  had  ceased  to  employ  their 
cameras  and  could  sketth  evervtbin^  available  with  won- 
derful  aptitude,  l^elle  had  uj>on  several  occasions  won  un- 
stinted praise  from  her  teacher;  the  old  Auiericau  artist. 
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"Here  wu  jiip,"  said  .lonc^,  |i(H'rin;j  mil  of  tlic  wimlnw  iit 
the  ilniiiL'  iif  St.  r.'tfiV,  Hhi,h  .iiii  he  socri  lor  iiiuiiv  miles 


"Tliiiik  ..r  it,"  siiia  Jh'-.-',  "wu  A)M  r-u  tho  Coli:-c!um  aud 
all  tlie  woiidfrt'ul  ruins." 
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"Strange  old  place,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "1  remem- 
ber the  lines — 

"'While  stands  the  Coliseum  Rome  shall  stand. 
When  falls  the  Coliseum  Kome  shall  fall, 
And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  world.' 
We  shall  see  the  very  spot  where  thousands  of  human  beings 
were  sacrificed  to  please  the  audiences." 

"Booh !"  said  Tot.  "Perhaps  their  ghosts  will  appear 
and  haunt  us." 

"No  danger,"  replied  Maitland,  "for  we  will  find  it  lit 
by  electricity  at  night,  and  that  would  scare  the  ghosts 
awav  if  anvthinix  would." 

The  next  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  ancient  city,  a 
walk  down  the  Corso  or  Via  Babuino  slmwed  new  Rome 
with  modern  carriages,  modern  buildings  aiid  stores,  well 
paved  streets  and  ladies^  dresses  and  hats  of  the  very  latest 
Parisian  style. 

Rome  was  crowded  with  visitors,  but  through  the  fore- 
sight of  Jones,  sunny  rooms  had  been  engaged  which 
looked  out  upon  the  palace  garden. 

"That,"  remarked  the  guide  as  tliey  drove  in  the  park, 
"is  a  l^oman  senator." 

"What,"  said  Jones,  "that  dressy,  little,  short-legged 
fellow  with  a  cigarette  and  a  poodle  ?    A  senator !" 

"Dear  me,  how  the  great  Romans  have  degenerated," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "That  a  senator!  It  destroys  all 
the  hallucination  of  youth.  Fancy  a  Roman  senator  wear- 
ing a  high  hat  and  lugging  a  poodle  about  with  a  string. 
Famous  actors  like  Keene,  Booth,  Barrett  and  others  im- 
personated Antony,  Ca^ar  or  Brutus  as  muscular  giants. 
What  would  they  think  of  him  ?" 
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The  Colipciiiii  an«l  the  Fonim  intercftcKl  the  girls  bo  much 
that  they  talked  of  nothing  else.  The  story  of  tho  gladia-- 
tors  was  uppi.Tnioi't  in  Tot's  mind  and  Jonos  was  obliged 
to  pccuro  the  services  of  a  lecturer  to  repeat  the  marvelous 
trage<lies  that  haunt  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  arena.  Tot  and 
Bcas  could  lii^tcn  for  hours  without  saying  a  word. 


tOUUM, 


The  loi-turcr  said:  "The  ancient  Romans  heliovctl  that 
the  (Ii'iid  sfiJI  lived  in  their  graves,  and  when  a  prominent 
citiw'n  died  they  killed  several  of  hi»  slaves  that  they  might 
wait  upon  him.  Homer  says  that  Achilles  ordered  that 
twelve  noble  Trojan  prieonere  should  be  slaughtered  and 
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thrown  upon  tlie  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus  and  when  young 
Pallantes  died,  Aeneas,  a  friend  of  the  family,  sent  a  couple 
of  dozen  slaves  to  be  buried  with  him  so  they  could  attend 
him/^ 

'Terrible  to  relate,"  said  Maitland,  sarcastically. 

"During  one  period  it  was  quite  a  fad,"  continued  the 
professor  (as  Jones  called  him),  *'to  assign  as  many  as  a 
hundred  j)risoners,  men,  women  and  children,  to  be  eaten 
by  wild  beasts  such  as  lions  and  panthers/' 

"These  performances,  1  siip])()>e,  were  witnessed  by  the 
philosophers  and  philanthropists  of  the  age?''  inquired 
Jones. 

"A  lot  of  cowards,"'  said  ^faitlaud. 

"Yes,''  said  the  old  guide,  sadly,  ^'and  no  doubt  they  at 
that  time  enjoyed  the  shrieks  and  piteous  moaniugs  of  the 
victims.'^ 

"Let  us  hear  no  more,"  said  ^frs.  Byson.  "This  is 
fearful." 

"Don-'t  believe  it,''  asserted  ^laitland.  "^fore  falsehoods 
have  been  told  about  this  old  ruin  than  would  fill  a 
volume." 

The  guide,  seated  upon  a  ruined  wall  in  the  center  of  the 
vast  building,  continued,  while  a  boy  brought  seats  for  the 
visitors. 

"1  should  think  vou  would  be  ashamed  of  vour  ancestors  " 
remarked  Jones  to  the  professor. 

"I  move,"  said  ^[rs.  Stubbs,  "that  no  one  interrupt 
again." 

The  guide  smiled  and  continued  his  lecture. 

"Pardon  me,  but  it  is  difticiilt  to  refrain,"  said  Maitland. 

"These  so-called  sacrifices  were  offered  as  religious  cere- 
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imiiiif'S,  and  it  was  nUlicr  n  liiippy  i<leii  that  brouplit  for- 
Wiird  thf  plailitnrial  comliats,  bccaiiso  tlie  F!ii-riri<TO  of  women 
mill  cliildren  was  llicn  (niiitk'd.  and  it  S'onii  ploasod  the 
iiianagiTM  tliiit  in  case  one  gladiator  should  kill  aivither,  the 


i-nrvivMC  >1h,i.M  !»■  |.iTit.iltnl  t..  !i\v  i,iid  scrv,-  nimll^nr  limf. 
'i"liiTcf..iv.  t.i  iusiir.'  ^r,„„l  sport  aii.l  jiKiko  lln'  rrliiciou^ 
irn'Mioiiy  an  iini|iialili(-il  i^iiiii'ris,  Uu'v  I'lminK'nird  to  fatten 
the  glivliiilors  aii<i  c.vt'ri'i!^'  tli'-;ii  so  \hcy  hoi'ainc  stroii.ir,  and 
finally  the  aniit«'riii>iit  thn*  creati'd  hfi-aniu  so  f^atirjriictory 
that  thf  rdi'rious  part  of  il  was  dropped  and  it  I)OCiimc' 
nil  sport. 

"The  firsi  pnMir  silniw  of  fijrhling  rcMnlcd  was  given  in 
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tlic  Forum  Boarium,  260  B.  C,  but  did  not  satisfy  the 
demand  for  gore,  l^ecauso  wooden  swords  were  used.  Tjater, 
the  short  sword,  called  gladius,  came  in,  hence  the  name 
gladiator/'  The  professor  then  told  a  long  story  about  the 
fights  in  the  arena.    j\rrs.  Stubbs  went  to  sleep. 

When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  he  said,  the  sjiectators, 
on  noticing  the  first  streak  of  blood,  all  shouted,  "He  is 
wounded."  If  the  unsuccessful  gladiator  agreed  upon  his 
defeat,  he  lowered  his  arms,  but  the  audience  always  decided 
M'hether  he  should  live  or  not.  If  he  had  fought  bravely 
he  was  usually  permitted  to  live ;  if  not,  he  was  doomed. 

The  spectators  wore  the  real  judges  of  the  arena  and 
answered  the  wounded  mans  request  by  signs  with  their 
thumbs. 

Julius  Cjpsar  was  a  shrewd  nuin  and  had  a  hand  in  every 
scheme  in  the  dominion  of  Borne.  He  used  to  please  the 
people  by  extraordinary  contests,  in  one  of  which  six  hun- 
dred gladiators  took  part.  But  of  all  the  monsters  who 
ever  afllictod  humanity,  Commodiis  was  the  worst.  Cora- 
modus  was  a  gladiator.  He  comiuered  in  one  day  1,000 
retiarii ;  this  moans  thev  tiirew  themselves  at  his  feet  and 
thus  saved  their  lives  and  pleased  him.  He  also  killed  wild 
lieasts  and  elephants  by  the  thousand.  He  entered  the  am- 
phitheatre wearing  the  royal  purple  on  his  naked  shoulders, 
ready  for  a  fight.  Once,  believing  himself  laughed  at  by  the 
audience,  lie  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  people.  He 
used  to  kill  gladiators  by  the  dozen.  He  got  so  obnoxious, 
however,  that  the  gladiators  one  day  clubbed  together  and 
assassinated  him  after  his  day's  sport.  On  that  day,  history 
claims,  he  killed  100  lions,  five  hippopotami,  two  elephants 
and  several  rhinoceroses. 
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During  the  reign  of  Commodus  tlie  profession  of  gladia- 
tor, considered  iofamous  by  law,  became  the  most  noble 
occupation. 

Constantine  tried  to  put  an  end  to  gladiatorial  combats, 
but  found  the  custom  so  dee|)-rooted  that  Icgifktion  had 


little  cfTwt.  Cliristianity  at  last  liroiiglit  about  what  legis- 
lation failed  to  di>.  nud  in  the  aliolition  of  slavery  by  the 
mild  but  certiiin  jiroci'ss  of  eilucntion  the  gladiatorial  ex- 
hibitions of  Hmiie  were  abolished  almut  A.  D.  405." 

"I  would  like  to  remark,"'  said  Maitland,  as  the  lecturer 
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concluded,  "tliat  no  doul)t  the  I?onians  at  tlie  lime  men- 
tioned were  precisely  the  same  as  the  Italians  appear  today. 
The  hravery  attributed  to  them,  and  the  impossible 
gladiatorial  combats  ascribed  to  men  like  Commodus  are 
no  doubt  gross  exaggerations.  Historians  and  great  play- 
wrights like  Shakespeare  have  created  the  noble  ancient 
Koman,  and  famous  actors  have  instilled  in  our  minds  a 
bogus  adoration  of  these  gigantic  heroes,  but  I  doubt  if 
the  noble  lioman  ever  existed  to  anv  extent.  I  don't  be- 
lieve  one-tenth  of  the  varus  about  the  horrors  of  the  Coli- 
seum.  No  doubt  at  the  time  some  of  the  bandy-legged 
little  cowards  killed  a  few  starved,  wild  animals  for  the 
amusement  of  the  j)eople,  and  no  doubt  a  few  cowardly 
assassinations  of  helpless  men,  women  and  children  took 
place,  but  one  can  see  the  entire  Eoman  race  today  in  the 
streets  of  Kome,  Na})les,  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Many  of  the  wonderful  stories  attributed  to  those  great 
warriors  are  fairy  stories.  If  cowardly  curs  like  Commodus 
could  order  a  massacre  as  staled,  then  they  could  tlirottle 
the  press  and  cause  history  to  lie.'' 

'•(lood  !''  said  Jones,  *'I  fully  agree  with  you.''  Mrs. 
Stubbs  said  nothing. 

A  few  davs  in  the  Vatican  Art  (Jalleries  and  the  various 
haunts  of  the  art  admirer,  a  ]^leasant  drive  out  on  the 
Appian  way,  and  Jones  was  al)out  to  order  tickets  direct 
to  Paris. 

^'Spring  is  advancing,"  he  said,  **let  us  start  for  Paris, 
and,  as  the  warm  weather  comes,  go  iiorth  into  the  Scandi- 
navian countries." 

So  the  proi^)sition  was  submitted,  as  usual,  to  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  but  it  was  learned  tljat  she  and  Mrs.  Bvson  had 
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decided  to  see  tlic  great  cathedral  of  Milan  before  leaving 
Italy. 

"All  right/'  said  Jones,  *'it  is  on  our  way;  we  will  stop 
at  Milan/' 

After  Jones  and  ^Faitland  had  had  their  necks  dis- 
located several  times  looking  up  at  the  2,000  inar])le  statues 
surrounding  the  famous  cathedral  imilding,  to  please  the 
ladies,  they  hegged  a  furlough,  and,  leaving  Mrs.  Stubbs 
and  Mrs.  Byson  to  enjoy  the  marvelous  adornments,  es- 
corted the  girls  to  another  attraction. 

A  crowd  of  people  came  running  along  the  sidewalk, 
all  apparently  intent  upon  going  somewhere. 

**\Vhat  is  going  on?"  asked  Jones  of  a  (•al)man. 

lie  re])lied,  "Concorso  i]i])ii<),  grand  race  !  jumps!  grand  ! 
grand!"  and  raiscMl  hotli  hands  to  i'.\])ress  the  magnitude 
of  the  entertainment. 

^'Thai's  it,"  said  Jones,  'Sve'll  sec  it.  T  don't  know  what 
sort  of  a  thing  it  is,  but  we  v.ili  go.  Ippieo  sometiiing  or 
other."' 

The  old  fasliioned  double-seated  vietoria  carried  them  all 
to  the  gate  of  the  eoneorso  ij)])ico.  Tickets  were  secured 
and  tliev  entered  an  immens  >  enclosure  with  terraced  seats 
surrounding  an  area  one-tliiid  of  a  mile  in  circumference. 
A  largo  military  band  was  playing  and  fully  twenty  thou- 
sand jh'ople  were  seated  in  the  sun.  ^Fhe  bugler  at  the  gate 
blew  a  blast  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the  nobility, 
and  as  the  gate  swung  open  sixteen  handsome  coaches,  each 
drawn  bv  four  line  horses,  entered  the  arena.  Each  seat 
on  top  of  tlie  coaches  was  tilled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  former  wearing  light  dresses  and  holding  bright  colored 
para.«5ols.  which  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.     As  the 
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coaches  drove  aroiiiid  the  track,  another  bugle  call  brought 
tliein  abreast  and  the  judges  took  points  to  enable  them  to 
decide  which  coach  and  four  was  the  prize  winner.  After 
this  ceremony  the  occupants  of  the  coaches  alighted  and 
took  seats  in  the  grandstand. 

At  this  point  in  the  entertainment  another  gate  opened 
and  at  the  side  of  the  enclosure  opposite  the  grandstand 
about  two  thousand  soldiers  entered  and  sat  down  on  the 
grassy  terraces,  being  admitted  free.  Programmes  were 
passed  about  among  the  audience  and  the  hurdle  jumping 
began.  In  tlie  center  of  the  area,  where  the  judges  stood, 
a  large  placard  with  nun^^l)ers  on  it  raised  as  the  respective 
horses  entered.  These  numbers  corresponded  with  the 
numbers  on  the  })rogramme. 

"A  cf;j)ital  idea,'^  said  Maitland ;  "look  at  tlie  names  on 
the  list.'' 

"All  Counts"  PJiid  Jones,  "Counts  till  you  can't  resf 

Tot  tried  to  pronounce  one  name  and  failed. 

Belle  was  tlie  (mlv  one  who  could  come  near  it.  She 
read :  "Sig.  Amerigf)  Ponti,  Conte  Negroni  Prato-Moro- 
sini,  Marchesc  Caspare  Corti,  Conte  Adolfo  Mestiatis, 
Conte  Alfredo  Solino,  (V)nte  Emilio  Tusati,  Cov.  Guiseppe 
Lattuada,  Nobl.  (Juido  Colnola,  Sig.  Giavonni  Perreti 
Trival'/io,  Cov.  Felice  Scheil)ler,  Conte  Ferdinando  Resto 
Pallavicino,  Kegimento  Lodi  (^avalleria.'' 

Jones  shook  his  head,  Maitland  heaved  a  sigh,  and  the 
girls  made  fun  by  suggesting  Macaroni,  Ypsilanti,  Kala- 
mazooi,  Gingerbreadi,  and  numerous  other  irrelevant  ad- 
ditions. 

'^^Fwenty-eight  horses  were  entered  for  the  hurdle  prizes. 
The  first  hurdle  was  three  feet  high,  the  second  four,  the 
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third  five,  and  the  windiip  was  a  ditch  ahout  twelve  feet 
across  filled  with  water.  Maitland  became  intenselv  inter- 
ested,  being  a  good  rider  himself.  The  first  horse  appeared 
far  too  heavy  for  a  jumper,  but  lie  cleared  the  hurdles  in 
fine  shape;  he  didn't  fancy  the  ditch,  but  made  a  brave 
attack  at  it  and  cleared  it  all  but  one  foot.  The  audience 
went  wild. 

Xext  came  an  officer  in  regimentals,  evidently  a  man  of 
prominence,  because  the  soldiers  rose  to  do  him  honor  as 
he  rode  proudly  around  the  area  outside  the  hurdles  on  his 
tall,  white  horse.  Ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and 
many  applauded.  The  off^icer  was  proud  of  his  reception. 
He  made  for  the  hurdles  and  cleared  magnificently;  but  at 
the  ditch  the  white  horse  shook  his  head  and  came  to  a 
standstill.  The  soldiers  gave  a  ditiiual  howl,  at  which  the 
officer  looked  daggers.  lie  buried  the  Hpurs  deep  in  the 
horse's  side.  The  horse  again  refused  to  jump.  Then  he 
went  back  two  hundred  feet  and  tried  it  again,  but  the 
horse  refused  and  floundered  through  tlie  ditch.  The  sol- 
diers  groaned  and  many  in  the  audience  hissed.  The  of- 
ficer was  furious.  Turning  the  wliite  horse  around  he 
made  another  start.  The  judges  shouted  "back,"  but  it 
was  too  late,  the  white  horse  had  his  mettle  and  shot  ahead. 
Away  he  went,  like  a  big  bird,  clear  away  over  the  ditch, 
with  several  feet  to  spare.  Then  the  soldiers  threw  up 
their  hats  and  vociferous  applause  rained  from  all  around 
the  arena. 

Tot  was  so  excited  that  she  almost  pushed  Bess  off  the 
seat;  she  was  waving  her  hat  in  cowboy  style,  much  to  the 
delight  of  Maitland  and  Jones. 

Next  came  a  fine  black  horse  mounted  by  a  swell  young 
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fellow,  lie  seemed  a  great  favorite;  as  his  horse  jumped 
all  the  hurdles  and  the  ditch  without  a  mishap  he  proudly 
retired  waving  his  whip  in  response  to  the  clieering. 

"After  all  this  excitement/'  said  Jones,  *Sve  must  go  to 
tlie  hotel  and  pack  up,  for  tomorrow  early  we  leave  for 
Paris." 
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"Now  for  gay  old  Paris !  nere  we  are !  We  can  enjoy 
two  montlis  to  our  liearts'  content." 

As  tliey  rested  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mrs.  Byson  re- 
marked, ""'This  is  the  first  enjoyable  breakfast  we  have  had 
for  a  long  time.  Girls,  think  of  having  excellent  meals 
for  two  straight  months.''  And  Tot  smacked  her  lips  and 
replied,  "Til  be  hungry  all  the  time!" 

One  day  seated  at  a  table  in  a  fashionable  restaurant, 
where  they  had  gone  to  test  the  skill  of  its  famous  chef, 
they  saw  the  ru<l(lv,  austx're  face  of  the  IMiiladelphia  fossil, 
a  peculiar  individual  they  had  met  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
He  was  busily  scanning  the  bill  of  fare.  Tie  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  those  who  had  lately  entered. 

"I  will  ask  him  to  join  us,''  said  Jones,  and,  stepping 
up  to  the  fossil  with  extcncle^l  hand,  he  ventured  a  *^Glad  to 
see  you  ;  you  are  well,  T  ho])e.'' 

The  fossil,  as  his  fellow  passengers  had  named  him  be- 
cause of  his  extreme  reticence,  arose  and  looked  Jones 
over. 

"Ah,''  he  drawled,  "T  see,  I  met  you  on  the  way  over 
from  New  York." 

"We  are  at  another  table,"  said  Jones,  "and  would  be 
delighted  to  have  your  company." 
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The  fossil  replied,  "Very  kind,  very  kind.  These,  I  pre- 
sume, are  the  ladies  whom  I  saw  on  the  ship.  Ah,  with 
pleasure.'^ 

The  fossil  had  been  in  Paris  since  leaving  the  ship.  He 
became  talkative  when  Mrs.  Stubbs  told  him  about  the 
visit  to  Egypt.  He  had  been  up  and  down  the  Nile  numer- 
ous times  and  was  quite  familiar  with  all  the  principal 
stopping  places;  but  of  all  cities  he  said*  Paris  was  his 
favorite.  He  had  his  hotel  for  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  his  favorite  Turkish  bath  house,  his  favorite  place 
for  luncheon  on  certain  days,  and  his  favorite  smoking 
rooms,  and  loafing  places  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

"How  long  shall  you  remain?"  asked  Mrs.  Byson, 
timidly,  for  she  did  not  quite  relish  such  a  concise  and 
punctual  individual. 

"T  shall  be  here,"  he  drawled,  "till  January  nineteenth 
of  next  year,  7  p.  m." 

The  girls  cast  many  glances  at  the  fossil  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  amusing  or  not. 

"I  like  system,''  he  said  to  Jones,  who  sat  next  to  him. 
"I  have  dined  here  at  this  hour  and  on  this  day  for  three 
consecutive  months.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  do  the 
ordering." 

"Certainly,"  said  Jones. 

The  fossil  took  the  bill  of  fare  in  his  right  hand  and 
held  it  before  him  a  minute.  The  waiter  paid  strict  atten- 
tion. He  ordered  the  best  of  everything;  the  choicest  of 
wines  and  viands  in  all  Paris,  for  it  was  the  Lion  d'Or. 
The  fossil  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner.  Before  he 
departed  he  whispered  to  Jones,  "The  bill  has  been  ordered 
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charged  fo  my  yearly  account  and  all  tips  have  been 
paid." 

"You  should  not  have  done  that,"  said  Jones. 

The  Battle  of  Flowers  takes  place  annually  in  Paria,  in 
a  part  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  which  is  fenced  across  and 
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an  admission  charged.  The  receipts  go  to  support  n  society 
organized  to  protect  the  wives  and  families  of  those  who 
die  in  the  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  A  noble 
eharitv,  and  all  Parts  adjourns  for  a  day  to  do  honor  to  the 


"Here  is  where  we  come  in,"  said  Tot,  her  face  beaming 
with  genuine  enjoyment. 
Thousands  of  carriages,  filled  and  decorated  with  flow- 
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era,  wore  passing  up  and  down  the  avenue  four  abreast,  and 
eacli  occupant  was  striving  to  hit  the  passersby  with  a 
rose,  peony  and  any  other  flower  available,  while  all  laughed 
heartily  and  cheered  the  successful  throwers. 

The  rich  old  invalid,  propped  up  in  his  carriage,  smiled 
at  the  giddy  girl  who  had  just  hit  him  on  the  nose  with  a 
peony.  The  aristocratic  lady  with  two  liveried  servants  on 
the  hn\  received  with  the  utmost  com]K)sure  a  blooming 
rose  thrown  straight  from  a  three  francs  per  hour  fiacre. 
Old  and  young,  gay  and  sedate  joined  in  the  fun,  and 
fragrant  flowers  flew  through  the  air,  perfuming  the  ave- 
nue. 

The  scene  was  so  novel  and  the  girls  at  first  were  so 
completely  astonished  that  even  Tot  (*ould  not  muster  up 
surtlciciit  courage  to  pelt  a  flower  at  a  i)assing  stranger. 
After  iiaving  boon  hit  several  times,  jiowever,  she  regained 
her  assurance  and  the  beautiful  ])eonies  Maitlaud  had 
provided  for  them  issued  from  Bess  and  Tot's  carriage 
like  live  shells  from  a  man-of-war. 

Mail  land,  Mrs.  Stubl)s  and  Mrs.  Byson  occupied  one 
carria^^c  and  in  tlie  otlicr  immediately  in  front  were  the 
girls  and  Mr.  Jones,  wlio  dealt  out  the  fair  missiles  when 
an  attack  was  on. 

As  Jones  watched  the  passing  carriages  to  see  if  he 
could  recognize  any<me,  a  little  pale  person,  accompanied 
hy  a  stout  and  angry  woman,  his  wife,  riding  in  a  dilapi- 
dated old  cab,  came  in  view.    Jones  touched  Tot's  arm. 

**I)o  you  see  anything?''  he  whis])ered. 

Tot,  ])eering  nUnit  as  the  carriage  passed,  caught  a 
glimpse. 

*'Whew !"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  old  Biggs." 
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"Biggs,  Biggs!"  shouted  Bess,  "wliere  is  he?" 

Belle  insisted  that  they  must  not  hit  him,  hut  it  was  too 
late.  Tot  had  sent  a  large  red  peony  straight  for  the 
little  man's  head,  knocking  his  old  fashioned  hat  ofE  into 
the  carriage.  Mrs.  Biggs  looked  about  scornfully,  grabbed 
the  hat,  stuck  it  back  on  Mr.  Bigg's  head,  scowled  again  at 
tlie  wrong  carriage,  and  then  passed  on  out  of  sight. 
Jones  signaled  the  rear  carriage,  and  they,  too,  saw 
Biggs. 

"They  didn't  have  a  single  flower,"  said  Bess. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  was  hit  on  the  check  twice,  and  Maitland 
received  a  dozen  or  more  thumps  to  the  infmite  delight 
of  the  girls,  who  stood  up  most  of  the  time,  firing  right 
and  left. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  world  is  so  thoroughly  a  place 
of  amusement  as  Paris.  Xearly  all  ]^aris  is  supported 
by  si^TJit-seeiug  visitors,  shoppers,  art  students  and  tour- 
ists. In  its  boulevards,  cafes,  theatres,  restaurants,  banks, 
stores  and  brokers'  offices  will  be  found  strangers  of  all 
nationalities,  and  especially  Americans. 

"Let  us  first  see  Paris  thoroughly,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
"1  have  been  here  three  times,  but  never  could  induce  Mr. 
Stubbs  to  go  anywhere  except  to  the  theatres  and  gardens. 
He  draws  the  line  at  art.  Tie  used  to  walk  about  the 
Louvre  and  other  galleries  and  places  with  the  resigned 
air  of  a  condemned  martvr." 

One  day  a  visit  was  planned  to  the  Jardin  d'Acclima- 
tion,  an  enclosed  part  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  promenades  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Tot 
had  sprained  her  foot  slightly  getting  ofF  a  tramway,  and 
Jones  had  consented  to  wait  with  her  near  the  entrance, 
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while  the  others  explored  the  garden ;  then  all  would  drive 
together  to  a  restaurant.  Bess  wanted  to  remain  also,  but 
Tot  said,  "Go  on  and  see  the  elephants,  dromedaries,  and 
everything  and  tell  me  about  them.    I'm  all  right,  Bess/' 

"Now,  then.  Miss  Tot,  I'm  a  sort  of  doctor,"  said  Jones, 
taking  from  his  coat  pocket  a  little  case.  It  contained  a 
small  vial  filled  with  an  extract.  Jones  poured  the  liquid 
into  the  top  of  Tot's  slioe  until  her  stocking  at  the  ankle 
was  tlioroughly  saturated. 

"There,  now,"  he  said,  "you  will  be  well  in  ton  min- 
utes." 

"Oh>  it's  cold  but  feels  good.  You're  sure  it  will  make 
it  well?" 

"And  I'm  going  to  toll  you  a  stf)ry/'  continued  Jones, 
"that  will  make  you  forgot  all  about  your  foot." 

Tot  smiled;  she  always  loved  to  hear  Mr.  Jones'  stories. 

"You  see,  when  Maitland  and  I  were  in  London  we  be- 
came acquainted  witli  a  firm  of  brokers  there." 

"You  did?" 

"Yes,  and  we  speculateil  a  little." 

^^Vhat,  in  wheat?" 

Tot  twisted  around  in  hor  seat  and  looked  Jones  in  the 
eye. 

"Yes,  a  little." 

"Did  vou  remember  me  ?"  asked  Tot. 

"A  little,"  said  Jones. 

"Good.    Oh,  I  knew  you  would." 

"I  have  really  never  liad  a  chance  until  now  to  tell  you 
about  it.  Tot." 

"What  a  dear  old  fellow  you  are.  Did  you  lose?"  asked 
Tot,  bewildered. 
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"Not  very  much,"  said  Jones. 

"All  I  liave  ?" 

Jones  then  related  their  entire  experience  at  Tappan  & 
Wilkins\ 

"Gee!  That  was  business/'  exclaimed  Tot.  "You're  a 
brick,  Mr.  Jones.    Did  you  really  put  my  money  in  it?" 

"Every  dollar  of  it,"  said  Jones.  That  is,  I  charged  it 
up  to  you,  and  here  is  what  I  made.  It  was  a  fair  deal. 
Your  money,  Maitland's  money  and  my  money  all  in- 
vested in  wheat  at  61  to  62  which  sold  for  70." 

"Well,  well !"  said  Tot  with  a  sigh  of  excitement,  "you 
struck  the  market  just  at  the  right  time.  Your  theory  was 
right." 

"That  was  one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  go  to  London, 
and  here  is  your  draft  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  on 
the  Union  Bank  of  London." 

Tot  laughed  and  stood  on  her  wellfoot  and  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  you're  just  like  papa ;  no  wonder  I'm  fond  of  you. 
How  could  I  help  it?    You  are  a  dear." 

"I  did  it,  Tot,  because  you  are  royal,  true  blue  specula- 
tor and  you're  my  kind  of  a  girl.  I'm  a  dreary  old  bach- 
elor and  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life  to  liave  met  you  and 
your  mother  and  sisters  and  Mrs.  Stubbs,  too.  If  I  had  a 
little  girl  like  you  I'd  be  perfectly  happy.  You  will  have 
to  be  my  little  girl  until  you  grow  up  to  be  a  woman,  any- 
way, won't  you  ?" 

"Of  course,  I  will,"  said  Tot  in  her  impulsive  way.  "I 
don't  see  how  we  could  have  had  half  such  a  good  time 
without  you  and  Captain  Maitland.  I  don't  know  what 
they  will  say  about  the  big  draft." 

Jones  handed  Tot  the  draft  for  £1,000,  nearly  $5,000. 
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"It's  a  lot  of  monev,  isn't  it?" 

'"^Not  much/'  said  Jones,  ^'nowadays." 

Tot  thouglit  a  moment. 

"Keep  it  for  me  until  vvc  got  to  India,  and  then  buy  me 
a  big  diamond,  won't  you,  my  new  papa  ?''  and  Tot  leaned 
over  in  her  seat  and  kissed  him,  just  as  she  would  have 
kissed  her  father  under  similar  circumstances.  It  was  the 
innocent  kiss  of  a  cliild.  A  tear  stole  into  the  steely  eye 
of  the  grain  dealer. 

"Bless  your  little  heart:  of  course,  I  will.  I  will  fiot  you 
a  whopping  big  diamond,  one  that  will  make  a  light  like 
the  evening  star." 

"What  a  time  wo  will  have  in  India,  China,  Japan  and 
Australia,"  said  Tot. 

"1  never  believed  it  j)ossiblo  to  enjoy  traveling  so  much. 
I  am  fairly  crazy  now  to  go  to  the  North  Cape  to  see  the 
Midnight  Sun."' 

Of  course,"  said  Jones. 

^Mr.   Jones,   do  you   really   love   art?     Now,   toll  me 
tnily." 

Jones  laughed. 

"Well,  to  be  candid.  Tot,  I  am  not  quite  as  enthusiastic 
as  I  ought  to  be,  but  I  like  to  see  you  take  an  interest  in 
it.     You  know  Maitland  really  enjoys  Belle's  sketching." 

"I  know  he  does." 

"Now,  I  want  you  and  Bess  to  become  just  as  proficient 
as  Belle  is.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  all  prizes  for  sketching  a  })icture  of  the  Venus  of  Milo 
restored  complete,  and  I  want  you  to  win  it." 

"Good,"  said  Tot,  "and  1  will  beat  them  all.  I  like  a 
contest;  that  suits  me.    Oh,  I'm  ready  for  it.^ 
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It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Mr.  Jones'  education  had 
not  been  altogether  neglected,  for  at  college  he  was  reputed 
to  be  the  artist  of  his  class. 

"I  will  give  you  some  fine  points  to  work  out/^  said 
Jones. 

"Ah,  here  they  come,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  am  so 
hungry.  See,  manima,  I  can  walk  again  nearly  all  right. 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  telling  me  some  nice  stories  and  they 
have  made  me  well." 

"I  fancy,"  said  Maitland,  as  they  sat  before  a  small 
table  in  Jones'  room  at  the  Grand  the  following  evening. 
**that  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  the  most  celebrated  treasure  of 
the  Louvre." 

The  time  had  arrived  for  the  contest.  Belle  drew  first 
privilege  of  selection  and  decided  to  adopt  the  shield 
theory.  Bess  had  second  choice  and  decided  on  Diana,  the 
huntress.  Maitland  clianged  his  mind  and  was  permitted 
to  enter.  Tot  told  Mr.  Jones  that  Belle  could  help  Captain 
Maitland,  and  consequently  it  would  be  fair  for  Mr.  Jones 
to  assist  her.  Tot  was  to  place  a  cupid  in  the  arms  of 
Venus.  This  Mrs.  Stubbs  declared  to  be  absolute  non- 
sense, because  the  Venus  of  Milo  was  not  the  Venus  who 
w^as  supposed  to  be  the  mother  of  Cupid. 

"Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stubbs,"  continued  Mr.  Jones,  "it 
is  the  work  of  a  school  which  forms  a  transition  from  the 
school  of  Phidias  to  that  of  Praxiteles." 

"Dear  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Stubbs,  slightly  sarcastic, 
"what  progress  these  men  have  made." 

It  took  a  day's  rather  laborious  work  to  complete  the 
task.  All  were  to  cease  drawing  at  5  p.  m.  Belle  rubbed 
out  the  shield  a  dozen  times  before  she  was  satisfied.    Bess 
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could  not  reconcile  the  peaceful  exproBsioii  to  the  hunter 
goddcBS,  but  concluded  after  hours  of  patient  work  tliat 
Diana  might  possibly  have  looked  tliat  way  after  having 
sent  an  arrow  at  a  poor  little  faun  and  missed  it.  Tot 
found  it  very  difficult  to  place  Cupid  in  a  position  where 
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he  would  appear  nutural.  Maitland's  boxing-glove  theory 
was  1 11  led  out. 

"Maitlnnd,  I  don't  like  distinctions;  let  us  get  them 
presentn  all  alike." 

They  entered  a  great  American  jewelry  Iiouhc,  and  Jones 
found  three  diiiiinutive  SwisH  watehea,  not  much  larger 
than  a  franc  piece.  Muitland  was  pleased  with  them  and 
Gaid: 
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"They  will  be  bo  useful  traveling,  and  are  so  easily  ear- 
ned in  cuff,  pocketbook  or  chatelaine.  I  know  they  are 
perfect  if  made  by  the  Swiss  firm  mentioned." 

"One  nice  thing  about  a  prize  ia  the  case,"  said  Jones, 
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who  selected  eases  of  different  colors.  "Blue,  that  will  suit 
Belle's  complexion ;  pink  will  do  for  Bess,  and  this  red  one 
will  harmonize  with  Tot's  red  cheeks." 

The  time  came  for  the  judges  to  decide  the  merits  of  the 
BketchoF.  Mfb.  Stubbs  at  first  favored  Belle's  because  she 
had  read  in  a  work  of  art  that  the  general  supposition  by 
the  ancient  masters  was  in  favor  of  the  shield.  Mrs. 
Byeon  did  not  agree  with  the  theory ;  she  sided  with  Jonea 
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and  insisted  that  there  was  no  sign  of  eitlier  past  or  con- 
templated victory  in  the  expression  of  tliis  Venus.  Bess 
was  complimented  upon  her  Diana  version,  hut  tlie  com- 
mittee concluded  that  it  was  going  too  far  to  imagine  that 
she  had  shot  at  a  faun  and  missed  it.  Diana  was  too  good 
a  shot  for  that.  Tot's  sketch  came  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  critics  last.  Mrs.  Bvson  stood  firmly  for  Tot's  theory. 
She  argued  that  the  calm,  serene  expression  on  tlie  face  of 
the  supposed  goddess  meant  love  and  affection,  and  tliat 
Cupid's  presence  rather  added  than  detracted  from  the 
hypothesis  that  tlie  statue  represented  Venus,  the  Goddess 
of  Love,  and  her  supposed  infant  C'upi*!. 

Tot  was  awarded  first  prize.  Belle  second  and  Bess  third. 
All  laughed  heartily  at  Jones'  scheme  for  making  them  all 
equally  happy,  and  the  tiny  watches  were  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated hy  the  girls. 

Time  ran  on,  and  day  hy  day  brought  some  new  pleas- 
ures in  the  great  city.  The  suburbs  were  visited,  Ver- 
sailles, where  all  the  numerous  mementoes  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV  were  discussed,  and  auto- 
mobile and  coaching  parties  made  up  from  the  hotel,  and 
jaunts  to  the  country,  until  June  was  drawing  near  and  it 
was  time  to  arrange  for  the  northern  trip. 
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Maitland  had  promised  tlie  duchess  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  London  with  lic»r,  as  it  was  time  for  the  old  lady  to  do 
her  shopping  for  the  year  and  to  arrange  affairs  with  her 
barristers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

**Tliis  is  not  a  superlatively  enjoyable  trip,"  Maitland 
informed  Jones,  after  the  ladies  had  retired  one  evening. 
''The  duchess  becomes  exceedingly  nervous  over  her  tinances 
and  she  deU^sts  the  noise  of  the  city.  Of  course,  she  will 
not  commission  anyone  to  transact  lier  atfairs,  and  I  under- 
stand La<lv  and  Miss  Waikins  usuallv  accompany  her,  so 
you  can  see  what  joy  is  in  store  for  me." 

"We  may  all  *;o  u])  to  London  before  we  run  up  to  Xew- 
casth*  to  take  the  boat  to  Stavanger,  Xorway.  Tot  has  the 
ti"ip  all  hiid  out.  Slie  spent  all  the  morning  at  the  agent's 
oflfice  to  learn  the  names  of  the  boats  we  sail  on,  and  the 
days  we  leave  port  and  the  expense  of  the  tri]).  That  girl 
has  a  head.  If  we  go  to  London  we  will  .see  you  now  and 
then." 

"Certainly,"  re])lied  Maitland. 

"And  we  will  leave  together  for  Xewcastle." 

"AgrecMl,"  replied  Maitland. 

"How  would  it  do  to  ask  the  duchess  to  dine  with  us  at 
the  Metropolc  ?"  asked  Joni^s. 
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Maitland  luokeJ  dubious. 

"If  (ilono  it  would  be  well  enough,  but  sbe  will  have  that 
old  Lady  Watkins  with  her." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jones,  "Mrs.  Stuhbs  will  entertain 
her  and  talk  art  to  her." 

Maitland  tliought  a  long  moment. 

"The  Watkins  are  full  of  art;  their  walls  are  so  covered 
with  paintings  you  can  scarcely  see  them.  Not  a  bad  idea. 
Mrs.  Stuhbs  will  prove  very  intert'sting.  You  know  I  hate 
to  disiplease  the  old  aunt,  Jones.  She  is  bcconung  crochetty, 
and  if  wo  ciin  have  her  meet  the  family,  perhaps  sbe  would 
not  tie  so  deucedly  prejudiced.  H«lf  the  tniuble  in  life  is 
from  hcailBtrong  prejudice." 

"Well,  wo  will  go  to  Ijondon  fngether  and  plan  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Metro])ole.  It  will  lie  better  not  to  inform  the 
ducbess  beforehand,  but  merely  have  her  accept  my  invita- 
tion, and  then  we  will  invite  the  others  in,"  proposed 
Jones. 

Maitland  was  consideriuf;  Ihe  matter. 

"Y^n,"  ho  said  at  length.  "Lady  Watkins  will  go  any- 
where. She  likes  to  talk  and  prattle,  see  London  and 
everybody  in  it.    She  will  induce  the  duchess  to  go." 

"We  go  by  the  Calais  Route,"  said  Tot.    "A  big  stoamei  J 
will  cross  today,  as  it  is  fair." 

"We  are  all  packed  and  ready," 
the  caravan  proceed." 

When  on  the  steamer  whi 
Calais  to  Dover  flic  ^piriis 
on  a  warm  day. 

"^Vve  hBd  enoi 
Tot;  and  witJi  Bcs§  liuly 
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the  deck  talking  to  the  purser,  sailors  and  everyone  avail- 
able. 

The  dinner  at  the  Metropole  initiated  Lady  Watkins  and 
the  duchess  into  the  American  mysteries.  Jones  had  so 
planned  the  meeting  that  it  appeared  almost  a  chance  oc- 
currence that  they  should  dine  together.  He  had  engaged 
a  private  dining  room  and  Maitland  had  suggesttnl  the 
duchess*  favorite  dishes.  Lady  Watkins  become  so  inter- 
ested in  Mrs.  Stuhl)s'  talk  (m  Venice  and  Florence  that  she 
almost  ignored  the  balance  of  the  company.  Belle  enter- 
tained the  duchess  and  Miss  Watkins  with  a  recital  of  her 
experiences  up  the  Nile,  and  proved  herself  a  close  student 
of  Egyptology. 

"llow  jolly  to  travel  about  in  this  way/'  exclaimed  Miss 
Watkins. 

And  the  duchess  ro]>li(Hl,  "Are  you  not  afraid?" 

"Oh,  dear  no/'  said  Belle;  ^'wi)  always  have  guides  and 
dragomen,  and  we  fre(iuently  meet  others  going  in  the 
same  directiim." 

Belle  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  Americans  studying 
art  in  Italy,  and  the  art  clubs  which  took  annual  trips  to 
Europe. 

"W«mderful  people,  wonderful  people,"  replied  the 
duchess.  "How  they  desire  to  absorb  knowledge.  That  ac- 
counts for  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Americans.  Fore- 
most in  everything — wonderful  ])eople.  There  is  a  great 
common  interest  developing  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica, is  there  not?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Belle,  "I  was  in  a  large  auditorium  many 
years  ago  in  a  western  city  in  America  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  Queen's  birthday.    To  see  the  interblending  of  tlie 
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Stars  and  Stripes  with  the  Union  Jack,  and  to  hear  the 
clieering  and  applause  which  welcomed  the  speakers  who 
eulogi7xd  the  late  good  queen,  would  have  pleased  you." 

"What  a  lovely  dinner !"  said  the  duchess.  "Mr.  Jones, 
our  host,  is  a  man  of  excellent  taste.  He  seems  to  ap- 
preciate  every  new  hrand  of  wine." 

After  dinner  Jones  invit<?d  the  party  to  attend  the 
theatre  and  witness  a  popular  play,  where  a  pleasant  eve- 
ning was  spent. 

The  duchess  and  Lady  Watkins  also  discovered  that 
American  women  were  not  onlv  versed  in  art  hut  were 
quite  well  informed  respecting  ilie  opera  and  drama. 

"You  made  quite  an  impression/'  said  Maitland  to  Belle 
the  next  dav.  '*The  duchess  tliought  vou  were  some  Indian 
barbarian,  who  scalped  people  or  danced  jigs  on  the  stage 
or  ran  pell  mell  after  young  lords  and  caught  them  in  a  fly 
net  like  the  gladiators." 

Belle  was  amused. 

"I  fancy  Lady  Watkins'  knowledge  of  America  is  rather 
limited,  because  she  asked  me  if  we  had  any  good  railroad 
trains  where  we  lived.  I  suppose  she  would  open  her  eyes 
if  she  saw  the  difference  between  the  Talais  Special'  and 
the  'Century  Limited/  with  electric  lights,  libraries,  bath- 
rooms, barber  shops  and  hotel  dining  cars." 

^laitland  explained  that  the  two  old  ladies  hobnobbed 
together,  and  entertained  old  prejudiced  antedihivians  like 
Colonel  Broad,  and  gained  their  information  fnmi  such 
sources. 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  bv  both  the  duchess 
and  Lady  Watkins  upon  tlioir  return  from  Norway,  lack 
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of  time  preventing  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  immedi- 
ate one. 

It  had  evidently  cropped  out  that  tlie  duchess  had  been 
made  aware  of  the  intimacy  between  the  curate  of  North- 
ampton and  Miss  Wat  kins.  Jhmior  had  it  they  were  en- 
gaged. This  at  first  annoyed  the  duchess.  Since  Lord 
Maitland's  absence  another  incident  had  occurred  which 
liad  a  relenting  effect  upon  the  silly  animosity  the  duchess 
had  Conceived  for  the  By  son  family.  His  majesty  had 
visited  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  and  the  duchess  had 
met  him,  Admiral  Maitland  being  in  some  way  related  to 
his  m:ijesty.  In  conversation  King  Kdwanl  had  ex])ressed 
his  admiration  for  American  women  to  the  duchess,  say- 
ing: 

*'Those  whom  T  have  met  appear  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
telligent. It  is  the  ambition  of  tlie  American  wonuin  to 
excel  in  everything  slie  undertakes.  1  must  say  they  pos- 
sess many  admirable  (jualities.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet 
them.'' 

This  little  speech  from  tlie  king  had  a  marvelous  effect 
u])on  the  duch(\ss. 

Jones  and  Maitland  now  saw  a  chance  for  a  long  tri])  un- 
interrupt^'d  by  members  of  the  secret  service  or  urgent  calls 
to  South  Africa,  and  after  escorting  the  duchess  and  the 
Watkins,  with  one  of  the  barristers  and  his  secretary,  to  the 
train  and  bidding  tin*  duchess  an  affectionate  good-bye, 
they  returned  to  the  Metroj>ole. 

**Xow,  for  a  long  jaunt,''  exclaimed  Jones.  '^Maitland 
can  stav  awav  for  two  vears  or  more.'' 

"One  year,"  said  Maitland. 

The  girls  were  delighted  with  the  very  thought  of  the 
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coming  trip,  and  Mrs.  Stubbs,  already  tired  of  London,  was 
ready  to  go. 

Jonef?  was  likely  before  leaving,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
take  another  shy  at  wheat,  but  upon  examining  the  condi- 
tions was  easily  persuaded  not  to  do  so  by  Tot,  who  was 
becoming  more  conservative  as  she  advanced  in  years,  and 
was  gaining  a  sort  of  grandmotherly  control  over  Mr. 
Jones'  actions. 

'^Don't  do  it,"  she  said  to  Jones,  "you  will  get  excited 
and  worry  as  papa  used  to,  and  1  won't  have  it.  Let  us 
keep  our  minds  oil  business  until  we  got  back.  Traveling 
is  cheap  in  Norway,  and  we  all  have  plenty." 

"You  are  a  dear  little  philosopher,"  said  Jones,  "and  I 
will  obey  you." 

"You  had  better,"  she  replied,  as  if  she  owned  Mr. 
Jones. 

Tot  was  much  pleased  with  the  presents.  She  saw  the 
wisdom  of  Jones  in  treating  them  all  alike. 

"I  look  at  my  little  watch  several  times  a  day,"  she 
informed  him,  "and  it  keeps  perfect  time.  It  was  clever  to 
give  one  to  each,  and  when  tbe  sun  shines  always,  as  it  does 
in  Norway  in  summer,  wo  can  easily  read  the  time,  day  or 
night.    You  are  a  nice  old  dear !" 
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The  steamer  plying  between  Newcastle,  England,  and 
Stavanger,  Norway,  was  crowded.  It  left  Newcastle  in 
the  evening.  After  a  restless  night,  for  it  was  foggy  and 
numerous  steam  whistles  had  kept  up  a  continual  noise, 
Jones,  noticing  from  the  porthole  that  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  and  the  fog  had  cleared  away,  decided  to  dress 
and  go  down  and  hold  seats  at  the  table.  Maitland  also 
arose  and  dressed. 

"It  must  l)e  time  for  breakfast."  They  went  into  the 
dining  saloon  and  found  no  one.  "No  one  appears  to  be- 
up  in  this  blooming  ship,"  said  Maitland.  Jones  looked 
around.  Not  a  waiter;  no  one  in  the  dining  room;  the 
tables  were  not  even  set.  Looking  up  at  a  clock  at  the  end 
of  the  cabin  Jones  noticed  it  was  2:20  a.  m.  Maitland 
saw  tho  joke. 

"We  are  in  Norway." 

Jones  smiled  grimly. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  bed,"  he  said.  ^^^onH  they  laugh  at 
us  in  the  morning?  Two-twenty!  We  have  to  sleep  five 
liours  and  a  half  yet  before  breakfast,"  and  Maitland  sank 
into  a  chair,  amused  at  Jones'  astonishment. 

The  visitors  were  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the  fjords 
(pronounced  feeords).    Before  leaving  on  the  Sigurd  Jarl 
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f(ir  tht'ir  long  trip  to  Xorth  C'apt-  it  wap  proposed  to  visit 
Oilde.  The  ncfiiGry  alonp  t!n'  route  was  particularly  fasci- 
nating, and  ovon  Hess  and  Tot  werr  clinrmpd  into  qiiiet- 
nesa  liy  Hie  superb  views  and  admitted  that  pliotograplis. 


ICKXE   IX  KltnWAV 


owin^'  to  tlio  strong  shadows,  wouhl  fail  to  eonvey  any  idea 
of  the  marvelous  grandeur  of  the  Knnlnnger  F.jord. 

At  iinies  the  steamer  TTardnngeren,  which  plies  between 
Bergen  and  Odde,  pnssod  through  narrow  straits  not  over 
one  hundred  yards  wide,  eonfconted  with  steep  locka  sev- 
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cral  thousand  feet  high.  The  melting  snow  on  tlic  top  of 
these  mountains  forms  into  numerous  cascades,  that  in 
some  places  rush  into  the  water  below  with  such  force  that 
their  roar  can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  Every  niche  or 
oasis  in  these  immense  hills  of  rock  wliere  grass  and  trees 
can  grow  develops  a  fishing  hut  or  two,  and  here  and  there 
a  church  and  small  settlement. 

Jones  was  undeceived  in  his  belief  that  a  majority  of 
the  Norwegians  had  light  hair;  there  were  more  dark- 
haired  maidens  in  this  vicinity  than  light,  and  the  girls 
were  exceedingly  pretty.  Tn  the  fields  many  young  women 
helped  the  men  make  hay,  and  their  bright  red  jackets  were 
picturesque  additions  to  the  fair  landscape. 

High  up  in  the  mountains  were  numerous  level  spots 
where  rich  grass  grows,  and  the  sturdy  climb  u])  to  them, 
cut  the  grass  and  bale  it.  One  day,  while  cliiving  near 
Bergen,  Maitland  called  the  attention  of  tlie  others  to  a 
peculiar  bunrlle  of  hay  apparently  float  in*]:  in  the  air.  In  a 
cyclonic  country  this  might  be  explained,  but  the  air  was 
still  and  the  atmosphere  clear.  On  it  came,  an  oblong 
bundle  sailing  along  as  if  on  wings;  the  bale  finally  struck 
the  top  of  a  barn  and  entered  an  o])ening  in  the  roof.  On 
driving  nearer  they  saw  that  these  bales  were  sent  down 
upon  wires  that  may  run  a  mile  or  more  up  the  hills  to  a 
fertile  place  where  the  hay  wjis  made. 

The  peasant  girls  arc  happy  and  thoroughly  enjoy  life. 
When  a  wedding  occurs  all  work  is  suspended  for  miles 
about,  and  the  ceremony  usually  lasts  six  davs.  The  bride 
is  rigged  out  gorgeously,  wearing  a  sort  of  crown,  and 
dancing  and  feasting  becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  As 
the  Hardangeren  steamed  back  along  the  deep  and  shadowy 
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fjord,  after  leaving  Vikingness,  a  beautiful  snow  wliite 
yacht  glided  into  view  witliout  a  sound  to  break  tlie  en- 
chanted stillness  or  a  ripple  to  disturb  the  dark  calm 
of  the  element  on  which  it  rode,  graceful  beyond  anything 
else  in  nature. 

^Tjohengrin's  Swan/'  whispered  Belle  with  glistening 
eyes.  "It  is  almost  too  beautiful  to  be  real."  A  nearer 
view  proved  it  to  be  very  real,  however,  for  it  was  the  Ger- 
man emperor's  yacht,  "The  Hohenzollcrn."  The  royal 
coat  of  arms  was  painted  on  the  cream  colored  smoke- 
stacks; a  large  band  was  playing  on  the  deck.  The  girls 
were  entranced  with  the  view. 

"The  passing  of  this  magnificent  vessel  in  this  fairy- 
like spot,"  exclaimed  Belle,  "is  a  strong  reminder  of  the 
Viking  days  of  old  Norway." 

The  ship  j)assed  near  enough  for  all  to  recognize  th* 
royal  family  seated  under  a  canvas  canoj)y  enjoying  the 
scenery. 

"Oh,"  said  Jones,  enthusiastically,  "we  must  remember 
these  glorious  views  were  made  by  nature  for  royal  as  well 
as  for  plebeian  eyes,  and  are  as  free  as  air  to  all  the 
world.'' 

"That  was  a  rare  sight,"  said  Maitland,  as  the  ship  dis- 
appeared round  a  bend  in  the  fjord.  "Such  a  great  white 
ship  in  this  narrow  place  seems  almost  supernatural.  Its 
appearing  and  disappearing  among  the  gray  rocks  was  sin- 
gularly unique." 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  July  they  crossed  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Two  shots  from  the  ship's  cannon  were  fired  to 
celebrate  the  event. 
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"As  far  as  latitude  is  concerned,"  said  the  captain,  "you 
are  now  two  tliousand  miles  north  of  New  York/' 

The  water  was  warm  and  no  signs  of  snow  appeared  on 
the  hills  or  rocks. 

"The  sun  is  busy  up  liere,"  remarked  Tot,  "works 
twenty-four  hours  per  day." 

"At  tlie  Arctic  Circle  at  this  date,"  the  captain  ex- 
plained, "the  sun  went  down  at  11 :30  p.  m.  and  rose  again 
at  12:30  a.  m." 

"One  hour's  absence,  but  he  will  not  disappear  for  the 
next  five  days.  You  may  see  him  for  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  and,  if  fair,  every  minute  of  the  time." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  thought  it  was  uncanny.  The  girls  were 
up  every  night  until  midnight. 

When  the  sun  was  shining  bright  and  warm  one  night, 
Bess  and  Tot  sought  the  wheel  house  and  were  entertiiined 
by  the  jolly  captain,  who  told  them  of  the  strange  super- 
stitions of  the  ancient  Xnrsemen,  and  of  the  belief  of  the 
people  in  the  various  mythological  deities,  of  the  ancient 
warriors  and  vikings  and  of  Mundilfare,  the  father  of  the 
sun  and  moon. 

^lundilfare  had  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  so 
lovely  and  graceful  that  they  called  the  boy  "Maane" 
(Moon)  and  the  girl  "Sol"  (Sun).  The  latter  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Glener  (the  shining  one). 

But  the  gods  being  incensed  at  Mundilfare's  presump- 
tion, took  his  children  and  placed  them  in  the  heavens,  and 
let  Sol  drive  the  horses  that  draw  the  car  of  the  sun ;  these 
horses  are  called  Aarvak  (the  ever  wakeful)  and  Alsvinn 
(the  rapid  one) ;  they  arc  gentle  and  beautiful. 

A  shield  named  Svalin  (cool)  stands  before  the  sun,  the 
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sliiniiiK  god.    The  mmmfnins  and  ufcmi  woiilil  Imm  up  if 
the  shield  s1iom1<1  full  away. 

A  Riant  named  Nihtu,  who  dwell  in  .Totunlicim,  liad  a 
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daiiRliter  onllod  Xifrlif,  wlio,  like  alt  licr  rare,  liail  a  Pwarfhy 
corn plox ion.  TTo  told  tlipm  of  witclic-s.  giants  nnd  mer- 
maidp,  and  tlip  girls  became  so  interested  that  time  was  for- 
gotten. 
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'-What  time  is  it?"  asked  Tot. 

^'Twelve  midnight/'  and  the  wati-h  sounded  the  ])cll.  Tlie 
sun  was  up  in  the  heavens  shining  away  and  all  was  calm 
and  serene. 

'*This  being  the  first  night  of  the  midnight  sun,  the 
photograplier  will  take  the  picture  of  all  who  assemble  on 
deck,  riease  be  ready  at  tiie  hour  of  midnight,"  had  been 
annoimcod  bv  an  officer,  and  Bess  and  Tot  soon  witnessed 
an  intensely  novel  sight,  night  changed  to  day. 

On  the  summit  of  the  famous  North  Cape,  which  rises 
one  thousand  feet  al)ove  the  sea  level,  the  visitors  found  it 
as  drv  and  warm  as  tlie  climate  of  California.  The  ascent 
is  made  up  a  rough,  steep  path.  Tlie  thermometer  regis- 
tered 80  degrees  the  day  the  Sigurd  »Tarl  arrived.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  declined  to  nuike  the  ascent  at  first,  but  Jones  and 
Maitland  promised  their  united  elTorts,  and  she  succeeded. 
The  girls  and  two  sjiilors  assisted  Mrs.  Byson.  liopes  and 
chains  are  sti etched  over  dangerous  ])laces  in  order  that 
those  who  become  dizzv  mav  hold  on.  It  is  the  custom  to 
have  ciiamjmgne  brought  to  the  little  sunmier  house  at  the 
summit  of  the  cape  to  refresh  passengers  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  top.  Drinking  eham])agne  in  this  rarefied  atmosphere 
is  liable  to  cause  dizziness,  and  the  utmost  caution  must 
be  used  in  descending  the  path.  Mrs.  Stubl)S  started  a 
slight  roll  twice,  but  was  caught  by  Maitland.  Several 
in  the  party  received  bruises  and  sprains. 

Returning  from  North  Cape  a  novel  scene  was  witnessed  ; 
a  small  steamer  towing  a  mighty  whale.  Bess  sketched  it 
and  added  an  interesting  picture  to  her  collection.  Tot 
wanted  the  caj)tain  to  stop  and  let  her  row  out  close  to  it. 

Tlit?  jolly  Norwegian  laughed. 
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"It  miglit  iii)t  bf  liiurou^lil^  iluad;"  lie  repiied,  "one 
i^liip  of  its  tuil  Wdulil  break  n  email  boat  to  atoms." 

Tbu  captain  cxiiluiiiod  liow  tbey  wore  cauglit. 

''Till'  wbaliiig  (■(iiiipaiik'H,"  liu  i-uid,  "employ  BtoamerB  now 
instead  <if  nailing  vesi^ok.     Th^'y  liuvc  ]icadquart«rs  up  ia 


lnril.R   FOIt  WIIALK 


this  viiiiiity.  and  send  ont  tlicir  ntcanilHnitB  well  e(]iiip]>ed, 
TIktc  is  II  fiinall  cannon  on  dcpk  and  wlipn  the  whale  is 
piphtc;!  tlicy  steal  up  to  within  ahout  400  fpct  and  fire  a 
projet'trle  info  him.  This  (.■ompli<:atod  harpoon  explodes  a 
phell  inside  tlie  whale,  which  usually  kills  bim.  At  the 
same  time  four  larpe  Imoks  or  ci'i'Ppling  irons  fhoot  out 
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from  the  projectile  and  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  levisthan 
and  he  has  to  come  aloEg." 

"Jonah  would  not  liave  liked  that  kind  of  a  boarding 
liouse,"  interrupted  Jones. 

"No,"  said  Maitland,  "but  it  is  not  sport;  it  is  whale 
slaughter." 


IIAMMEUt'' 


The  captain  said  it  did  away  with  all  excitement  of 
whale  fishing  in  the  old  way,  for  then  a  dozen  or  more 
boats  were  sonietimea  upset  in  securing  a  large  prize. 

The  Sigurd  Jarl  andiorwl  in  front  of  a  whaling  station, 
but  the  presence  of  the  decaying  carcasses  of  twenty  or 
more  huge  sea  monsters  iook  all  the  romance  away. 
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"One  iiluo  wliaie,*'  llu-  i-iii'liiiii  I'aiii,  "Vauglit  a  few  years 
ago,  measuroil  iiiiiotv  feet,  but  ttit'v  arc  usually  from  twenty 
to  fifty  fei't  in  Icnutli."     'I'hcy  visited  Ilniiinierfept. 

At  Tronisoo,  on  tlio  ivfuni  trip,  a  R'ttk'ment  of  Lap- 
landcrc  near  tlio  (ity  was  visited.  Tlioy  live  in  rude  huts 
covprc;]  with   sticks  ami  eod  and  are  cldthcd  in  leather 


iiindo  from  reindeer.  They  are  a  snuill  rare  of  people  and 
the  women  ajipear  to  he  sewed  up  in  their  leather  suits. 
Tlie  <)uiPtirm  of  a  hatli  seemed  formidal>lr.  As  (hey  knew 
the  Si;;iird  .Tarl  was  coming,  they  eorralled  several  hun- 
iIr'iI  M-indeer  fi)r  exhibition.  Tot  seeiired  a  fine  photo- 
graph of  a  Lapland  maiden  milking  a  reindeer. 
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When  the  visitors  had  seen  the  reindeer  the  movable 
fence  surrounding  tliem  was  taken  away,  and  at  a  signal 
the  fleet  little  fellows  flew  away  to  the  grassy  hills  like  the 
wind. 

"WHiat  a  shot/'  said  Maitland  as  tliey  disappeared. 

*T<et  us  leave  the  steamer  at  Trondhjem,"  said  Jones. 
"We  have  now  been  many  days  on  board  and  a  little  land 
will  do  us  all  good.'* 

"It  is  by  no  means  lonesome  up  here/'  added  Maitland, 
"for  we  have  met  hundreds  of  fishing  l)nats  and  the  olmn- 
nels  among  the  islands  are  as  busy  as  the  entrance  to  Liver- 
pool." 

"Yes,"  said  Belle,  "and  the  thousands  of  duck,  sea  gulls 
and  various  birds  make  it  lively  enough." 

"Did  you  ever  sec  anything  like  the  birds,  and  the  por- 
poises, dolphins  and  whales,"  sang  out  Tot.  "I  like  it;  I 
could  {^tay  up  here  all  summer." 

"But  think  of  riding  through  Xorway !  The  beautiful 
hills  and  vales  and  the  pine  trees!  The  cascades,  falling 
down  thousands  of  feet  over  the  rocks.  Do  you  remember 
Odde  ?" 

"Wliat  I  want  to  do,  really,"  said  Maitland,  "i^  to  walk 
about  twenty  miles  a  day  for  a  week,  to  make  up  for  this 
long  rest." 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  captain,  the  crew  and  passengers 
on  the  Sigurd  Jarl,  it  was  decided  to  remain  several  days 
at  Trondhjem  before  commencing  the  long  ride  through 
Norway. 

"That  is  the  reason,"  said  Jones,  "we  are  going  to  see 
this  entire  little  world,  and  we  must  not  forget  if  we  are 
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to  reach  Iceland  before  the  cold  weatlier  sets  in  we  must 
continue  our  journey  witli  remarkable  dispatch." 

"Iceland  ?"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "Who  said  we  were  going 
to  Iceland?'' 

Maitland  smiled. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Jones,  taking  a  memorandum  from 
his  pocket.  "Iceland  is  only  600  miles  from  Norway  and 
we  can  get  a  reliable  steamer  in  Christiania.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  as  clear  and  lovelv  as  Italv." 

"Let  us  see  Norway  first,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stu])bs. 

"No  one  can  see  Norway  except  by  taking  a  slow  drive 
through  the  country,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the  Brit- 
tania.  "Take  your  time  and  drive  through  to  Christiania; 
y(m  will  never  regret  it.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  their  original  methods  of  earning  a  living  will 
become  exceedingly  interesting." 

The  journey  continued,  aft^r  crossing  a  fjord,  and  land- 
ing at  a  skyds  station,  a  place  where  horses,  meals  and 
lodgings  are  furnished,  Jones  found  out  that  all  Norway 
was  literally  connected  with  a  telephone  system;  meals 
could  be  ordered  from  one  station  to  another  and  lodgings 
made  ready  on  demand  by  a  simple  call  through  the  phone. 

'^Ve  will  hire  rigs,"  said  Jones. 

"Not  rigs,"  corrected  Maitland,  ^Tcariol  and  stolkjaerre." 

"Lord,''  what  a  jawbreaker,"  said  Jones.  "WTiat  is  the 
difference  ?" 

"A  kariol  is  for  one,  and  a  stolkjaerre  is  for  two." 

"It  is  lonesome  enough  going  through  these  mountains; 
say  we  double  up  as  far  as  we  can,''  said  Jones. 

"All  right,"  said  Maitland,  "we  will  order  s ,  let  U8 

call  them  two-seated  rigs." 
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"A  rig,  a  rig,"  said  Jones,  "and  there  is  no  better  name 
for  them/' 

An  early  start  was  made  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Stnbbs 
had  decided  to  have  Mrs.  Byson  for  a  companion  on  the 
first  stretch.  The  drivers  sit  behind  and  the  little  drab 
horses  trot  along  at  a  fair  gait.  Jones  and  Bess  were 
next,  and  then  Maitland  and  Tot,  while  Belle  followed  be- 
hind, as  she  wanted  to  sketch  some  mountain  scenery. 
When  a  high  hill  was  reached  Jones  and  Maitland  and 
often  one  or  more  of  the  girls  walked  behind,  enjoying  the 
pure  air  of  the  mountains. 

Maitland  walked  most  of  the  time.  They  halted  at  a 
little  rivulet  on  the  roadway  and  watched  the  operation  of  a 
small  mill.  Nearly  every  Norwegian  farmer  owns  a  grist 
mill.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  a  hen  house  and  is  con- 
structed of  logs.  He  builds  his  small  structure  over  a 
foaming  cataract,  which  rushes  down  the  mountain.  A 
portion  of  this  rapid  current  is  caught  l)y  means  of  a  series 
of  hollow  logs,  which  direct  a  powerful  stream  to  the 
water  mill. 

By  the  side  of  the  mill  sat  an  old  farmer,  who  seemed 
happy;  he  was  whistling  "After  the  Ball." 

"How  on  earth,"  said  Jones,  "did  he  get  that  tune?" 

One  of  the  drivers  explained  that  his  sons  and  daughters, 
who  lived  in  America,  sent  the  music  home  and  he  prob- 
ably played  the  violin.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  mount- 
ain retreats  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  with  music  and 
singing.  The  old  man  had  carried  a  sack  of  grain  down 
on  his  back  to  the  mill,  started  the  wheel,  and  waited  for 
the  flour  which  was  coming  out  from  the  bottom  of  this 
mill  and  falling  into  the  sack  arranged  to  catch  it. 
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**Grcat  scheme,"  said  Jones,  wlio  was  always  interested 
in  grain.  ^'This  is  crude,  but  does  away  with  elevators, 
boards  of  trade,  corners,  bulls  and  bears,  and  all  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  grain  business  in  America.'' 

And  the  old  Norwegian  in  answer,  through  the  driver  as 
an  interpreter,  knew  not  the  price  of  barley  in  Norway.  To 
him  the  price  was  immaterial.  lie  sowed  and  reaped  and 
ground  and  consumed.  To  him  the  quiet  life  was  the 
great  consideration.  Boards  of  trade  or  milling  trusts 
were  strange  to  him,  and  he  was  independent  so  long  as  his 
crops  were  good  and  his  family  had  food  and  shelter. 

A  saeter  is  a  small  rough  house  built  away  up  on  the 
mountains  where  the  grass  grows  thick  and  rich,  and 
where  young  women  live  in  summer  while  tending  their 
cattle.  Thev  start  for  the  saeters  on  St.  John's  dav,  June 
24th  of  each  year,  remaining  until  September  10th.  They 
make  butter  and  cheese  and  send  it  down  to  market.  Men 
seldom  accompany  the  women,  but  remain  at  home  to  at- 
tend to  the  cro])s. 

The  saeter  girls  address  each  cow  by  such  names  as 
Maieros,  llelgros  or  Lekros,  the  syllable  ros  b(Mng  a  term 
of  endearment.  The  cows  recognize  the  voices  of  their 
owners  and  come  at  their  call. 

**What  a  lonely  life,"  said  Belle  to  the  driver. 

"No,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  "they  are  happy  up  in 
the  saetors,  the  girls  like  it.  They  read  and  educate  them- 
selves, and  frequently  pass  the  time  embroidering  jackets 
for  the  winter  months." 

It  was  a  joyous  trip  for  the  girls.  They  sang,  laughed 
and  made  fun;  their  merry  voices  rang  through  the  peace- 
ful vallevs. 
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The  Norwegians  became  more  talkative  as  they  jour- 
neyed south.  It  is  supposed  that  the  long  winter  causes 
the  reticence  and  apparently  sullen  moods  of  those  in  the 
north.  They  are  not,  however,  sullen ;  they  are  quiet  and 
peaceful;  they  sit  for  hours  thinking  over  some  little 
project  which  might  be  of  small  interest  to  us. 

Jones  and  Tot  had  for  their  driver  one  day  a  very  talka- 
tive individual.  He  said  his  name  was  Swenson;  he  was 
learning  to  speak  English  and  was  superlatively  inquisitive. 
He  talked  a  blue  streak.  He  asked  four  hundred  questions 
a  mile  during  the  entire  morning. 

"I've  answered  all  I  am  going  to,"  said  Tot,  who  had 
explained  to  him  three  times  what  "good  night"  "good 
morning,"  "yesterday,"  "day  before  yesterday,"  "tomor- 
row," and  "day  after  tomorrow"  meant  in  English. 

Then  he  asked  Jones  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  ^Tjad 
boy,"  "a  very  bad  boy,"  "a  good  boy,"  and  "a  pretty  good 
boy."  These  nice  distinctions  seemed  to  puzzle  Mr.  Swen- 
son. He  had  evidently  studied  some  primer  which  did  not 
give  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  words. 

"Oh,  VW  stand  this  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then 
I'll  either  kill  him  or  walk  to  the  next  station,"  said  Jones, 
emphatically. 

Swenson  rattled  on,  however,  and  there  was  no  end  to  it. 
Then  Tot  thought  of  a  way  to  circumvent  him.  She  com- 
menced asking  him  his  name,  what  his  father's  name  was, 
his  mother's,  his  aunt's,  his  cousins',  and  that  stopped  him 
for  a  while. 

Swenson  was  not  popular  on  the  road.  One  man  refused 
to  answer  a  question  about  opening  a  gate  they  desired  to 
pass  through,  and  several  threatened  him  with  personal 
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violence  wlien  he  passed  tliem.  When  they  all  met  at  the 
next  stopping  place.  Tot  declared,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  Bess,  that  their  driver  had  literally  talked  them  to 
death. 

At  a  small  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  mountains  a  rest 
was  agreed  upon,  for  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  taken  a  slight  cold 
and  was  unable  to  proceed. 

It  is  a  cust^mi  in  the  hotels  and  stations  to  keep  a  regis- 
ter of  the  visitors'  names  and  in  addition  a  column  to  de- 
scribe their  habitation,  their  destination  and  tbeir  occupa- 
tion, also  one  for  remarks,  the  intention  being  to  permit 
the  guest  to  pay  some  compliment  to  the  hotel  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so. 

A  nervous  little  man,  who  was  classed  by  Maitland  as  a 
second  grade  Englishman,  always  criticised  the  food.  In 
the  present  skyd  station  he  had  written  on  the  register 
after  his  name:  "It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing to  eat  within  three  hours  of  the  time  it  is  ordered. 
Meat  like  leather,  fish  boiled  to  rags  and  pancakes  like 
cheese  omelettes,  eggs  that  explode  like  cannon  when 
touched.  I  caught  some  g(K)d  trout  in  the  river  near  the 
stone  bridge.''  Signed  George  Augustus  Anthony  Brodye. 
Occupation,  gentleman.  Nativity,  England.  Destination, 
my  own  affair. 

When  Maitland  saw  this  he  immediately  added  a  note  of 
interrogation  on  the  register  after  the  word  "gentleman.** 
In  the  evening  the  "gentleman"  returned.  lie  saw  the 
register;  then  he  swaggered  about  the  place,  asking  the 
mild-eyed  landlady  very  sharply,  '^Vho  made  that  mark?" 

Maitland  replied,  "I  did.^ 


» 
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"Do  you  mean  to  question  my  station,  sir?''  inquired  the 
tourist,  hotly. 

"Well,"  said  Maitland,  quite  serene,  "I  do  not  believe  a 
genuine  gentleman  from  England  would  insult  this  poor 
old  lady  by  writing  such  trash  in  her  register.  We  have 
had  a  very  good  luncheon,  and  I  hope  you  will  reconsider 
your  unjust  criticism.'' 

'^'^ho  are  you,  pray,  that  you  dare  to  dictate  to  me  what 
I  should  do  ?" 

"I  am  an  Englishman,"  said  Maitland,  "and  I  don't 
want  my  country  misrepresented." 

Mr.  Brodye  stalked  up  and  down  the  road  in  front  of 
the  station,  muttering  to  himself,  then  cooled  down  as 
Jones  said  he  would. 

The  mountain  air  being  so  pure  and  bracing,  the  girls 
usually  upon  arriving  at  a  station  retired  immediately  after 
dinner  and  slept  until  the  breakfast  bell  awoke  them  in  the 
morning.  The  older  members  of  the  party  sat  up  and 
chatted  over  the  day's  jaunt.  Arriving  at  Lake  Loen,  they 
had  a  novel  experience;  they  saw  an  avalanche.  As  they 
were  walking  slowly  along  the  lake,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
mountain,  huge  sections  of  ice  gave  away  and  fell  over  the 
rocks  four  thousand  feet  down  into  the  deep  water.  The 
noise  resembled  thunder,  and  Tot  thought  she  felt  the  earth 
tremble. 

The  view  through  the  Naerodal  valley  was  so  entrancing 
and  all  were  so  busy  watching  cataracts  that  few  words 
were  spoken. 

The  Kilefos,  a  waterfall  of  1,840  feet,  begins  with  a 
single  leap  of  500  feet  before  striking  the  rocks.  It  is  said 
that  when  a  strong  wind  blows  up  the  valley  this  falling 
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water  ia  converted  into  spray  ami  Mown  away,  'jut  gatliers 
in  the  lH)ttiim  land  and  repnmeR  its  journey  to  (he  fjord. 

"ThJo,"  oxelaimcd  Jones,  who  Iiad  just  interviewed  a 
native  cottager  who  spoke  English,  "is  considered  tlie 
grandest  scene  in  all  tlie  country." 

After  numerous  rides  up  and  down  the  grand  old  hills  of 
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Norway,  in  stolkjaerre  or  kariols,  or  floating  down  the 
shadowy  fjords,  fishing  along  the  way  in  the  deep  trout 
streams,  stopping  to  rest  in  the  quaint  little  skvd  stations, 
viewing  tlie  magnificent  casiiides  and  mountain  scenery, 
and  sailing  down  streams  in  beautiful  steamers,  the  de- 
lightful jonrney  came  to  an  end.  Maitland  hud  tramped 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  Relle   had  filled  two  sketch 
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books.  The  trip  had  been  a  novel  one,  a  marvel  and  de- 
light. 

Christiania,  the  beautiful  capital  of  Xon\'ay,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  pine-clad  liills,  at  the  nortli  end  of 
Christiania  fjord.  The  streets  in  summer  are  alive  with 
visitors,  the  red  coated  British  marines,  wliose  man-of-war 
lies  in  the  harbor,  the  Spanish  sailor,  the  French  mid- 
shipman and  the  German  "navvies'*  throng  the  streets  at 
night  flirting  with  the  fair-skinned  girls  and  sipping  beer 
in  gardens  and  cafes.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  prom- 
enade in  the  parks  at  all  liours,  and  bright  colors  and 
hap])y  faces  i)redoniinatc  on  the  busy  thoroughfares. 

After  being  comfortal)ly  located  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
enjoying  a  niglit's  rest,  all  the  heavy  baggage  and  trunks, 
which  had  been  forwarded  from  Bergen,  were  opened  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  and  Jones  and  Maitland  started 
out  to  find  a  ship  en  route  for  Iceland. 
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The  next  morning  early  Jones  and  Maitland  visited  the 
Jokul  (ice  hill),  a  ship  about  to  leave  for  Iceland,  and 
found  a  young  lady  in  charge  of  the  cabin.  She  proved 
to  be  Miss  Bergeson,  tlie  captain's  daughter,  who  informed 
them  that  she  was  anxious  to  make  the  trip  with  them  if 
agreeable.  To  this  Jones  readily  consented,  as  she  ap- 
peared to  be  bright  and  intelligent,  and  no  doubt  would 
prove  excellent  company  for  Bess  and  Tot,  as  she  spoke 
English  fluently. 

"Miss  Lena  Bergeson"  is  my  name,"  she  said,  sweetly, 
"and  if  you  will  suggest  any  changes  in  the  cabins  I  will 
attend  to  them.  I  have  often  visited  Iceland  with  my 
father." 

At  noon  all  assembled  to  see  the  Jokul.  The  girls, 
anxious  to  go  anywhere,  were,  of  xiourse,  delighted.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  looked  a  little  dubious,  but  Jones  assured  her  Miss 
Bergeson,  the  captain's  daughter,  was  going  and  it  would 
be  pleasant  enough. 

"Oh,  1  will  go,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  shaking  her  head. 
"No  one  can  stop  me!  The  only  thing  to  consider  is — 
shall  we  be  satisfied  with  such  a  small  ship  ?" 

"The  Jokul  is  a  fine  sailer,"  added  Miss  Bergeson. 
"I've  been  out  in  her  in  all  kinds  of  weather." 
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The  trunks  were  all  overhauled  and  musical  instruinentB 
and  rugs  were  laid  out  on  the  tahlu  and  Jones  called  to 
sec  if  all  were  ready. 

Captain  Bergcson  had  given  orders  and  everything  was 
done  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  travelers. 

'The  thought  of  seeing  a  new  country  ovcrhalancos  many 


inconveniences,"  said  JoncP,  who  had  ofTcrcd  Mrs.  Stubbe 
his  arm,  as  they  walked  up  to  the  end  of  the  dock.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  delayed  her  endorsement. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  August.  Captiiin  Bergeson 
assured  thom  the  weather  at  that  time  of  year  wan  usually 
fine  and  he  added,  speaking  to  Mrs.  Stubbs  dirpcfly,  "After 
your  long  drives  through  the  mountains  you  will  feel  the 
quiet  life  aboard  ship  a  relief." 

Several  friends  of  the  Bergesona  came  down  to  bid  them 
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"good-bye"  as  the  Jokul  steamed  out  of  the  beautiful  har- 
bor down  the  long  fjord  and  finally  along  the  Skaga  Rock 
around  the  south  coast  of  Norway. 

"Have  we  land  in  sight  much  of  the  way?"  Mrs.  Byson 
asked  the  captain. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "after  200  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Norway  we  have  only  a  short  trip  to  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  then  another  dav  or  so  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  after 
the  third  day  we  will  probably  be  in  sight  of  the  mountains 
of  Iceland  all  the  way  to  Reykjavik,  on  the  westerly  coast 
of  the  island." 

As  Maitland  and  Jones  suspected,  Lena  proved  an  en- 
joyable companion  for  the  girls.  They  talked  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  of  which  Lena  had  heard  so  much,  sang 
songs,  told  stories  and  asked  conundrums  until  late  into 
the  night.  The  Jokul  sped  along  over  the  smooth  sea,  for 
the  breeze  was  off  shore  and  the  high  rocks  offered  a  com,- 
plete  protection.  At  night  the  breeze  died  down  and  the 
ship  plowed  its  w^ay  through  smooth  water,  the  stars  shin- 
ing above  and  the  little  cabin  merry  with  the  voices  of  the 
girls. 

"Not  so  bad  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who  had  just 
come  from  the  deck.  "I  wouldn't  mind  crossing  the  ocean 
if  all  the  way  could  be  like  this." 

Maitland  winked  at  Jones,  and  whispered,  "If  we  have  a 
gale  this  thing  will  roll  over." 

"Say  nothing,"  said  Jones,  cautiously.  "I\e  arranged  it 
with  the  captain  that  in  case  of  a  blow  he  is  to  head  the 
old  tub  into  the  wind  and  let  her  stay  there  as  the  captain 
of  the  Hydaspes  did.  We  will  take  no  chances  in  the 
^trough  of  the  sea'  at  this  stage  of  the  game." 
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*^You  are  Ixjconiing  quite  a  sailor,"  replied  Maitland, 
"but  1  don't  fear  any  trouble  except  for  a  day/' 

The  following  morning,  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, the  ship  sighted  Sumburgli  Head,  the  southern  end 
of  the  Shetland  Islands. 

"This  is  where  my  pony  came  from,"  sang  out  Tot  to 
Bess  as  they  strained  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some 
habitation  beside  the  lighthouse.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
for  miles  but  red  sandstone  and  met  amor  j)hic  rocks.  Cap- 
tain Berges(m  told  them  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
comparatively  poor  people.  Although  there  are  a  few  arable 
farms  in  the  inland  districts,  nearly  all  are  what  tbey  call 
crofts,  held  bv  tenants  who  are  mostlv  fishermen. 

"These  cottiigos,"  said  the  captain,  "are  merely  cabins. 
There  is  a  fireplace,  and  formerly  calves,  pigs  and  other 
animals  shared  the  apartments  with  the  family.  The  croft 
usually  contains  fiyo  to  ten  acres." 

"The  ponies,"  asked  Tot. 

"The  ponies,"  said  the  captain,  "arc  very  small  and  are 
becoming  very  scarce.  I  tried  to  buy  one  when  T  visited 
the  island  last  trip,  but  could  not.  These  islands  are  a 
county  of  Scotland;  the  Orkney  Islands  to  the  south  of  us 
are  separated  from  S(-()tland  by  Pentland  Firth.  Tomor- 
row we  will  pass  the  Faroes  and  then  you  will  see  some 
remarkable  scenery." 

The  captain  was  right;  the  coast  of  the  Faroe  Islands 
consisted  of  rocks  and  hills  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow^  valleys  or  ravines,  the  hills  rising  abru])tly,  and  the 
perpendicular  diifs,  hmken  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
forms,  alTorded  the  delighted  passengers  sailing  along  the 
most  j)icturesque  and  varied  scenery. 
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All  had  assembled  on  the  deck  with  wraps  and  furs,  but 
they  soon  found  them  unnecessary,  for  the  air  was  balmy 
and  warm. 

"What  a  bracing,  delightful  air,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
"Why,  Iceland  is  as  warm  as  Kliode  Island." 

"It  is  the  name  that  made  you  believe  it  was  cold,"  said 
the  captain.  "In  summer  it  is  the  most  beautiful  place  to 
visit,  and  even  in  winter  I  don't  believe  it  is  ever  as  cold 
as  some  more  soutliern  countries." 

"The  little  island  vou  see  off  from  the  mainland  over 
there  is  Dyrholar,  and  there  in  the  distance  you  can  see 
Hecla,  the  famous  volcano  of  Iceland.  There  are  many 
other  volcanoes." 

Jones  and  Maitland  were  liaving  a  lazy  time  in  two  old 
fashioned  chairs,  when  Belle  came  up  and  insisted  they 
should  hear  the  captain's  story  of  Iceland.  Bess,  Tot  and 
Ijena  were  so  busy  telling  their  own  stories  that  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  come. 

The  captain  was  talking  about  the  eruption  of  Ilecla. 
"In  the  vear  1766  a  column  of  ashes  arose  from  Hecla," 
he  said,  "to  a  height  of  16,000  feet  and  some  of  the  vol- 
canic dust  was  borne  by  upper  air  currents  to  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  even  to  Norwav  and  North  Scotland." 

^Why  the  climate  here  is  like  Italy,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Byson. 

"Yes,"  said  the  captain,  "the  climate  in  summer  averages 
53  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  it  is 
still  warmer.  For  weeks  it  is  quite  warm  day  and  night, 
and,  strange  to  say,  thunderstorms  occur  here  in  winter. 
No  cereal  is  grown  in  Iceland." 

**What  kind  of  clothes  do  they  wear?"  asked  Belle. 
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"A  Bort  of  tweed,  called  'vaoraal.'  Tlie  spinning  of  the 
yam  is  done  by  tlie  women  in  the  winter  and  every  farm- 
house has  an  old  faahioned  loom.  They  knit  and  export 
jackets  and  stockings." 

It  was  a  charming  day,  and  abont  four  o'clock  the  .Tokul 
steamed  up  Faxa  fjord  into  the  quaint  aud  interesting  city 
of  Reykjavik. 

"Not  such  a  bad  looking  town,"  said  Jones.     "Cmirt 
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house,  churches,  schools,  colleges ;  what  more  do  you  want  ?" 

"A  pretty  place,"  said  Belle.  "I  shall  enjoy  sketching 
it." 

'Tiiotograplis,"  said  the  captain,  smiling,  "everything 
you  want  but  automobiles  and  bicycles." 

"What,"  said  Maitland,  "no  bicycles !  Look  up  the 
street."    Two  boys  were  coming  towards  them  on  wheels. 

"Late  arrivals,"  said  the  captain.  "Tourists  often  come 
here  with  wheels,  but  the  paths  are  usually  impassable  for 
them." 
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A  brass  band  was  playing  in  a  small  square  in  front  of 
the  court  house  and  a  number  of  comely  young  men  and 
women  paraded  up  and  down,  enjoying  the  music. 

^The  musicians  are  selected  from  the  colleges/'  said  the 
captain,  "and  play  all  the  latest  airs  from  England  and 
America/' 

Lena  escorted  the  girls  about,  as  she  was  quite  well  ac- 
quainted, and  the  visits  were  made  enjoyable  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  people. 

"It  will  take  several  days,"  said  the  captain,  "to  load 
the  wool  on  lx)ard  and  the  noise  will  not  be  pleasant ;  there- 
fore the  ladies  are  invited  to  stav  with  the  Olafsons,  one  of 
my  partners  in  the  business.  They  have  a  commodious 
home  and'  the  ladies  will  enjoy  the  change.  The  gentlemen 
may  remain  on  board." 

Mrs  Stu})bs  and  Mrs.  Byson  were  greatly  interested  in 
tlie  catliedral,  museum,  and  library,  and  the  queer  relics 
of  ancient  Iceland.  Maitland  and  Jones,  however,  preferred 
sauntering  al)out  the  town  and  seeing  the  people. 

"I  hope  they  have  no  paintings  or  sculptures  in  town,*' 
said  Jones,  looking  with  dread  at  Maitland. 

I  have  found  out  what  lad  and  lass  are,"  said  Tot. 
Piltroo  and  stulka.  Lena's  friend.  Miss  Olafson,  showed 
me  a  book  with  that  on  the  cover.  And  she  has  the  Arabian 
^Nights  translated  into  Icelandic." 

"Iljem !"  (home)  the  mate  shouted  on  the  fourth  day, 
for  the  Jokul  was  ready  to  return  to  Christiania.  The 
weather  became  unsettled  after  leaving  Iceland  and  an 
ugly  head  wind  sprang  up  from  the  northeast.  Jones  bar- 
gained with  Bergeson,  but  the  old  Norwegian  was  ob- 
stinate.    Jones  wanted  him  to  head  the  Jokul  for  Scot- 
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land.  They  had  diBcussed  the  matter,  and  Jones  thought 
with  Mrs.  Stubbs,  that  they  had  seen  Norway  pretty  thor- 
oughly and  if  bad  weather  were  to  set  in  tliey  would  have 
a  very  uncomfortable  time  on  the  Jokul. 

Jones  had  seated  himself  in  the  pilot  house  and  watched 
the  ship  pound  all  morning  against  tlie  lieavy  sea. 

"How  far  along  are  we  on  our  trip,  captain?"  asked 
Jones  in  a  calm  and  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

"At  noon  we  will  sight  the  Faroes ;  then  we  will  have  a 
quiet  time  under  the  shelter  of  the  islands." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  sea,"  said  Jones,  "but  don't  you 
think  it  will  pay  us  to  see  the  Orkneys.  They  are  south  of 
this,  are  they  not?" 

"South  and  a  little  east,"  said  Bergeson,  "i'lbout  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles." 
'A  day's  trip?"  asked  Jones. 

'Not  in  this  sea,"  replied  the  captain.    "It  would  take  a 
little  over  a  day." 

"How  much  do  you  expect  to  make  on  this  cargo  ?"  asked 
Jones,  after  musing  a  minute.  Bergeson  thought  a  while 
and  figured  it  up  honestly. 

"About  2,000  kroner  net." 

"How  many  dollars  is  that?"  asked  Jones.  "I  guess  I 
know"  (figuring  on  a  card)  "a  kroner  is  about  a  shilling 
and  a  shilling  is  a  quarter — four  kroner  to  a  dollar — five 
hundred  dollars  net,  and  you  go  to  all  this  trouble  to  make 
that  ?" 

"T  make  several  trips  a  year,"  replied  the  captain. 
"S(miotimes  I  carry  fish  and  other  freight  and  make  a 
thousand  dollars." 

"You  take  us  to  the  nearest  railway  station  in  Scotland 
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and  I  will  give  you  twelve  hundred  kroner  and  pay  for  the 
extra  time  of  sailors  and  for  extra  coal." 

"You  have  already  been  too  liberal  with  me,"  said 
Bergeson,  his  brawny  hand  grasping  the  wheel  with  a  vice- 
like grip.  "I  would  go  for  nothing,  but  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Orkney  Island  region.  There  are  dan- 
gerous reefs  and  shoals  and  the  chart  I  have  is  old  and  not 
reliable.^' 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  bad  storm,  are  we  not?"  asked 

JOUGS. 

"1  am  afraid  it  will  last  until  we  get  under  shelter  of 
the  Norway  coast." 

"If  we  struck  southward  we  would  have  the  wind  almost 
with  us,  as  it  is  veering  to  tlie  north." 

^"The  first  j)ort  where  we  could  secure  a  pilot  would  be 
IMerowall,  in  the  Nortli  Sound,  on  one  of  the  northernmost 
islands.  With  a  pilot  we  could  make  our  way  through 
the  firths  and  keep  along  under  the  islands  down  to 
Thurso,  where  you  could  take  a  train.  1  don't  like  to 
charge  you  anything  extra,"  said  the  big,  red- faced  cap- 
tain. 

"Now  look  here,"  said  Jcmes,  "we  are  traveling  for  pleas- 
ure and  this  is  the  cheapest  trip  I  ever  made  in  my  life. 
Say  nothing  more.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

Bergeson  looked  back  and,  seeing  I^ena  so  happy  with 
the  girls,  who  were  singing,  nodded  his  head  allirmatively. 

"All  right,"  said  Jones.  And  the  captain,  taking  a 
musty  chart  from  a  little  drawer  in  the  pilot  house,  gave 
instnictions  to  his  assistant  at  the  wheel  to  head  southeast 
by  south  instead  of  southeast  by  east. 
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'Good !''  said  Jones,  who  went  to  inform  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
who  was  not  at  all  well,  of  the  captain's  decision. 

When  they  went  with  the  wind  "she  eased  up  a  bit/^  to 
use  a  seafaring  phrase,  and  the  captain  ordered  a  main- 
sail up,  which  steadied  her  a  "bit"  more,  and  when  noon 
approached  they  were  gliding  along  headed  for  the  Orkneys 
at  a  good  rate  of  speed. 

Maitland  said  tlie  Orkney  Islands  would  be  a  rum  place 
to  navigate  in,  especially  in  foggy  weather,  without  a  pilot, 
but  with  one  of  tlie  old  fishing  boat  pilots  they  could  go 
anywhere,  as  they  knew  every  rock  and  shoal  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  captain  came  in  and  announced  that  at  the  rate  of 
speed  they  were  making  they  would  be  in  Pierowall  by 
morning;,  and  the  ship  would  ride  easy  all  night. 

Lena  was  disappointed  at  having  to  leave  the  girls.  At 
nine  the  following  morning  Papa  Island  was  sighted,  and, 
as  one  of  the  sailors  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  passage 
between  Moulhead  and  Bowhead  on  the  Westra  Islands,  he 
was  asked  to  take  the  wheel.  The  weather  was  clearing 
and  all  were  delighted  at  the  sight  of  land,  because  Mrs. 
Stubbs  had  had  dire  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Jokul,  and  Jones  and  Maitland  were  firm  in  their  belief 
that  a  bad  storm  would  break  the  old  craft  in  three  or 
four  pieces  at  least,  and  perhaps  a  dozen. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  find  a  pilot.  The  gray-whiskered 
fellow  at  the  wharf  mentioned  a  dozen  who  could  "steer 
them  into  Thurso  Bay.  Yeel  goo  awa  by  the  Gulf  of  Eda, 
passing  Eda  Island,  Stronsa  Firth  and  awa  rooned  by 
Mullhead  and  thro  Pentland  Firth  or  if  ye  dinna  care  for 
views  but  want  to  mak  time  ye  micht  go  by  Rapness  thro 
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Westra  Firth  o'er  by  Marwick  Head.  The  ither's  the 
pirtiest  trip."    All  decided  in  favor  of  the  "pirtiesf 

"It's  less  than  a  hundred  miles  making  all  the  turns/* 
said  Captain  Bergeson.  "We  will  be  at  Thurso  before  four 
o'clock."  A  train  would  leave  for  Dingwall,  where  they 
would  rest  for  the  night.  An  affectionate  good-bye  was 
said  to  Lena  and  the  captain,  and  the  Jokul  passed  out  into 
Thurso  Bay  and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  headed  for 
Christiania.  The  last  seen  of  Lena  she  was  waving  her 
handkerchief  vigorously  on  the  deck. 

"Awful  nice  girl !"  said  Tot,  holding  her  handkerchief 
up  to  her  eyes.  "She's  the  right  sort  of  a  girl.  Poor 
Lena  I" 

Maitland  immediately  mailed  a  letter  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Christiania  to  forward  all  trunks  to 
London. 
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^^Ve  slmll  need  only  our  traveling  suits  in  Edinburgh  and 
at  the  Lakes." 

To  wliich  the  girls  all  agreed.  They  found  much  com- 
fort, es])ecialy  during  the  chilly  evenings,  in  the  plain 
woven  shawls  they  had  bought  in  Iceland. 

^*Truly/'  said  Mrs.  Byson,  "living  among  these  gentle, 
honest,  home-like  people  dress  and  fashion  are  all  forgot- 
ten.'' 

"Look !  Look  !''  shouted  the  girls,  excitedly.  "There  is  a 
Pullman  car !  Home  again  !  A  Pullman  car !"  A  train 
was  ccmiing  into  Dingwall  to  which  was  attached  a  Pull- 
man car. 

"Wo  will  journey  only  hy  day,''  said  Mrs.  Stubhs,  "in 
order  to  enjoy  this  beautiful  scenery.  I  suppose  you  girls 
would  ride  all  night  merely  to  be  in  a  Pullman." 

"As  far  as  scenery  is  concerned,  we  have  had  so  much  of 
late,  especially  in  Norway,  that  I  believe  it  will  seem  a 
mere  repetition,"  said  Mrs.  Byson. 

*'Let  us  hurry  on  to  the  Orient,"  said  Tot. 

"It  is  September,"  added  Belle,  "and  if  we  are  to  visit 
India  this  winter,  we  must  leave  England  soon." 

"There  are  only  two  places  in  Scotland  I  really  care  to 
see,   outside   of   Edinburgh — Abbotsford.    Scott's   former 
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home,  and  Dumphries,  where  Burns  was  buried.  As  for 
scenery,  lakes,  mountains  and  firths,  I  believe  we  have  all 
seen  enough  to  last  us  until  we  get  back." 

"We  have  plenty  of  time,"  said  Maitland,  "for  November 
and  December  are  the  best  months  to  visit  India.  It  is 
now  only  September.  If  you  prefer,  we  can  visit  here  a 
while,  see  the  lakes,  take  a  trip  over  to  Glasgow,  and  to 
Dublin,  and  then  back  to  Glasgow." 

"No,  I  don't  care  much  about  cities." 

"It  is  understood  then,"  said  Jones,  "as  soon  as  we  have 
seen  the  points  Mrs.  Stubbs  refers  to,  we  make  for  Ipswich.'^ 

"Ipswich  forever!"  exclaimed  the  girls.  ^That's  where 
old  Pickwick  used  to  visit." 

The  girls  did  not  go  to  sleep  for  many  hours.  They 
chatted  like  magpies  about  Constantinople,  India,  China, 
Japan  and  all  the  curious  people  they  would  meet  on  their 
wav.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  when  the  train  ran  into 
Edinburgh. 

"It  is  said  to  be  the  most  picturesque  city  in  all  Europe," 
said  Maitland. 

Why  is  it  called  modem  Athens?"  asked  Belle. 

It  is  said  to  resemble  Athens,"  answered  Maitland. 
"I  fancy  because  of  the  hills  and  the  buildings  which  are 
stuck  up  on  the  summit  of  them,  like  the  Parthenon.  It 
was  called  Edinburgh  after  King  Edwin — 'Edwin^s  Burg* 
— in  the  seventh  century." 

"Another  dear  old  Pullman  car,"  said  Bess,  '^e  know 
now  that  we  are  in  a  civilized  country  at  least." 

The  funny  old  Scotch  carriages  at  Melrose  and  the  dia- 
lect of  the  drivers  drove  away  all  doubts  about  this  being 
part  of  Scotland.    An  hour's  ride  brought  the  party  to  the 
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home  of  the  "Great  Enchanter  of  the  North."  There  was 
the  old  writing  table,  the  plain  leather  armchair,  the  refer- 
ence books,  which  looked  as  if  the  great  Sir  Walter  had 
just  left  them.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  happy.  Scott  was  her 
favorite  author,  and  Jones  and  Maitland  were  too  anxious 
to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  make  any  remarks  that 
might  cause  delay. 

"Shall  we  spend  only  a  day  at  Dumfries?"  said  Jones 
with  a  sigh. 

Mrs.  Stubbs,  fully  appreciating  the  fun  of  the  remark, 
replied,  "Perhaps  a  week  would  be  better  within  those 
hallowed  precincts." 

Jones  edged  off.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  his  superior  at  re- 
partee. He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  accept  Mrs. 
Stubbs'  determination  as  final  and  then  modify  it  by 
strategy. 

^Tiet  us  put  up  at  the  Queensbury  Hotel,"  said  Belle. 
"It  looks  comfortable,  and  have  a  luncheon  before  we  go  to 
the  Burns'  Monument." 

"Here  Burns  lived  for  several  vears  and  here  he  died," 
said  Maitland,  gloomily,  for  he  did  not  care  a  rap  for  any 
poet. 

All  the  afternoon  they  visited  many  interesting  spots 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  poet.  They  drove  to  Lincluden 
Abbey  to  see  the  beautiful  ruins  of  a  Twelfth  Century 
Benedictine  Nunnery  and  a  favorite  resort  of  Burns'. 

"Here  is  where  he  composed  his  ^Vision  of  Libertie',"  the 
driver  said  with  a  broad  accent. 

Then  they  went  to  Ellisland  farm,  where  Bums  wrote 
"Tam  O'Shanter"  and  the  beautiful  ode  of  "Mary  in 
Heaven.*' 
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Surrounding  this  quaint  town  of  Dumfries  are  numerous 
castles  and  ruins  filled  with  memories  of  a  romantic 
period.  The  architectural  pile  of  Drumlanrig  Castle,  huilt 
hy  the  Duke  of  Queensherry,  had  fortunes  wasted  on  it. 
Torthorwald  Castle,  a  massive  ruin  Catn-laverock  Castle, 
the  grand  old  fortress  on  the  Solway  Firth,  descrihed  in 
"Guy  Mannering." 

'There  in  yon  field,"'  said  the  guide,  '"Burns  ploo  turned 
up  the  moose's  nes,  and  tiiere  he  Poosie  Mansies*  cottage, 
celehrated  for  the  meeting  o'  »Tolly  Beggars,  and  over 
there  to  Montgomerie  stand  tlie  purty  place  where  Heeland 
Marv  lived  as  deerv  maid." 

They  drove  to  lUirns'  ct)tta<re,  where  he  was  Ixirn  Janu- 
ary  25,  1751).  They  sat  on  the  hridge  over  the  ''Bonnie 
Doon." 


ttv. 


Yo  banks  and  brai's  o'  J^onnic^  Poon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  8ae  fresh  and  fair, 
How  ean  ye  chant,  ye  little   birds, 
And  I  sae  wearv  fii*  of  caref  " 

This  hridge  was  huilt  since  Burns'  time,  and  Tot  again 
told  Mr.  Jones  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  and  other  noted  chiefs 
of  old  Scotland,  while  Bess  wns  showing  a  diminutive 
McGregor  at  the  end  of  the  hridge  how  to  ha  it  his  hook. 

"Strange,  wasn't  it,"  exclaimed  Tot,  '"that  Wallace's 
prophecy  that  he  should  not  die  hy  Edward's  hand  was 
realize<l." 

"Yes,  you  are  a  dear  little  historian/'  said  Jones,  patting 
Tr)t's  cheek,  "and  you  tell  these  stories  exceedingly  well." 

Bess  sang  out,  "Come  hither,  ye  nee  noo  wot  yere  missin'. 
Wee  McGregor  and  mesel's  haein  a  fine  time  pullin  them 
out." 
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"Scotchy,"  said  Tot  in  response.  "Come  along/^  loo^:- 
ing  at  her  small  watch  which  she  now  carried  in  her  cuff. 
"I  heard  auntie  say  they  would  leave  for  Ipswich  tomorrow. 
Let  wee  McGregor  ga  hame.'' 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Ipswich  Maitland  learned  that  the 
duchess  had  been  ill,  therefore  he  hurried  to  Bedford 
Castle. 

"We  will  cross  the  cliannel  to  Ostcnd  tomorrow,"  said 
Jones,  "and  will  there  await  Maitland's  coming." 

Maitland  found  the  duchess  improved  and  expecting  the 
party  to  visit  her,  but  he  advised  her  to  await  their  return 
from  the  Orient,  at  which  time  she  might  regain  her  health. 

They  were  all  sitting  in  the  park  at  Ostend,  awaiting 
Maitland's  arrival  and  listening  to  the  band,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Maitland  came  down  the 
walk  smiling. 

"Back  again !   Hurrah !"  shouted  the  girls. 

"Many  a  time,  when  a  boy,  I  have  sailed  over  here  and 
listened  to  this  band  for  hours,"  said  Maitland. 

^TVe  take  the  train  for  Brussels  tomorrow,"  said  Belle, 
"and  we  will  hear  it  every  minute  we  can  spare.  Some  of 
the  music  is  almost  divine.    I  never  heard  anything  like  it." 
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PLANNING  A  LONG  TRIP 


^'As  we  will  only  make  day  trips,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "com- 
partment cars  will  suit.  Then  we  can  tune  up  the  instru- 
ments and  sing  and  play  all  we  want  to." 

"Isn't  it  nice  to  be  together  again,"  said  Bess,  as  they 
were  comfortably  located  in  a  first-class  compartment  car. 

They  all  held  up  their  right  hands,  and  Maitland,  under- 
standing the  compliment,  raised  his  traveling  cap. 

"Trains  and  ships  for  me,"  said  Tot.  "I  think  I  will 
travel  the  balance  of  my  life." 

"The  king  of  Belgium  lives  at  Brussels,"  said  Belle,  as 
they  were  coming  into  that  city.  "Wouldn't  it  be  grand  if 
we  could  visit  the  palace?" 

"When  the  flag  is  up,"  said  Maitland,  "the  king  is  home, 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  will  be  able  to  see  whether  he  is 
or  not.  Pshaw,  there  is  the  flag,  and  there  is  nothing  else 
to  see  here  but  a  big  city.     Let  us  proceed  on  our  way." 

As  they  stopped  at  a  by-station  a  fat,  greasy  looking  man, 
smoking  a  long  Dutch  pipe,  paced  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form. He  was  looking  for  a  seat.  He  had  peered  into  the 
compartment  several  times.  Jones  held  up  that  portion  of 
the  notice  which  read  "No  Smoking."  Then  he  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  put  it  away  in  his  big  coat 
pocket.     He  peered  in   again,  and  walked  away.    Jones 
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grabbed  a  pillow  and  dressed  it  up,  put  Bess'  hat  on  top 
and  a  shawl  over  it  and  placed  it  in  the  vacant  seat.  The 
wheels  were  being  tested  and  there  was  some  delay. 

The  old  fellow  came  along  to  the  door  of  the  compart- 
ment and  speaking  in  French  to  the  guard,  said :  "There 
is  a  seat  in  this  compartment  that  is  vacant.''  Maitland 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window  of  the  door  and  said,  "Com- 
plet."  The  old  man  shook  his  head  and  again  demanded 
the  seat  of  the  guard.  Jones  politely  opened  the  door  and 
counted  in  English,  "One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight." 

"Ah,  pardon,  monsieur,  pardon !''  replied  the  greasy  trav- 
eler, as  he  walked  away  to  find  a  seat  in  another  car. 
Chickens,  however,  frequently  come  home  to  roost,  for  when 
the  yellow-whiskered  conductor  called  for  tickets,  Jones 
paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  stuffed  baby's  fare  to 
Luxembourg. 

"It  was  worth  just  twice  the  sum,"  said  Jones,  in  his 
original  manner.  "Now  let  us  have  a  song.  Maitland, 
tune  up  that  banjo  again.  We  won't  stop  at  Liege  unless 
you  want  to.     It  is  only  a  town  of  120,000." 

"All  right,  Luxembourg.  We  can  stop  long  enough  to 
see  the  famous  fortress.  We  probably  can  sec  it  all  from 
the  train.  Let  us  go  on  to  Strassburg  where  we  will  be 
more  likely  to  find  a  good  hotel." 

"Strassburg !"  said  Maitland,  "is  a  great  fortress.  How- 
ever, for  my  part  I've  seen  fortresses  enough.  I  favor  uni- 
versal peace." 

"So  say  we  all,"  added  Tot.  "Constantinople  is  our  des- 
tination.    Let  us  get  there  as  soon  as  possible.     We  have 
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planned  a  long  trip;  let  us  make  it  Tlie  Orient!  The 
Orient. !' " 

"Miss  Tot/'  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "what  about  the  rest  of 
usT 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Vienna  and  Buda  Pesth 
and  a  slight  sojourn  to  see  the  beauties  of  tlie  famous  Rhine, 
a  series  of  night  rests  at  Belgrade,  Sofia  and  Philipopolis, 
their  long  journey  across  Europe  came  to  an  end. 

"Here  we  are!''  exchiimed  one  of  the  girls  as  the  train 
came  rolling  into  the  depot.  "At  Constantinople.  All 
tired  and  dusty,  but  happy.'' 

"Pick  out  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,"  said  Maitland, 
"and  we  will  let  the  ladies  have  a  good  rest." 

"Now,  j\Irs.  Stubbs,  you  may  visit  churches  and  mosques 
to  your  hearfs  content,  for  there  are  over  400  here,"  ex- 
claimed Jones.  "They  stand  on  high  ground,  and  with  the 
harmonious  contrast  of  dome  and  minaret  they  olTer  to 
the  eye  a  pleasing  view." 

"^Ir.  Jones,  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  become  really 
eloquent  since  we  left  the  Ehine." 

The  ^foscpie  of  St.  Sophia  ranks  as  perhaps  the  finest 
example  of  the  Byzantine  style.  In  striking  contrast  with 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  it  presents  within  a  be- 
wildering charm  ]x?cause  of  the  variety  of  decoration. 

After  visiting  the  bazaars,  in  which  many  interesting 
curios  were  found,  and  viewing  from  high  towers  the 
beautiful  harbor,  the  blue  waters  of  which  were  alive  with 
the  colored  sails  and  ship})ing,  Jones  proposed  that  they 
take  a  ship,  "The  ^larmora,''  which  sailed  one  morning  for 
the  Island  of  Cypress.  "Seven  hundred  miles,  three  days," 
he  said,  "but  it  goes  through  all  the  beautiful  islands  in  the 
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great  archipelago  and  the  White  Sea.  We  leave  at  eight. 
We  have  rested  enough.     Get  your  tickets.'' 

Favored  by  fair,  warm  weather,  the  Marmora  sailed 
southwest  through  the  sea  from  which  she  derived  her 
name ;  through  the  Hellespont,  passing  hundreds  of  islands. 
The  Aegean  Sea  has  charms  of  its  own.  As  the  Mannora 
glided  along,  the  visitors  found  new  beauties  in  the  green 
foliage  and  yellow  sands  of  the  numerous  islands.  Every 
day  was  a  delight.  The  Island  of  Ehodes  came  in  sight 
with  its  high  hills  and  clear  skies.  The  rich  pastures,  the 
vine-clad  fields,  the  clear,  mild  atmosphere. 

"That,''  said  Maitland,  as  the  ship  entered  the  harbor, 
"is  where  the  Colossus  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  It  was 
seventy  cubits  high  at  the  harbor  entrance  and  held  a  beacon 
light  in  its  hand.     It  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake." 

"The  ship  stops  at  Jaffa  next,  and  then  we  are  only  a 
short  ride  by  rail  from  Jerusalem.  'Jerusalem  the 
Golden.' " 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning,  when  the  Marmora 
dropped  her  anchor  inside  the  reef  which  surrounds  the 
harbor  of  ancient  Jaffa. 

"Jerusalem  is  tlie  only  place  I  care  to  see  in  this  coun- 
try," said  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "It  would  take  us  months  to  visit 
all  tlie  interesting  Biblical  landmarks." 

A  short  ride  on  the  railroad  of  sixty  miles,  in  which  heat 
and  dust  were  the  principal  features  and  the  "(jolden 
Gates"  of  the  famous  old  city  were  reached.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  Tangier  as  far  as  the  odor  and  dirt  were 
concerned. 
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JERUSALEM 


The  walls  of  the  modern  city  enclose  an  area  of  210 
acres,  most  of  it  thickly  settled.  The  houses  are  of  stone 
with  flat  roofs,  having  small  domes  supported  on  arches 
in  the  middle,  and  the  aspect  of  the  city  is  especially  color- 
less and  stony.  The  streets  are  narrow  lanes,  running  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  The  principal  streets  are  the 
same  as  in  the  12th  century,  and  in  many  cases  retain 
Arabic  names  at  least  four  hundred  years  old. 

"Jerusalem  is  a  city,"  observed  Jones,  "that  should  never 
be  visited  by  Christians,  for  it  dispels  the  beautiful  illu- 
sions of  childhood." 

"Nonsense,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "Wait  till  you  see 
the  grand  old  place  thoroughly  before  making  such  an 
absurd  criticism." 

Maitland  disappeared  and  returned  with  a  man  in  a 
white  suit,  cork  hat  and  several  immense  medals  upon  his 
breast.  Maitland  whispered  to  Jones,  "His  real  name  is 
El  Amud,  but  he  is  known  also  as  Cook."  Jones  smiled. 
The  guide  immediately  began  to  enumerate  the  attractions 
of  Jerusalem.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  to  be  the  chief  interro- 
gator and  silence  was  to  be  maintained. 

"We  have  now  over  15,000  Jews,  madam,"  said  Amud, 
*^6,000  Moslems  and  7,000  Christians,  altogether  about 
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28,000.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  Christians  here  are 
either  priests,  monks  or  nuns.  I  wish  you  could  see  Jeru- 
salem at  Easter.  Then  over  5,000  visitors  are  liere  and 
the  city  is  crowded.  The  streets  present  a  strange  spec- 
tacle. The  European  tourist,  the  Turkish  Nizam,  the 
hooded  Armenian,  the  long-haired  Greek  monk  are  mingled 
with  the  native  peasants  in  yellow  turhans  and  striped  man- 
tles. It  is  rather  singular  that  Jerusalem  has  been  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  a  holy  city  in  the  eyes  of  Jew, 
Christian  and  Moslem  alike." 

'^Tot  and  lli'ss  have  headaches  from  eating  'Turkish 
Delight'  (candy),  which  no  dou])t  is  some  poisonous  rub- 
bish/' said  ^Irs.  Stubbs.     '*They  must  be  more  careful.^' 

Afrs.  l^vson  seemed  rather  indilTeront  and  did  not  mani- 
fest  intt'use  interest  in  the  Biblical  features  of  the  place. 
The  girls  were  united  in  their  belief  that  the  perfumes  of 
Jerusalem  did  not  resem])le  violets  or  American  Beauties. 
The  guide  arranged  to  spend  several  days  sight-seeing  in 
their  company.     Jones  and  ^Faitland  bei-ame  restless. 

"I  would  like  to  see  several  things  and  ])laces  Ixjfore  we 
go,"  asserted  ^Irs.  Stubbs  with  a  defiant  air,  **The  Wall  of 
Wailing,  the  interior  of  the  inclosure,  the  Golden  Gate 
again,  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  Calvary.  You  know 
Wellhausen,  from  an  examinaticm  of  I  Kings,  VI,  Yll, 
claims  it  is  probable  that  the  royal  buildings  lay  within  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple.     I-^et  us  start  early  tomorrow.'* 

"Yes,"  said  Jones,  with  a  sigh.  "We  will  stay  a  week 
if  vou  like."  He  then  went  out  of  the  hotel  to  take  a 
w^alk  with  Maitland. 

"Now,"  said  Jones,  taking  l^faitland's  arm,  "Fve  heard 
many  honest  ^fethodists  sing  and  even  roar — 
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Also, 


'Ja-rU'Se-lam  the  Golden, 
With  milk  and  honey  blest/ 

'0  sweet  and  blessed  country, 
The  home  of  God's  elect.' 


What  do  you  think?  Look  at  the  old  snoozers!  This  is 
present  day  Jerusalem,  however.  No  doubt  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  it  was  a  grand  and  beautiful  city.  I  hope  it  was, 
anyway/' 

*^There  is  a  great  difference  between  imagination  and 
fact,"  said  Maitland. 

''True  enough,"  replied  Jones,  "poets  are  frequently  a 
little  eccentric.  Take,  for  instance,  that  favorite  song  of 
ours,  'Sweet  Alice  Ben  Bolt.'  Fancy  such  a  hysterical 
maiden  as  Miss  Alice  Svce])ing  with  delight  when  you  gave 
her  a  smile,  and  trembling  with  fear  at  your  frown.'" 

'"Lord  help  us/'  replied  Maitland,  "if  we  were  really  to 
run  up  against  such  a  teary  person  in  life;  how  strange  it 
would  seem.  And  yet  thousands  upon  thousands  have 
sung  that  almost  immortal  song,  looking  sad  and  feeling  a 
genuine  sympathy  for  poor  Alice." 

Jones  thought  a  long  minute  and  then  broke  out: 

"How  about  Annie  Laurie's  'brow  like  a  snowdrift' — a 
genuine  below  zero  affair — 'and  a  throat  like  a  swan'? 
Heavens!  Suppose  bony  Annie  met  you  in  the  dark, 
Maitland,  with  lier  head  bobbing  up  and  down  upon  the 
end  of  a  full  grown  swan's  neck,  and  you  had  been  per- 
fectly temperate  for  weeks,  what  would  you  say  ?" 

The  two  travelers  walked  about  and  thus  beguiled  them- 
gelves  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  hotel. 
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"I  fancy  many  good  people,  however,  would  give  their 
eye  teeth  merely  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  famous  old 
eity,^'  said  Jones,  as  tliey  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
Damascus. 

"I  understand,^^  replied  Maitland,  "there  is  a  body  of 
well-meaning  people  from  the  United  States  now  residing 
over  in  the  settlement,  awaiting  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  Some  have  been  here  for  thirty  years,  many  die 
off,  but  the  ranks  are  filled  by  new  enthusiasts." 

"Let  them  stay  there,"  said  Jones.  "Religion  develops 
many  queer  specimens  in  the  human  family.  My  plan  is 
never  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  this  subject  with 
anvone." 

"A  wise  conclusion,"  remarked  jMaitland. 

After  a  morning's  strenuous  sight-seeing  they  were  en- 
joying an  afternoon  of  quiet  rest  at  the  hotel,  and  Mrs. 
Stubbs  having  noticed  a  lack  of  interest  in  her  fellow  trav- 
elers, produced  Mrs.  Oliphant's  'Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,' 
and  requested  Belle  to  read  the  following  description 
selected  from  that  noted  work : 

"Strange  and  wonderful  destiny  for  an  obscure  eastern 
village  wrapped  round  with  roctky,  inhospitable  hills! 
Athens  was  not  as  yet,  far  less  any  trace  in  the  darkness 
of  Imperial  Rome:  Xay,  even  Troy  was  not,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  the  legendary  struggles.  It  is  the  bewilder- 
ing tliought,  when  we  attempt  to  look  back,  with  all  our 
modern  theories  of  advancing  progress  and  the  development 
of  the  human  race  and  see  amid  the  mists  that  covered  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  incident  as  vivid  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened yesterday.  What  was  there  in  that  little  town  along 
the  hills  that  it  should  thus  come  in  forever  into  the  moral 
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landscape;  be  taken  and  retaken,  ruined  and  burned  and 
raised  again,  century  after  century,  age  after  age,  without 
ever  losing  its  supreme  influence  over  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race? 

There  it  stands,  having  outlived  and  transfonned  them 
all,  lirtving  printed  its  history  on  the  very  souls  of  nations 
unborn. 

'*0h,  everything  goes  when  describing  Jerusalem," 
remarked  Jones. 

*^Now,  1  wish  you  would  let  Belle  finish  this  beautiful 
description/'  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  looking  over  her  spectacles 
at  Tot  and  Jones.  ''There  is  certainly  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
You  act  like  a  lot  of  children  four  years  old.'' 

Helle  continued: 

**Standing  still  among  its  ruins,  waiting  in  silence  for 
who  knows  what  final  demonstration." 

As  Belle  closed  the  book,  Mrs.  Stubbs  remarked,  "Just 
think  of  it ;  we  will  see  the  exact  spot  where  our  Savior  was 
crucified,  and  1  want  Tot  and  Bess  also  to  pay  strict  atten- 
ti<m  to  the  «^uide's  storv." 

Four  diminutive  donkevs  were  secured  for  the  ladies. 
The  guide,  together  with  Maitland  and  Jones,  decided  to 
walk.  As  they  stood  resting  under  the  shade  of  an  olive 
tree,  the  guide  exi)lained  in  his  quaint  way:  "The  birth 
of  Jesus  was  a  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  It  was  arranged 
bv  God  that  the  event  should  be  obscure  and  divested  of  all 
external  symbols  of  importance.  At  tJiat  time  the  Eoman 
emperor  Augustus  levied  a  poll  tax  on  Judea  under  a 
Boman  commissioner,  and  as  the  several  families  had  to 
be  enrolled  in  their  respective  towns,  Joseph  and  Mary  his 
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wife  repaired  to  Bethlehem,  the  town  of  their  ancestor 
David." 

"Yes/'  Baid  Mrs.  Stiihbs,  solemnly,  "Christ  was  of  illus- 
trious lineage." 

The  guide  smiled  and  continued :  "From  a  Royal  House, 
but  they  belonged  to  a  class  of  humble  mechanics.  Herod 
was  a  tyrant,  lie  was  afraid,  having  heard  that  a  king  was 
to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  of  losing  his  throne,  and  he 
caused  a  massacre  of  all  male  children  under  two  years,  that 
he  might  make  sure  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  dream 
that  savfd  liiiii,"  said  the  guide  earnestly.  "Joseph  and 
^lary  believcMl  the  dream  and  fled  to  Egypt.  After 
Herod's  death  they  settled  in  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  grew 
up.  We  shall  soon  see  the  place  where  his  death  by  cruci- 
fixion occurred.  Jesus  was  thirty-four  years  old  when  he 
expired  on  this  very  s])ot." 

They  all  looked  reverently  down  at  the  sacred  place 
where  Jesus  died  to  save  the  world.     The  guide  remarked: 

"There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  exact  spot  where  the 
crucifixion  occurred.  Of  course,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sej)ulchre  which  we  will  now  enter  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site,  hut  many  dispute  this." 

"Skull  Hill,  over  between  the  Damascus  Gate  and 
Herod's  Gate,  northward  of  Mt.  Maria,  is  said  by  Candon, 
Merrill,  Willson  and  General  Gordon  to  be  the  location. 
The  guides  usually  show  this  very  spot  we  are  on  as  the 
place." 

"I  remember  a  very  pretty  sentiment  in  connection  with 
Jerusalem,"  said  Alaitland,  as  they  rested  under  an  olive 
tree  nearby.  "When  I  was  a  very  small  boy  my  mother 
used  to  read  to  me  selections  from  a  story  called  *The 
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Prince  of  the  House  of  David/  In  this  book  letters  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  a  young  Jewess  to  her  father  are 
quoted,  giving  a  terse  description  of  the  last  four  years 
of  Christ's  life.  In  the  story  somewhere  it  says,  ^Then 
she  raised  her  eyes  in  pride  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  and 
looked  around  proudly  upon  this  noble  landscape,  which  in 
her  imagination  it  seemed  must  ]ye  as  familiar  to  the  eyes 
of  angels  as  to  men,  so  closely  had  heaven  connected  itself 
witli  that  chosen  spot.^ 


9  9> 
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PORT   SAID^   THE   SUEZ   CANAL   AND  THE   RED   SEA. 


"It  is  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Jaffa  to 
Port  Said/'  remarked  Jones  on  their  way  back  to  Jaffa. 
"We  will  wait  for  a  pleasant  day  to  make  the  trip." 

"Not  in  Jaffa/'  replied  Maitland.  "It  will  be  far  worse 
tlian  any  steamer  or  storm." 

They  caught  a  small  steamer  the  next  day  and  had  a 
pleasant  voyage  to  Port  Said. 

"When  the  ladies  retire,  we  will  see  the  town/'  said 
Maitland,  "and  I  will  take  my  small  bayonet  along,  for 
this  is  a  rum  place."  Opening  a  trunk  he  took  out  a  small 
knife-like  bayonet,  which  he  concealed  under  his  coat.  They 
visited  a  garden  where  music  and  dancing  were  in  progress. 
As  they  entered  several  sailors  arose  and  saluted  them. 

"Where  do  you  hail  from?"   said  one,  who  had   evi- 
dently imbibed  freely  during  the  evening. 
London,"  said  Maitland. 

Jolly  boy/'  said  the  sailor.  *TVe  are  all  from  old  Liver- 
pool. What  say  you  to  treating  all  round,  my  lad?"  and 
at  the  suggestion  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  ad- 
vanced to  a  small  bar  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"We  came  here  to  listen  to  the  music/'  said  Maitland. 

"Ain't  ye  goin'  to  treat?"  asked  the  sailor. 

"No,"  said  Maitland.    "Not  until  I  am  ready." 
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"You're  a  nice  one  to  intrude  yourself  in  here  without 
treating." 

"Is  this  a  private  ball?"  asked  Maitland.  "If  it  is,  I 
apologize  but  if  this  is  a  public  place,  I  say  I  will  treat 
when  I  get  ready." 

"Give  him  one,"  said  a  sailor.  The  sailor  sparred  about 
Maitland,  but  did  not  strike  him.  Jones  stood  close  to 
Maitland,  evidently  not  relishing  the  situation. 

"Had  we  better  get  out?"  Jones  asked. 

"No,"  said  Maitland.  "Better  stay.  If  we  start  to  go 
out  they  will  get  nasty.    Brace  up  and  stand  your  ground.'* 

"Let  us  have  a  jolly  little  scrap,"  said  the  sailor,  while 
several  of  his  drunken  companions  surrounded  them. 

T\w.  proprietor,  an  Italian,  supposing  they  were  amus- 
ing themselves,  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  men.  Mait- 
land, seeing  the  sailor  was  not  armed,  passed  his  bayonet 
to  Jonos,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  other  sailors  stood  back. 
Maitland  put  up  his  hands.  Jones  held  the  bayonet  firmly 
in  his  right  hand  and  looked  as  ferocious  as  he  could  under 
the  circumstances,  although  his  knees  were  uncertain. 

The  sailor  struck  a  vicious  blow  at  Maitland,  which 
glanced  off  his  cheek,  and  then  Maitland  struck  him  a 
fierce  uppercut,  which  knocked  the  sailor  sprawling  to  the 
floor.  One  of  the  other  sailors  tried  to  run  at  Maitland, 
but  Jones  stood  by  like  a  veteran  guard.  Jones  gained  in 
determination  and  became  really  brave.  The  sailor  tried  to 
regain  his  feet,  but  being  half  stunned  with  the  blow, 
decided  the  floor  was  the  safer  ])lace. 

"Now,  my  boy,"  said  Maitland,  "give  me  your  hand,'* 
and  he  raised  him  to  his  feet,  while  the  motley  audience 
cheered.    Handing  the  man  half  a  sovereign,  and  shaking' 
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hands  with  two  or  three,  Maitland  and  Jones  left  the 
place. 

"Perhaps  there  is  some  quieter  resort  in  Port  Said/'  sug- 
gested Jones. 

"Don't  you  like  that?''  inquired  Maitland.  "Why,  I 
needed  the  exercise,  and  we  did  just  the  proper  thing.  If 
we  had  turned  to  go  out  they  would  probably  have  pounded 
us  badly.    A  drunken  lot!" 

Turning  to  another  street  they  found  music  and  a  lot 
of  respectable  appearing  people  sitting  about  at  the  tables. 
They  were  from  a  P.  &  0.  steamer,  the  Pera,  which  would 
leave  for  England  in  the  morning. 

"You  can  hang  up  that  old  bayonet  now,"  said  Maitland, 
laughing.  "This  is  the  place  I  intended  to  come  to  at 
first.    We  got  into  tlie  wrong  box." 

Maitland,  in  looking  about,  discovered  an  old  friend,  an 
officer  from  Hong  Kong,  who  introduced  them  to  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  party,  and  Jones  and  Maitland 
joined  them  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  evening. 

"What  time  do  you  leave?"  Maitland  asked. 

"At  two  tomorrow  afternoon,"  and  they  insisted  that 
Jones  and  Maitland  should  return  to  the  steamer  and 
spend  the  night  on  board,  as  there  were  several  vacant 
berths. 

Early  in  the  morning  Jones  and  Maitland  returned 
with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  steamer,  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  party  on  board  the 
steamer  while  it  remained  in  the  harbor. 

Seated  upon  easy  chairs,  well  protected  under  the  double 
awning  of  the  big  liner,  listening  to  the  stories  and  ex- 
periences of  the  passengers,  they  passed  a  happy  and  in- 
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teresting  morning.  The  Palnia  of  t!ie  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  line  was  due,  Slie  had  left  England  on  time. 
About  noon  a  big,  black  ship  appeared  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, iieaded  for  Port  Said.  An  officer  said  it  was  the 
Palnia. 

"You  need  not  worry  a  particle  about  your  luggage," 
said  the  first  officer.    "I  will  send  it  all  on  board.    I  will 


OF  TIJK   Sli:Z  CAXAI, 


signal  the  Palma  that  passengers  arc  waiting.  You  need 
not  leave  (he  ship  until  we  are  ready  to  go.  The  Palma 
will  await  orders  to  pasK  tlmiugh  the  canal." 

"Xow,  isn't  this  splendid !"  said  Uellc.    "What  luck  we 
are  in.     Captain  Maitland  is  eo  fortunate." 
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"I  am  glad  to  get  out  of  that  mnsquito-liiting,  fly-oov- 
cred  town,"  said  Tot.  "Bess'  face  is  a  t^iglit.  I  coveroil 
mine  over  with  a  liandkerdiief,  anil  cut  a  hole  in  it  for 
breathing  purpoFes." 

They  boarded  tlie  Pahna  and  Bess  and  Tot  sang  "Ilome,  . 
Sweet  Home." 


"We  are  off,"  ?aiil  Jones,  "through  the  great  Suez  Canal, 
This  canal  wns  hiiilt  in  ISTO,  and  Js  nearly  K'O  miles  in 
length.  1  am  becoming  a  guide  book.  Width  at  water 
line  when  banks  arc  low,  3'3.S  feet;  in  deep  cuttings,  1!>0 
feet;  at  base,  7'J  feet;  depth,  26  feet.    There  is  a  station 
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every  few  miles.  Traffic  is  carried  on  at  night  by  tlie  aid 
of  electric  lights.  Ships  can  only  pass  each  other  at  certain 
places.    The  limit  of  speed  is  six  miles  per  hour." 

**It  is  fortunate  that  we  are  to  pass  partly  through  the 
Suez  in  daylight/'  said  ^laitland,  *'for  we  may  possibly 
see  a  caravan  at  Al  Kantarah  (the  bridge).  Those  cara- 
van tracks  run  from  Egypt  to  Syria.  The  flying  bridge  is 
very  funny.  I  have  heard  of  it.  It  folds  up  like  a  jack- 
knife,  or  rather,  rolls  up,  as  it  is  in  sections.'"  Shortly 
after  he  spoke  ^liiitland  cxclaiinod,  *'We  are  indeed  in 
luck!''  lie  was  peering  through  his  glasses.  *'Hurrah !  if 
there  isn't  a  caravan  in  sight.     It  is  coming!" 

A  long  line  of  dots  appeared  in  the  distance.  "We  must 
all  go  to  the  upf)er  deck  to  see  it,  for  it  is  a  most  pictur- 
esque sight.  Suez  was  once  su])poscd  to  Ik?  the  very  place 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  licd  Sea,  l)ut  modern  writers  say 
it  was  farther  north." 

"The  IJed  Sea  is  blue/'  said  Tot,  'ihe  same  old  blue,"  as 
she  leaned  over  the  railing  of  the  Talma  after  leaving 
Suez. 

"Yes,"  said  ^laiiland,  "it  was  prol)al)ly  red  on  the 
original  nuip." 

"[  never  had  the  slightest  idea/'  said  Jones,  "that  the 
Eed  Sea  was  so  large." 

"It  is  1,350  miles  long,"  said  Tot,  "so  the  book  says — 
almost  as  long  as  half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  200 
miles  wide  in  the  widest  ])lace." 

Four  days  of  ])assable  weather,  as  far  as  heat  was  con- 
cerned, before  Aden  was  reached.  As  the  ship  came  to  a 
stoj),  scores  of  small  boys  in  little  boats  surrounded  the 
steamer.     "Overboard  !"  "JFave  a  dive  !"     *Tlave  a  dive !" 
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"Good  boy!''  they  shouted.  Tot  and  Bess  were  the  first 
to  fling  numerous  coins  to  them  as  they  all  sprang  into  the 
water  and  nothing  was  seen  of  them  but  scores  of  heels 
disappearing  under  the  surface  of  the  water  to  intercept  the 
coins  before  they  struck  bottom. 

As  the  Palma  steamed  away  from  Aden  out  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  headed  for  Bombay,  the  first  inquiry  Jones 
made  was  regarding  the  distance. 

"Eighteen  hundred  and  forty  miles,''  replied  the  officer, 
"and  it  will  take  about  five  days  if  the  weather  is  fair." 

There  were  on  board  many  English  officers'  wives  and 
children  w^ho  had  been  home  visiting,  and  Maitland  was 
not  long  in  getting  acquainted  with  them.  The  first  eve- 
ning out  on  the  Arabian  Sea  the  weather  was  beautiful. 
At  night  the  stars  shone  out  with  marvelous  brilliancy. 
The  southern  cross  was  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  passengers. 

As  they  neared  Bombay,  Tot  musingly  said  to  Jones  one 
evening  as  they  sat  together  on  deck,  **We  are  getting  near 
the  ring." 

"Yes,  the  purest  and  best  to  be  found,"  replied  he.  "I 
have  not  forgotten  it,  not  at  all.  Pure  diamonds  are  like 
pure  people — rare.  I  will  not  buy  one  unless  it  is  a  gem. 
The  rarest  gem  to  be  found.  Xothing  else  will  do  for  my 
little  girl,  my  solid  comfort." 

"Glad  of  it,"  said  Tot,  "and  I  believe  you  truly  appre- 
ciate me.     Many  do  not." 
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Bombay  Island  stretches  from  the  south  extremity  of 
Colaba  to  Zion  Causeway,  over  which  the  railway  passes 
to  the  larger  island  of  Salsette.  The  girls  were  struck  by 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  upon  landing.  The  quaint 
native  craft  at  tlie  quay,  the  crowds  of  people  dressed  in 
the  most  brilliant  and  varied  costumes,  the  Hindoos  of 
different  castes,  the  Mohammedans,  the  Parsis,  the  gaily 
decorated  bullock  carts,  some  nabob's  pet  elephant  standing 
lazily  by,  a  camel  or  two  heavily  laden  at  the  dock,  a  few 
small,  lazy  donkeys  and  numerous  other  novelties. 

"It  is  India!  Glorious  old  India P  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Stubbs. 

"Here  at  last,''  said  Mrs.  Byson.  "Now,  girls,  you  will 
enjoy  every  inch  of  travel,  for  we  are  in  the  genuine 
Orient." 

In  the  harbor  were  boats  of  every  description.  Yachts 
belonging  to  Englishmen  stationed  and  in  business  in 
Bombay.  Men  of  war,  sailing  craft  of  every  imaginable 
form,  shape  and  color. 

.  "Apollo  Bandar  Hotel,"  whispered  Maitland,  "is  the 
best.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  various  solicitors  and  run- 
ners.    Don't  listen  to  them.'^ 
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Mre.  StubbB  Raid,  "Now  I  feel  as  if  our  trip  had  just 
begun."     Mrs.  BysoD  was  delighted  at  the  harbor  view. 

"What  a  busy  place  it  ia!"  and  the  girls,  always  enthu- 
siastic, laughed  and  chatted  with  the  officers  as  they  hade 
them  farewell  and  wished  them  all  manner  of  success. 


TAMIL  ACTOHS 

'^Vo  will  stay  hero  as  long  as  you  like,  Mrs,  Stubbs," 
said  Jonos. 

"It  is  said  there  are  -15.000  Christians  in  Bombay,  so  we 
will  not  feel  utterly  out  of  it." 
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The  ])ublic  buildings  and  the  various  stores  and  market? 
astonished  Jones. 

^'Tlie  hotel  is  not  so  bad  as  they  made  out/'  exclaimed 
one  of  the  girls.     ^-We  have  a  lovely,  large  room." 

"Wait  till  you  see  some  of  tlie  best  buildings/'  sai- 
Maitland.     "They  are  very  superior  to  the  usual  orientai 


?> 


ones. 

"We  are  all  located/'  said  ^Irs.  Stubbs,  "and  T  hope  now 
"we  will  not  rush  it.  Let  us  si<^ht-see  onlv  in  the  morninirs 
and  drive  in  the  evenings."' 

"All  right/'  ?aid  Jones.  "As  you  say.  We  will  leave 
it  all  to  the  ladies.  Certainly  no  more  rushing.  1  begin 
to  feel  like  a  lazv  oriental  mvself." 

After  Belle,  Tot  and  Bess  had  prepared  their  toilets 
for  dinner  in  the  Apnllo,  there  Wiis  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  a  young  Hindoo  wearing  a  white  turban  and  native  cos- 
tume— white  coat  and  red  sash,  a  few  medals  and  bare  feet 
— appeared. 

*'What  do  vou  want?"  said  Tot,  who  answered  the  knock. 

"Do  you  travel  far  through  India,  ]\[em  Sahib?"  the 
Hindoo  asked. 

"(Juess  so/'  answered  Tot. 

"Want  nice  boy,  Meni  Sahib?" 

Tot  smiled.     "Want  bov  for  what?"  she  said. 

"Take  boy  along.  JVIe  very  nice  boy,  got  good  character, 
good  guide." 

"Let  him  in/'  said  Belle,  "and  send  for  ^Fr.  Jones.^^ 

Li  a  few  minutes  Jones  arrived.  "He  wants  to  know/" 
said  Tot,  laughing,  "if  we  want  a  boy.  I  was  going  to  tell 
him  we  had  a  C()uj)le  of  boys  on  hand  now." 

"Yes/'  said  the  Hindoo  earnestly,  "me  very  good  boy. 
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Me  cook,  wait  table,  take  care  of  clothes,  have  good 
character." 

"All  right,"  said  Jones,  "come  again  after  dinner  and 
we  will  talk  to  you.     How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Forty,  Sahib,"  and  the  Indian  bowed.  "My  name, 
Abdul  Hassin.     My  card,"  handing  Jones  his  card. 

"You  had  better  be  careful  about  engaging  anyone," 
said  ilaitland.  "Leave  that  to  the  agency.  If  they  en- 
dorse the  fellow  we  might  take  him." 

Abdul  Hassin  was  engaged,  for  his  recommendation  from 
the  agency  was,  "He  is  as  good  as  any  of  them,  though  not 
quite  satisfactory."  But  this  was  as  strong  a  recommen- 
dation as  the  agency  could  afford  to  give  to  any  native. 
Abdul's  cousin  Yamuna  was  engaged  as  undcr-study  for  the 
trip  through  India.  Abdul  was  not  enthusiastic.  Yamuna 
was.  Ainlul  had  a  quiet,  reserved  manner.  Yamuna  was 
inclined  to  be  amusing. 

Jones  and  IMrs.  Stubbs,  accompanied  by  Abdul  and 
Yamuna,  secured  proper  bedding,  pillows,  medicines,  in- 
sect powders  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  trip.  Mait- 
land  took  the  balance  of  the  party  to  Elephanta,  a  small 
island  six  miles  from  the  Fort  of  Bombay.  They  embarked 
on  a  steam  launch  to  get  a  view  of  the  famous  harbor  and 
to  see  the  wonderful  caves. 

Jones*  quick  eye  caught  the  smooth  Abdul  secretly  bar- 
gaining with  a  merchant  to  raise  the  price  of  an  article 
he  was  about  to  buy  and  he  decided  to  place  his  trust  in 
Yamuna. 

"Yamuna  is  a  more  youthful  liar  and  fraud,"  said  Jones, 
"and  if  he  beats  me  it  is  onlv  because  he  has  been  educated 
up  to  it  lately,  and  I  may  reform  the  culprit.' 
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Jones  acquiesced  in  everything  Mrs.  Stubbs  would  say — 
"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Jones,  we  had  better  take  this 
along?"  "Certainly,"  he  would  say.  "Yamuna,  that's 
right,  isn't  it?"  Yamuna  would  bow  and  grin.  Abdul 
waited  particularly  on  Mrs.  Stubbs.  She  admitted  that 
Mr.  .Tones  was  an  excellent  shopping  companion.  "Price 
right,  Yamuna?"  Jones  would  ask.  "Yes,  Sahib,"  the 
understudy  would  reply  to  everything  and  Jones  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  also.  In  fact,  Mr.  Jones  always  expected 
to  be  charged  twice  the  pro])er  price  and  he  never  objected. 

A  cartload  of  packages  was  lugged  to  the  hotel  by  Abdul 
and  Yamuna,  assisted  Ijy  several  coolies,  who  all  stood  at 
the  door  waiting  for  tips  from  ^Ir.  Jones. 

"How  much  ?"  said  Jones.  Yamuna  fixed  the  price  and 
Jones,  leaving  Mrs.  Stu])bs,  sought  a  shady  part  of  the 
veranda  to  cool  off,  as  the  day  was  warm  and  oppressive. 
The  following  day  they  drove  down  the  principal  driveway. 

"What  a  ])eautiful  place  this  is !"  remarked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
"The  ocean  on  one  side  and  magnificent  buildings  on  the 
other.  It  is  more  like  one  of  our  modern  cities — and  not 
any  inferior  one  either.  Why,  these  buildings  are  simply 
superb !" 

"Yes,"  said  Mainland,  "a  combination  of  Gothic  and 
Saracenic  is  charming.  The  clock  tower  is  of  beautiful 
proportions." 

"It  is  the  surrounding  grounds  that  add  so  much  to  their 
attractive  api)earance,"  said  Jones. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Tot,  "look  at  the  bicycle  tracks,  and 
how  many  ride  horseback  here!"  Bess  and  Tot  were  en- 
raptured at  the  many  and  various  colors  they  saw. 

"It  is  a  marvelous  sight,  far  ahead  of  Alexandria.     It 
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is  like  a  pretty  colorod  picture/'  said  Bess.  "A  kaleido- 
seojxi!  A  bouquet  of  flowers!  See  all  the  different  dresses, 
parasols  and  turbans!  It  is  prettier  by  far  than  we  ex- 
pected."    And  the  girls  kept  up  a  lively  chorus  of  praise. 
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JEYPORE 


"Do  you  suppose  we  can  enjoy  the  other  cities  equally  as 
\ivell  as  Bombay?'*  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"One  of  the  best  cities  is  Jeypore,"  said  Abdul.  "Native 
city!  See  much!  Beautiful!  We  go  there  now;  this  train, 
Jeypore  train  V' 

"This  Jeypore  hotel  is  a  singular  place/'  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  'T)ut  looks  neat." 

The  bedrooms  fronted  out  on  a  yard  filled  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery.  Jones  and  Maitland  selected  two  small 
rooms  in  a  sort  of  attic  with  a  veranda  in  front  of  one  of 
the  windows.  A  ladder  was  leaning  against  the  veranda, 
and  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  Jones  awoke  to  find  a  native 
had  climbed  up  the  ladder  and  was  peering  into  his 
window. 

'TVhat  do  you  want?"  said  Jones  peremptorily.  The 
man  pointed  to  his  head.  He  wore  an  extraordinarily 
high,  odd-shaped  red  turban. 

*TVhat  do  you  want?"  said  Jones,  a  little  louder,  going 
to  the  window. 

"Me  barber !" 

*^ell,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  Jones,  dressing  hastily. 
"I  do  want  a  shave."  Waking  Maitland,  he  said,  "If 
your  razor  is  dull,  here  is  a  chance." 
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Jn  a  few  ininuteH  anutliLT  fullow  canjing  a  roll  ot  goods 
climljcd  IJic  ladder. 

"Whiit  do  you  want?"  said  Jones. 

"Me  ineitliant." 

"Come  in,"  i-aid  Jones.     "J  airi  open  fur  business." 

Maitland  looked  and  saw  ovoi'  a  doz«.'U  niorchauls  at  the 
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foot  of  tlio  ladrler,  wnitinfi.    At  (lie  sight  of  Maitland  they 
all  l)efrf,'p<l  to  shnw  their  goods. 

"Nice  shawls,"  said  one.  'Thotogrnplis,"  sang  out  an- 
other. "Jewelry,"  said  a  tliird.  Maitland  caught  the  mer- 
chant who  had  gained  access  Ity  the  collar  and  loose  fittiDg 
trousers  and  chucked  him  out  of  the  window  against  the 
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ladder,  closed  the  window  and  said,  "Call  again  after  nine 
o'clock/' 

*^e  will  wait.  Sahib.  Thank  you."  They  were  not  at 
all  offended.  "Try  us,  we  have  the  best  goods,  Sahib." 
The  barber  explained  in  the  few  English  words  he  could 
speak  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  climbed  the  ladder  at  six 
o'clock  to  shave  the  former  occupant  of  the  room,  who  had 
left  owing  him  four  rupees,  which  sum  Jones,  of  course, 
made  good,  as  he  did  not  want  such  an  enterprising  barber 
to  lose  anything. 

Bewildered  by  the  brilliant  and  picturesque  scenes  wit- 
nessed in  the  streets  of  Jeypore,  Jones  failed  at  first  to 
notice  improvements  superior  to  those  of  many  European 
or  American  cities.  Splendidly  planned  and  laid  out,  it  is 
divided  into  rectangular  blocks.  The  streets  are  remark- 
able for  their  width,  the  main  streets  being  one  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  wide,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  lined 
with  marble  halls  and  beautiful  buildings.  "Pink,"  said 
Tot  as  they  walked  along,  "why,  everything  is  pink." 

Pink  is  the  fashionable  color.  Every  house  is  painted 
that  color,  for  pink  reigns  supreme  in  Jeypore.  Upon  the 
dark,  high  rock  which  overshadows  the  city  appeared  in 
white  letters  the  word  "Welcome."  It  was  placed  there  at 
the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  many  years  ago. 

"Is  it  a  city,  or  are  we  in  fairyland !"  exclaimed  Belle, 
as  they  all  looked  down  one  of  the  main  business  thorough- 
fares. Thousands  of  gaily  dressed  natives  appeared  before 
their  vision,  arrayed  in  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  radiant 
in  the  bright  sun.  The  numerous  donkeys  and  camels,  and 
here  and  there  the  form  of  a  huge  elephant,  all  gaily 
caparisoned,  added  more  life  and  color. 
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"It  is  indeed  a  mOBt  unique  scene,"  said  Sifaitland,  "and 
probably  the  finest  picture  of  native  life  we  can  find  in  ail 
India." 

BesB  and  Tot  had  often  discussed  the  kind  of  jewels  they 
would  request  Jones  to  purchase.  Bess  had  fully  decided 
that  a  ruby  would  be  her  choice,  while  Tot  bad  never 
changed  her  intention  of  securing  the  "host  diamond  to  be 


linillTKfTUHE 


had  in  India,"  as  Mr.  Jones  had  Buggcsted.  Jones  had 
been  warned  about  the  merchants  by  (laitland.  "They  are 
bom  rascals,"  he  said.  "If  wo  could  find,  however,  some 
reputable  agent  representing  some  English  house  and  who 
is  a  resident  in  India  and  acquainted  with  them,  he  may 
put  you  on  the  track  of  a  dealer  who  will  give  you  perfect 
stones.     I  should  advise  trying  some  Englisli  officer  of  the 
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government  service.  Take  time,"  was  Maitland's  advice. 
"We  will  not  try  this  place.  I  believe  Calcutta  would  be 
the  safest.  However,  we  will  look  tomorrow  and  see  what 
we  can  find.*^ 

Mrs.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  Byson  and  Belle  became  enraptured 
with  the  printed  cloths,  muslins  and  embroideries,  and  de- 
voted hours  to  the  School  of  Art  and  the  bazaars,  accom- 
panied by  Abdul  and  his  fellow  guide.  Jones  believed  this 
to  be  the  place  of  all  others  to  procure  gems,  so  he  and 
Maitland,  Bess  and  Tot  started  out  to  raid  the  jewelry 
stores,  taking  with  them  a  native  clerk  from  the  office  of 
the  "Resident,"  a  personage  who  represents  the  Indian 
government  and  keeps  his  eye  on  the  revenues. 

Tot  whispered  to  Jones,  "Now  remember,  not  a  large  one 
so  as  to  attract  attention."  Jones  smiled  and  patted  her 
on  the  cheek,  enjoying  the  mystery  as  much  as  she. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I  know." 

Rubies  were  scarce.  It  did  not  require  much  effort, 
however,  to  thoroughly  satisfy  Bess.  To  her  all  were  satis- 
factory and  perfect.  But  Jones'  keen  eye  detected  flaws 
and  imperfect  cutting.  They  went  from  place  to  place. 
The  clerk  said  "No  good,"  as  one  by  one  the  stones  were 
examined  under  a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  Jones 
looked  at  a  ruby,  a  beauty.  "It  is  perfect,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. "Flaw,"  said  Jones.  "No  flaw,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. "Flaw,"  said  Jones.  Then  Maitland  looked 
through  the  glass. 

"Now  look  here,"  said  Maitland,  turning  to  the  suave 
merchant,  his  eyes  flashing,  "what  is  the  use  of  lying  to 
us  ?    Anyone  can  see  that  flaw." 

The  merechant  looked  through  the  glass  and  apologized. 
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lie  then  went  up  a  few  stairs  and  brought  down  a  curious 
box  wrapped  up  in  linen.  With  a  good  deal  of  caution  he 
unwrapped  numerous  folds  and  from  the  outside  box  he 
lifted  a  smaller  one  opened  by  a  curious  spring,  then  he 
spread  out  upon  the  table  a  dozen  rubies. 

"If  you  find  a  flaw  in  any  of  them  I  will  give  you  the 
whole  box,"  he  said. 

One  stone  seemed  particularly  beautiful.  "Ah,"  said 
the  mercliant,  "that  is  not  for  sale." 

Jones  picked  the  stone  up  and  looked  at  it  carefully. 
Then  he  examined  it  with  the  glass  and  passed  it  to  Bess. 
Bess'  eyes  feasted  u[)on  the  little  gem,  which  was  full  of 
fire  and  of  a  rich,  dark  wine  color. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Indian  proudly,  disj)laying  his  pearly 
teeth,  "that  has  been  in  my  family  two  hundred  years.  It 
is  not  for  sale." 

"Then  you  have  no  really  perfect  rubies  for  sale?"  re- 
marked Jones,  afTecting  little  interest.  The  merchant  said 
all  in  the  box  were  equally  perfect. 

"I  will  buy  that  one  or  none,"  said  Jones.  "Let  me 
take  it  to  the  hotel."     The  merchant  shook  his  head. 

"I  will  get  you  a  receipt  for  it  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel." 

"I  know  him  well,"  said  the  merchant,  %ut  why  not 
make  bargain  now?" 

"Wliat  is  the  stone  worth  ?"  asked  Jones,  "even  if  you  do 
not  care  to  sell." 

"Two  hundred  pounds,"  said  the  merechant. 

Maitland  agpin  persuaded  Jones  not  to  bother  with  him. 
"I  will  give  you  what  it  is  really  worth,"  said  Jones,  and 
they  walked  away.    Entering  the  street,  Maitland  said,  "He 
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will  try  to  palm  off  another  stone  on  you.  Let  us  go  back 
and  insist  upon  his  leaving  it  at  the  hotel.  The  proprietor 
is  all  right.'' 

The  merchant  was  following  them.  He  had  the  little 
black  box  in  his  hand.  At  the  hotel  it  was  agreed  that  the 
stone  should  be  kept  until  a  decision  could  be  made,  and 
the  stone,  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper,  was  placed  in  the 
safe. 

*'Now,'*  said  Jones  to  the  native  clerk,  "I  want  a  dia- 
mond three  or  four  karats,  the  very  best  in  India."  He 
knew  of  one  that  was  perfect.  It  belonged  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  the  ^laharajah's  secretary. 

"While  we  are  out,  let  us  see  it,"  said  Jones.  Securing 
carriages,  they  drove  to  the  secretary's  ofllce.  The  secre- 
tary consented  to  return  to  tlie  merchant's  store  with  them, 
bidding  them  not  to  speak  of  the  episode  in  the  hotel.  He 
was  dressed  in  an  oriental  costume,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
frank,  outspoken  young  man. 

"I  rather  like  his  looks,"  said  ^faitland,  scrutinizing  the 
secretary  from  head  to  foot.  The  diamond  was  produced. 
On  the  dark  velvet  table  cloth  it  sparkled  like  a  drop  of 
rain  water  in  the  sun,  and  ToVs  eyes  also  sparkled  not 
unlike  the  little  piece  of  carbon. 

"This,"  said  the  merchant,  "is  absolutely  perfect."  Jones 
examined  it  with  the  glass.  He  could  detect  no  flow, 
neither  could  Bess.  Then  Tot  peered  through  the  lens. 
A  beauty!"  she  said  excitedly,  turning  to  the  merchant. 
Beauty !"  repeated  Jones.  "Kemember,  I  want  the  most 
perfect  stone  of  that  weight  to  be  found  in  all  India! 
Nothing  else."  The  merchant  replied,  "Well  cut,"  and 
again  asked  Jones  to  look  it  over.    The  secretary  said  he 
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had  many  stones.  He  did  not  care  to  dispose  of  them. 
Occasionally  someone  traveling  through  Jeypore  wished 
perfect  gems  and  he  let  them  have  them.  The  Maharajah 
had  permitted  him  to  invest  in  them  and  he  knew  some 
of  these  were  unquestionably  perfect. 

"It  is  almost  too  large  for  me/^  whispered  Tot  to  Jones. 
^TTou  know  I  am  merely  the  baby."  Jones  lifted  the  gem 
with  a  small  pair  of  pincers  and  placed  it  over  Tot's  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand.  Tot  had  a  strong,  chubby  hand. 
"It  doesn't  seem  too  large/'  said  Jones. 

^What  is  the  price?"  asked  Jones  of  the  Maharajah's 
secretary.  He  compressed  his  thin  lips  and  thought  a 
second.  "Eight  hundred  pounds,"  he  said,  "is  the  lowest 
price.     It  is  the  most  valuable  stone  for  its  weight  I  have." 

"We  will  be  here  several  days,"  said  Jones,  "and  I  will 
let  you  know  through  the  merchant."  The  secretary  bowed 
politely  and  saying  "Thank  you,"  left  the  room. 

Bess  and  Tot  dreamt  that  night  of  huge  boxes  filled  with 
glittering  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  of  natives  who  car- 
ried the  boxes  up  to  them  and  bowed  before  them,  permit- 
ting them  to  see  the  contents  and  then  passing  from  view. 
Tot  dreamt  she  had  placed  the  diamond  she  had  seen  in 
the  clock  on  the  mantel  for  safety;  the  clock  struck  an 
hour  and  she  awoke.  The  moon  was  shining  in  the  win- 
dow, and  she  leaned  over  Bess,  who  was  sleeping  soundly, 
and  then  looked  out  over  the  garden.  She  saw  a  man  pass 
through  the  trees  and  come  towards  the  house.  She  arose 
and  pulled  a  curtain  over  the  window  so  she  could  not  be 
seen.  The  man  beckoned  to  someone  to  come  to  him. 
Tot  strained  her  eyes.    One  man  was  the  jewelry  mer- 
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chant.  She  saw  bis  face  as  he  stood  beside  a  tree  peering 
towards  the  house.  A  young  man  handed  him  somethings 
and  the  merchant  returned  to  him  a  white  piece  of  paper 
and  disappeared  quickly. 

Tot  did  not  wake  Bess.  ^T.t  is  some  trick/*  she  said, 
"about  the  ruby/*  and  went  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  Tot  related  to  Jones  and  Maitland  the 
moonlight  appearance  of  the  merchant.  "That  is  just 
about  what  I  suspected  they  would  do/*  said  Maitland. 
"They  have  exchanged  the  ruby  left  at  the  hotel.** 

"Have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  robbers  !**  Jones, 
however,  did  not  concur  in  this. 

"If  those  stones  are  all  right,  we  will  get  them.  The 
very  fact  that  the  old  scoundrel  made  the  exchange  proves/* 
said  Jones,  "that  the  ruby  is  a  valuable  gem,  and  somehow 
I  have  faith  in  that  secretary,  because,  perhaps,  he  is  selling 
the  stones  for  the  Maharajah  himself.  We  will  stay  here 
until  we  get  the  gems  we  looked  at.'* 

Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  took  little  interest  in  any- 
thing but  the  School  of  Art.  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  bought  and 
shipped  for  America  several  boxes  of  brass  trays  and  lamps 
and  all  kinds  of  native  work,  shawls  and  embroideries. 
They  sat  up  half  one  night  looking  over  varieties  of  Chud- 
dah  shawls,  the  texture  of  which  was  so  fine  that  a  shawl 
five  feet  square  could  be  drawn  through  a  finger  ring,  and 
marvelous  objects  in  ivory,  gold  and  silver,  the  handiwork 
of  natives  whose  gems  and  art  are  inherited  from  genera- 
tions, even  from  the  era  of  Parashurama,  over  a  thousand 
years  B.  C. 

"The  value  of  absolutely  pure  and  perfect  gems,  I  sup- 
pose, is  about  five  times  that  of  ordinary  stones,**  said 
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Maitlaiul,  '*but  I  am  afraid  of  that  wily  merchant.     He 
will  cheat  you  if  possible/' 

**Tot/*  said  Jones,  as  they  were  taking  an  ante-breakfast 
stroll  in  the  little  flower  garden  adjoining  the  hotel,  "do 
you  like  the  diamond?'' 

"Tes,  1  love  it;  oh,  I  love  it  so  much,  but  don't  you 
think  it  is  too  large?    What  will  mamma  say?" 

"llow  old  are  you?''  asked  Jones. 

"Eighteen  tomorrow." 

"Well,"  said  Jones,  "then  you  will  be  of  age,  and  it  will 
be  your  birthday  present." 

"All  right,  I  am  going  to  take  it  and  wear  it  if  you  say 
so,  irrespective  of  everything.  Mamma  will  not  objec-t 
long.  Why,  we  will  tell  her  that  you  let  me  into  the  grain 
deal  and  we  made  some  money,  and  that  we  agreed  to  invest 
the  amount  in  a  diamond.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  get  it.  Papa  used  to  take  me  into  wheat  deals!  iVnd 
then  we  will  cjive  Bess  the  rubv. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  lUsou  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
Jones  and  his  eccentricities  were  never  commented  upon. 
Had  he  purchased  an  clej^hant  for  each  of  the  girls,  neither 
would  have  been  the  least  sur|»rised,  so  the  purchase  of  the 
gems  would  seem  to  them  but  a  passing  incident  of  travel; 
furthermore,  neither  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the  real 
value  of  the  stones,  they  probably  would  never  ask. 

Upon  entering  the  office  of  the  hotel,  Jones  saw  the 
night  clerk  described  by  Tot  and  spoke  to  him.  Maitland 
was  with  Jones. 

"Let  us  see  that  rubv  once  more."  asked  Jones.  The 
clerk  looked  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend. 

"I  mean  the  ruby  left  here  by  the  merchant." 
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The  clerk  could  not  get  it.  It  was  locked  up.  The 
proprietor  was  called.  lie  handed  out  the  little  box  con- 
taining the  gem.  Jones  saw  it  was  not  the  beautiful  ruby 
they  had  bargained  for,  but  believed  the  proprietor  had  no 
hand  in  the  fraud. 

Maitland  then  told  the  clerk  that  he  had  been  seen 
making  the  exchange,  and  that  unless  the  other  ruby  was 
produced  they  would  not  only  refuse  to  buy,  but  would 
complain  to  the  Maharajah.  This  threat  terrified  the 
young  man.  He  trembled  and  turned  as  pale  as  his  color 
would  permit  and  walked  sullenly  away. 

The  ruby  came.  "What  would  the  ^Faharajah  have 
done?". asked  Jones  of  Maitland.  "Probably  ordered  them 
to  be  thrashcMi." 

An  expert  lapidary  from  the  School  of  Art  was  con- 
sulted, and  after  a  long  confab  bctwe(^n  ^Faithmd  and  Jones, 
the  merchant,  the  secretary,  the  lapidary  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  a  sli^^lit  discount  was  made  in  the 
price  and  the  real  gems  became  the  property  of  the  girls. 
The  iVFaharajah's  bank  cashed  Jones'  letter  of  credit. 

"We  can  have  them  set  in  Calcutta  as  you  like,"  he  said. 
Bess  and  Tot  wanted  to  see  tlioin  for  an  hour,  which  cere- 
mony being  over,  Jones  transferred  the  gems  to  a  safe  inside 
pocket  and  the  transaction  was  closed. 

"Harder  work  to  make  that  purchase,"  he  said,  "than  to 
buy  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  a  rising  market." 

"What  devils  they  are,"  said  Maitland.  "I  suppose 
tourists  are  being  constantly  swindled  by  them." 

"Yes,"  "cplied  Jones,  "they  would  deceive  the  very 
elect." 

"Tomorrow  we  visit  the  palace  of  the  great  Maharajah 
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of  Jeypore,"  said  Maitland,  "for  we  liavo  received  passes 
from  tlie  Resident." 

'"The  day  afttr  we  visit  the  Amber  palace,"  said  Belle. 

"And  tonight  we  plan  to  proceed  on  our  way,"  remarked 


AMDER   PALACE 

Jones,  as  he  spread  mit  the  map  on  the  table. 

"Delhi  will  be  our  next  stopping  place,  I  believe,"  said 
Ifra.  Stiibbs.  All  crowded  about  the  little  round  table  in 
front  of  Jones. 

"^Ve  take  the  train  hero  and  go  east  to  Bandikui  Junc- 
tion, thence  north  to  Delhi,  then  southeasterly  to  Agra." 
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DELHI  AMD  AGRA 


"The  student  of  antiquity  interested  in  the  power  and 
magnificenc-e  of  ancient  cities  can  pursue  his  study  in  no 
better  field  than  tlint  of  Dellii,  'The  Rome  of  Asia,'"  read 
Mrs.  Stubbs  from  a  small  pamphlet  she  liad  picked  up  in 
the  hotel. 


KUTB  MINAR  — ELEVEN  MILES  FBOU  DBLBI 
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"Exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Jones.  "Forty-five  square  miles 
of  ruins,  and  ruins  which  indicate  a  magnificence  that  the 
modern  mind  can  scarcely  realize.'^ 

The  girls  were  intensely  interested  in  Maitland's  stories 
of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  of  which  they  had  often  heard. 
Seated  at  a  round  tahle  in  Laurie's  hotel,  Delhi,  with  plans 
before  him,  jMaitland  told  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the 
Cashmere  gale,  probably  one  of  the  bravest  accomplish- 
ments in  history. 

"Kemember,  the  regiments  were  all  outside  the  walls," 
he  said.  "To  reach  their  wives  and  children  and  regain 
the  city  they  must  force  an  opening.  The  Cashmere  gate 
was  decided  upon  as  the  best  i)lace  to  attack.  Nicholson 
laid  his  arm  on  Big  Jones'  shoulders  and  asked  if  he  was 
ready.  "J'he  stormers,  carrying  ladders,  were  led  by  Cap- 
tain Baincs.  AVhcn  he  reached  the  gate  he  had  only 
twenty-five  men  out  of  seventv-five.  Nicholson  was  first 
to  mount  the  wall.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  Nicholson 
was  shot.  The  third  column  had  been  appointed  to  enter 
through  the  Cashmere  gate,  which  was  to  be  blown  open 
by  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld,  Sergeants  Carmichael, 
Burgess  and  Smith.  Home,  with  his  bugler,  was  to  go 
down  into  the  ditch,  lie  planted  his  bag  of  powder,  but 
as  Carmichael  advanced  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Smith 
then  advanced  and  ])laced  his  dying  comrade's  bag,  as  well 
as  his  own,  preparing  the  fuses  for  ignition.  Salkeld  was 
ready  with  a  slow  match,  but  as  he  was  lighting  it  he 
received  two  bullets,  and  falling,  he  called  to  Smith  to  take 
the  match,  which  was  taken  by  Burgess.  Smith  was  in  the 
act  of  giving  him  a  l)ox  of  lucifers  when  Burgess  also  fell 
with  a  bullet  through  his  body.     Smith  was  now  alone, 
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but  lie  had  struck  a  light  and  was  applying  it  when  a  lag 
of  powder  went  off  in  his  face.  Tliere  was  a  thick  smoke 
and  dust,  tlicn  n  roar  and  a  crash  as  Smith  scrambled  into 
the  ditch.  Then  he  placed  his  hand  on  Home,  who  said 
he  was  unhurt,  and  having  joined  the  column,  went  for- 


LAHORE  nATK,  DEUII 

ward.     The   gate   was   sliattere<l    and   the   third    column 
jKiiircd  through  it,  and  thus  began  the  recapture  of  Delhi 
ill  1S.57.    Smith  then  obtained  a  stretcher  and  had  Burgess 
and  Siilkpld  carried  to  camp,  but  botli  died." 
"ISrave  fellows,"  said  Tot. 
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"Yes,"  said  ilaitland,  "the  enemy  were  on  top  of  the 
high  walla  we  sliall  botjh  see,  firing  right  down  on  these 
men  aU  the  time." 

After  gazing  with  wondering  eyes  at  those  marvels  of 
architecture,  tlie  Fort,  and  Palace,  the  Jumma  Musjid,  the 


FltlDAY  MOSQUE 


-Tain  temple,  Kalan  Jliitiijid,  and  tlie  tombs  of  Si^arau-din- 
Aiihija  and  that  of  Jliiimiyiin,  tlicy  stopped  to  dwelt  on  the 
majruilifenoe  of  the  Divani-Khas  or  private  audience  hall, 
a  wiiite  marble  buiidiiig  ornamented  with  gold,  the  entire 
ceiling  being  once  plated  with  silver.    This  was  the  build- 
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ing  which  at  one  time  contained  the  famous  Peacock  throne 
carried  away  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1739.  This  throne  was  a 
dream  of  beauty.  Golden  peacocks  were  standing  behind 
it,  their  tails  expanded  and  the  whole  inlaid  with  sapphires, 
rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
of  appropriate  colors  to  represent  life. 

The  throne  itself  was  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  broad. 
It  stood  on  six  massive  feet  which,  with  the  body,  were  of 
solid  gold,  inlaid  with  rubies,  emeralds  and  diamonds.  It 
was  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  gold,  supported  by  twelve 
pillars,  all  richly  emblazoned  with  costly  gems,  and  a  fringe 
of  pearls  ornamented  the  borders  of  the  canopy.  Between 
the  two  peacocks  stood  tlie  figure  of  a  parrot  of  ordinary 
size,  said  to  have  been  carved  out  of  a  single  emerald. 

No  one  can  possibly  form  the  faintest  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  this  palace  without  seeing  it.  Tlie  carving  of  the  marble 
screen  is  something  so  superb  that  one  stops  to  consider, 
is  this  a  reality  or  a  dream.  Over  the  archway  appears  the 
persian  distich : 

"If  there  is  a  Paradise  on  earth,  it  is  this.  It  is  this. 
It  is  this." 

"The  Pearl  Mosque,  let  us  see  that  one  and  then  journey 
on,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  perfectly  enraptured. 

"I  don't  care  now  to  see  any  inferior  buildings.  I  want 
this  audience  hall  to  remain  in  my  memory  forever." 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  Belle. 

Arriving  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  Agra,  the  girls  were 
assigned  a  second  story  room  in  the  annex.  Jones  and 
Jfaitland  were  to  keep  guard,  occupying  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor.  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  were  in  the 
main  building.     A  large  garden  surrounded  the  little  hotel. 
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A  nmiikcy  wiim  ilinirii-rl  In  a  jwst  in  a  Miiiall  sliod  m^ar  iiy. 
As  Uioy  nil  Silt  oil  tlif  liali'diiv  in  front  of  the  girls'  room.s 
awaiting  diiiniT,  a  tn-'inomioiis  mtiw!  iitiirtled  them. 

Maitlaml  lau^'licd.  '"It  is  only  llw  sunset  gun,"  he  said, 
"and  a  duuti-d  loud  one.  loo.  'I'Ijc  govermii(.'nt  desires  tlic 
ptfijilu  lu  iiiidi'rsiiiiid  lliat  orditr  is  being  preserved.     Tlie 


TIIE  TAJ   MAHAL 


forts  and  canionTTtpnts  in  racli  cify  have  numerous  heavy 
cannon  trainwl  down  upon  the  city  streets.  If  a  mutiny 
should  wpur  flioy  would  riddle  the  town  in  no  lime.  The 
natives  understand  that,  and  there  is  peaec  in  India." 

"Tonight  will  lie  moonlight,"  said  .Tones,  "and  we  will 
see  the  Taj,  the  most  henutifid  huilding  on  earth.    There 
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goes  the  dinner  goug.    1  was  just  going  to  have  Bulle  read 
wliat  Mir  Edward  Arnold  said  about  the  Taj.' 

"Itead,"  said  Maitlund. 

'"liead,"  they  all  exclaimed, 

"It  is  only  tlie  Hist  gong,"  said  Tot. 


AHCIIITECTfRE  OF  INDIA 


The  setting  pud  oapt  liis  farewell  Icama  upon  the  pages 
as  Belle  read : 

"Pearl-pure  against  the  sapphire  of  the  sky; 
Enchanted,  the  foot  follows  the  iixed  gaze, 
^Vhich  marks  no  more  the  gardens'  wealth,  the  pools, 
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The  tall,  dark,  sentry  trees,  the  shining  path. 

The  enlaced  and  rustling  bamboos,  the  plumed  palms^ 

With  doves  and  sun  birds  in  their  swinging  crowns; 

Only  it  dwells  on  that  strange  shape  of  grace — 

Instinct  with  loveliness — not  masonry !    Not  architecture ! 

as  all  other  are. 
But  the  proud  passion  of  an  emperor^s  love 
Wrought  into  living  stone." 

*'Thore  goes  the  gong  again,"  said  Tot. 

As  they  arrived  that  evening  at  the  gate  of  the  great 
Tomb,  the  almost  full  moon  had  come  from  behind  a  fleecy 
cloud  and  was  shining  with  great  effect.  Abdul  led  the 
way  and  as  they  passed  through  the  red  stone  gate  and 
stood  upon  the  platform  looking  do\\Ti  the  long,  shaded 
avenue,  a  scene  met  their  gaze  unequalled  in  all  this  world. 
When  architectural  b(?auty  is  so  perfect  that  it  brings  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  such  a  prosaic  gentleman  as  Mr.  Jones,  then 
look  no  further. 

^Irs.  Slubbs  was  spellbound.  The  girls  were  dumb. 
^Faitland  alone  possessed  the  courage  to  speak,  and  he 
merely  exclaimed,  *'A  most  marvelous  picture!" 

They  walked  down  the  fountain-lined  walk  and  as  they 
came  nearer  the  beauty  increased.  They  all  sat  down  upon 
a  long  wooden  bench  to  study  the  building.  Tot  was  next 
to  Jones. 

"There  is  not  one  particle  of  wood  or  glass  about  the 
building,  nothing  of  a  perishable  nature,"  said  Jones  at 
length.  "It  stands  today  as  it  did  the  day  the  builders  left 
it.     It  is  unrivalled  by  any  building  on  earth.     It  is  not  a 


ruin." 


Tot  noticed  by  the  moonlight  a  tear  was  standing  in 
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Jones'  eyes.  She  took  her  handkerchief  and  wiped  it  away 
as  if  Jones  actually  belonged  to  her,  saying,  "I  like  to  have 
you  appreciative.  Imagine  a  building  being  so  beautiful 
that  it  brings  tears  to  one's  eyes !" 

This  dear  little  act  pleased  Jones,  who  replied,  "Would 
you  build  such  a  monument  for  the  man  you  really  and 
truly  loved?" 

Tot  nodded  in  the  affirmative.     "If  I  had  the  price !" 

"And  I  have  been  reading  about  the  Taj,  too,"  said  Mait- 
land.  "I  got  this  from  an  old  English  book  in  the  Metro- 
pole.  Many  writers  believe  Azamund,  the  wife  to  whom 
Shah  Jehan  dedicated  this  tomb,  descended  from  a  line  of 
nobility,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  her  prior  marriage. 
It  may  knock  some  of  the  romance  out  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  poem,  but  it  reads  like  this,  and  perhaps  it  is  still 
more  romantic: 

"  'It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  ladies  to  hold 
charity  bazaars,  and  the  emperor  had  given  instructions  to 
his  nobles  to  pay  whatever  price  was  asked  for  the  wares 
offered.  Prince  Jehan  attended  the  fair,  pausing  before 
the  booth  of  Azamund  Banu,  the  daughter  of  the  Vizier, 
Asiph  Jahn  and  wife  of  Jemal  Kahn.  He  was  so  struck 
by  her  beauty  and  grace  that  when  she  asked  him  12,000 
pounds  (equal  to  $60,000  or  160,000  rupees)  for  a  piece 
of  sugar  candy  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  the  young 
man  smilingly  paid  the  fancy  price  demanded  for  the 
bonbon.' " 

^^''ou  see,  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  India  at  that 
time,"  interpolated  Jones. 

"He  invited  her  to  his  palace,"  continued  Maitland. 
'^er  husband  was  a  little  jealous  and  sulky  when  she  re- 
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turned,  anil  the-  prince  ordered  him  to  be  killed  in  the 
elephant  garden.  At  that  time  a  eoiidenined  man's  head 
was  placed  upon  a  stone  block  and  the  Elephantine  Execu- 


PEARL  MOSQUE.  AGRA 


tioner,  weighing  Feveral  tons,  put  his  forefoot  on  the  pris- 
oner's head  and  erushed  it  to  a  pulp.     Hut  Jenial  Kahn 
hastened  to  the  prince  and  explained  that  he  was  not  sulky, 
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that  he  considered  himself  unworthy  to  take  to  his  bosom 
the  being  who  had  been  honored  by  the  attention  of  the 
Son  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  so  Jemal  was  pardoned,  got  a  royal 
suit  of  clothes  and  the  command  of  5,000  horses,  and  Aza- 
mund  became  the  wife  of  Jehan." 

"Very  interesting,"  said  Belle.    "Tell  us  more." 

"The  Taj  Mahal  stands  upon  a  white  marble  platform 
18  feet  high  and  313  feet  square.  The  Mosque  itself  is  186 
feet  square,  with  a  minaret  at  each  corner  138  feet  high. 
The  dome  is  58  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  high.  The 
interior  is  lighted  through  marble  trellised  screens  from 
above  and  below.  These  slabs  are  carved  out  of  white 
marble  about  two  inches  thick.  The  building  is  properly 
named  Taj  bibi  ke  Roza,  or  'The  Crown  Lady's  Tomb.' 
It  was  commenced  in  1630  and  was  an  expensive  luxury  to 
India  at  the  time.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  two  million 
pounds,  or  $10,000,000.  It  required  20,000  men  twenty 
years  to  complete  it.  Jehan  started  to  erect  a  similar 
tomb  for  himself  in  black  marble  opposite  the  Taj  across 
the  Jumna  Kiver.  One  of  his  sons  o])jected  to  the  ex- 
travagance, as  the  royal  treasury  had  been  depleted.  A 
fight  occurrred  and  the  son  was  victorious.  Shah  Jehan 
was  deposed  and  made  a  prisoner  for  seven  years." 

"And  tomorrow,"  said  Belle,  "we  will  see  the  emperor's 
room  in  the  Fort." 

"One  of  his  daughters,"  continued  Maitland,  "served  the 
old  man  and  occupied  a  room  near  by." 

"There  must  have  been  a  certain  splendor  during  his 
reign,"  said  Jones,  "for  Jehan  was  not  unlike  Julius  Caesar. 
He  erected  magnificent  buildings,  not  only  here,  but  in 
other  cities." 
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At  the  Hotel  Metropole  next  morning  Tot  read  lianging 
on  the  wall  the  following  legend :  "Look  out  for  peddlers. 
Their  prices  are  usually  200  to  500  per  cent  above  the  real 
value.''  This  had  been  placed  there  by  the  English  clerk, 
who  sold  to  each  a  colored  view  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  and  the 
peddlers  who  did  not  read  English  crowded  about  the  doors 
and  hallways  soliciting  the  patronage  of  the  guests. 

"Say,  Mem  Sahib,  see  my  goods.  No  buy  unless  you  like 
'em.  My  goods,  lady,  are  the  very  best  in  all  India.  Never 
sell  poor  goods,  lady.     See  my  American  references.'^ 

They  followed  Mrs.  Stul)bs  about  because  she  had  bought 
BO  much  and  annoyed  her  into  a  fit  of  nervousness. 

In  the  early  morning  the  girls  amused  themselves  visit- 
ing the  monkey.  It  was  a  clean,  lady-like  monkey,  and 
very  friendly  with  visitors.  It  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  a  small  pup,  whose  mother  had  died,  and  the  mon- 
key washed  the  pup's  face  and  combed  its  long  hair.  It 
was  a  spaniel.  When  the  pup  wandered  away  from  his  own 
fireside  and  got  hurt  by  some  passing  rude  Indian  boy,  he 
would  make  a  bee  line  to  the  monkey,  who  petted  him  and 
held  him  till  he  went  to  sleep.  The  monkey  watched  with 
keen  anxiety  when  anyone  took  the  pup  up  to  pet  him. 
Tot  unintentionally  squeezed  the  small  canine's  foot  and 
the  monkey  grabbed  her  dress  and  tore  it,  hanging  on  until 
she  dropped  the  orphan  to  the  ground. 
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BENARES  AND  CALCUTTA 


*We  will  skip  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  if  you  like,"  said 
Maitland.  "A  visit  there  will  only  recall  the  horrors  of 
the  mutiny." 

The  girls  enjoyed  the  evening.  Maitland  had  renewed 
the  aequaintani^e  of  an  army  officer,  wlio  was  a  guest  at  the 
hotel,  who  told  them  many  stories  of  India,  about  tiger  and 
elephant  hunts;  how  the  elephants  worked  on  the  railroad 
by  carrying  ties,  and  at  a  barracks  back  from  Cawnpore 
twenty  or  thirty  large  elephants  were  employed  in  the 
service. 

**lt  is  the  custom  on  Sunday  in  the  barracks  for  the 
wives  of  the  soldiers  to  visit,  and  the  elephants  then,  after 
being  fed,  play  nurse.  I  have  often  seen  an  elephant  watch 
a  babv  in  a  cradle  for  hours." 

"Nonsense !"  said  Tot.     "Excuse  me !" 

"Never  mind,  I  don't  blame  anyone  for  not  crediting  this 
story,  but  it  is  true.  The  mother  goes  off  to  another  part 
of  the  barracks  to  visit  and  tells  the  elephant  to  watch  the 
child,  which  is  placed  on  the  little  front  veranda.  Of 
course,  the  elephant  couldn't  go  inside,"  said  the  officer. 
"The  big  beast  will  watch  the  child  as  faithfully  as  a 
nurse  would.  It  will  not  permit  even  a  fly  to  light  on  its 
charge.    When  the  child  cries  it  will  rock  the  cradle  with 
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its  trunk  and  set  it  to  sleep.  When  the  mother  returns 
the  elephant  meanders  off,  quite  conscious  that  he  has  done 
his  duty.  A  little  petting  and  a  cake  will  also  go  a  great 
way  towards  reimbursing  him  for  his  time.  One  day  I 
was  sitting  smoking,  waiting  to  consult  a  sergeant,  when 
I  heard  a  great  swearing.  A  half-drunken  soldier  had 
tried  to  enter  his  apartment.  His  wife  had  left  the  baby 
in  the  elephant's  cliarge.  The  elephant  seemed  to  know 
the  soldier  was  drunk,  and  sent  him  back  ten  feet,  reeling 
into  tlie  street,  with  a  push  from  his  hind  leg.^ 
*'Good !"  remarked  the  girls,  *'that  was  right.' 
Benares  is  the  holy  city  of  India,  a  Mecca.  Pilgrims 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  bathe  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  tlie  Ganges,  upon  which  the  city  is  situated.  It 
is  filled  with  strange  fanatics.  The  Monkey  Temple  was 
the  Mecca  which  Bess  and  Tot  desired  first  to  reach,  and 
in  it  they  found  not  only  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
monkeys,  but  a  select  assortment  of  human  imps  who 
styled  themselves  *'high  priests."  First  upon  entering  the 
door  of  the  ^Fonkey  Temple  a  snake  charmer  who  appeared 
to  have  the  run  of  the  place,  and  having  a  huge  cobra 
hanging  around  his  body,  made  their  acquaintance.  He 
followed  the  party  about,  while  the  snake  shot  his  venom- 
ous tongue  at  them.  Abdul  and  Yamuna  were  instructed 
by  Jones  to  keep  this  person  away. 

The  sacred  monkeys  were  interesting.  Some  were  stupid 
and  sleepy,  others  gay  and  saucy.  Old  monkeys  with 
benevolent  faces  looked  at  them  knowingly.  Young  lady 
monkeys  flirted  and  were  coy  with  their  almost  human 
eyes.  Wicked  monkeys  snarled  at  them,  saying  in  Hin- 
doostanee,  "What  are  you  doing  in  here?     This  is  our 
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temple!"  One  big  white-faced  monkey  took  Tot's  hand 
and  appeared  quite  hospitable.  He  had  side  whiskers  and 
was  so  polite  he  may  have  been  an  usher  in  a  church  in 
his  former  state,  if  theosophy  can  be  relied  upon.  All  this 
courtesy  meant,  however,  that  Tot  should  buy  him  a  bag  of 
peanuts,  which  another  old  monkey  kept  for  sale  at  a  stand 
near  the  door.  This  monkey,  it  is  said,  can  make  change, 
but  visitors  always  give  him  the  change  for  a  tip,  which 
his  partner,  one  of  the  high  priests,  secures. 

The  high  priests  in  the  temple  did  not  behave  as  well. 
They  followed  the  visitors  about,  asking  for  money,  money, 
money,  like  a  lot  of  ravenous  hyenas.  As  they  passed  out 
after  receiving  all  the  fees  and  tips  they  were  entitled  to 
according  to  Abdul,  they  demanded  more  and  a  coyote 
wrangle  occurred.  Maitland  and  Jones  succeeded  after 
niiniorous  threats  in  getting  the  ladies  into  a  carriage,  but 
the*  high  priests  and  their  followers  sprang  on  top  of  the 
carriage  and  took  the  lines  from  the  driver.  They  acted 
more  like  a  gang  of  train  robbers  than  high  priests.  The 
Sikh  policeman  had  gone. 

"I  don't  want  to  strike  the  beggars,"  said  Maitland,  "be- 
cause we  might  be  d(jtained  here  for  days.  Hun  down  the 
street,"  he  said  to  Abdul,  "and  recall  that  policeman." 

When  they  saw  the  Sikh  coming,  some  of  them  ran  back 
into  the  temple,  but  two  of  them  held  on  to  the  carriage 
tenaciously.  With  one  crack  of  his  club  the  Sikh  knocked 
one  fellow  off,  and  catching  the  other  by  the  collar  he 
landed  him  on  the  ground.  Then  the  policeman  struck  at 
them  frequently  until  he  drove  them  back  into  tlie  temple. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  temple?"  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  contemptuously.    "Very  holy  city  1" 
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Abdul  explained  that  the  holy  man  who  had  occupied 
the  Garden  of  Happiness  nearby  for  almost  half  a  century 
was  dead.  He  was  indeed  a  good  man ;  not  like  the  priests. 
He  owned  no  lands,  but  was  worshipped  by  all  India. 
''Never  take  money/'  said  Abdul,  solemnly,  casting  his  eye 
to  the  ground.  **Live  on  fruit  and  milk  and  sleep  (m  the 
ground.  Good  man  I  Good  man !  Very  good  man !  Holy 
man  wa-^  Sri  Swami  Basl.karanand  Saraswati!** 

To  him  visitors  fro!ii  aa  j^rts  of  the  globe  went  when  in 
Bvnarvs  Ivv-auso  ho  \iiis  the  typiL-al  saint  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  is  said  when  vou  looktxi  into  the  kindlv  face  of  this 
woctkriiilly  intorc-siing  character,  poor  and  naked  as  he 
was,  you  rtvognizovl  in  him  a  lH;ing  superior  to  the  average 
man.  Tr^vre  was  nothinir  un»:outh  or  harsh  about  him. 
Hv  was  t!i>;uent  in  liis  si!!::\icitv.  He  was  adored  and 
wor>:::v:H\l  by  millions.  KiiiiTs  and  Maharajahs  knelt  at 
hi-  :\-. :,  The  vutire  Hindix^  nation  paid  him  homage,  and 
t'::oi:j:i  :.o  owiuxl  no  lar.vls  or  ;^ro:vrtv,  had  no  church  or 

,.  »  «  • 

tiri-ts.  r\:u:k\l  citts.  s'v'>t  on  :*u  nakc-d  srround,  he  was  a 
'  :■:  a::.i  kiiu  ar.-'ii^  Tiun.  K::.Mv'.t:>ige  is  power.  Philoso- 
;  hvrs  Ucj^A-l  a  ir.o'iu:.:  of  his  ti:i:e.  Xobles  courted  him. 
Svho!ars  s-iiiiht  his  advi».x\  for  in  the  Hindoo  world  he 
was  ind-j-ed  the  Solomon  of  his  ai::e. 

"Is  this  the  river  Gan^>?  where  mothers  threw  their 
balits  in  to  vlrownr*'  askt\l  Mrs,  StubSs  of  AbduL 

"Xo."  ar.swer^xi  AWuI.  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  **they 
cerer  v.:ii :  only  the  missionaries  said  so.  The  Hindoos 
lovt:  :heir  laV ie-s  to^''  much." 

•"Never  divi  !*'  said  Mrs.  SxuMy?.  "WTit,  we  were  always 
told  thev  did."  Yamuna  irrinned  and  shook  his  heftd. 
^Xever."  he  said.    "Mifsiondrics  get  monej  to  make  Hin* 
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du8  good.     Keep   it,  mem  Sahib.     Don't  make  Hindus 
good,  but  keep  money !    Keep  it !" 

Mrs.  Stublis  did  not  care  to  follow  the  investigation. 


INDIAN   rniKCESS 


Maitland  also  assured  her  tliat  these  accusations  had  been 
discredited  long  ago,  and  Jones  added,  "In  the  first  place, 
no  dead  bodies  are  permitted  to  defile  the  water,  which 
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they  drink,  and  secondly,  l)ecause  the  natives  would  be  less 
likely  to  throw  their  infants  into  the  water  than  New  York 
women  would  be  to  throw  their  offspring  into  the  Hudson/' 

The  following  day  found  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  the  family  on 
the  train  bound  for  Darjeeling  with  Mr.  Jones  very  much 
interested  in  deciding  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  place 
without  much  night  travel. 

"Patna  first  stop/'  remarked  Jones. 

"'IIow  far  is  that?''  inquired  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

'*One  hundred  and  fifty  miles/'  said  Jones,  as  if  that 
were  a  mere  trifle  on  an  India  train.  **Xext  night  we  will 
reach  liungpore,  where  we  change  cars  at  one  or  two 
junctions,  which  will  only  rest  us.  Then  it  is  merely  a  little 
jaunt  up  to  Darjeeling  through  the  most  beautiful  scenery," 
Mr.  Jones  rattled  on,  watching  carefully  the  expression  on 
Mrs.  Stubbs'  countenance,  but  she  was  reading  her  guide 
book  and  never  answered  him. 

"Do  you  know,  Maitland,"  said  Jones,  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged, ''this  is  where  we  had  better  tune  up  the  banjo 
and  guitar  and  have  a  little  singing." 

''Upon  arriving  at  the  Woodlands,  D:irjeeling,  Mrs. 
Stul)l)s  was  thoroughly  delighted.  "Unrivalled  scenery!" 
she  said.  "Simply  marvelous,  Mr.  Jones.  I  thank  you  for 
suggesting  this  trip.'^ 

"We  have  seen  mountains  enough,"  chorused  the  girls. 
"Let  us  make  for  Calcutta." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  about,"  said  Tot  to 
Mr.  Jones. 

*^Vhat,  my  child?"  answered  Jones. 

*'How  to  have  the  diamond  set,"  she  said. 

"Any  way  you  like.  Tot.    I  believe  the  best  way  is  to 
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have  very  little  gold  shown — merely  enough  to  make  the 
setting  safe/' 

After  arriving  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Calcutta,  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  apply  at  the  agency  for  mail.  Jones 
opened  a  telegram  that  had  awaited  him  for  a  week. 

'*\Ve  knew  you  were  on  the  way  here,"  said  the  clerk  in 
the  figency,  "hut  the  trip  to  Darjeeling  put  us  off  the  track 
and  we  decided  to  await  your  return.  We  wired  six  places 
en  route,  hut  missed  vou  each  time." 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Jones  quietly,  tearing  open  the  enve- 
lope. It  was  a  private  cipher  cable  from  his  partner  in  New 
York,  and  read,  "Long  Island.  We  have  had  bad  luck. 
IMymouili  Kock.  The  market  went  against  us  badlv. 
Teinpost.  Sliort  on  wlieat.  Anxiety.  We  are  overdrawn 
heavily  at  the  bank.  ^lav  have  to  go  under.  London: 
Your  letter  of  credit  is  duly  protected  for  full  amount. 
Gayly.    Hope  for  the  best,  but  it  may  be  very  bad." 

'vPoor  Gordon,"  said  Jones.  "lie  doesn't  know  my  re- 
sources and  a  hundred  and  tliirtv  thousand  seems  a  great 
deal  to  him.  Til  cable  him  to  draw  on  me  for  any  sum  he 
wants  to  tide  over.  I  can  cable  to  a  bank  where  my  private 
funds  are  kept." 

Jones  took  from  his  pocket  a  small,  dark-colored  book, 
and  wrote : 

"Gingerbread.  Don't  worry."  Then  Jones  hesitated  and 
rubbed  out  the  words  and  wTote  in  plain  American :  "How 
much  do  you  need  to  pay  in  full.    Answer  immediately." 

Jones  took  Maitland's  arm  and  walked  down  the  street. 
"-My  partner  has  hit  a  little  bad  luck  and  he  is  worried. 
Just  like  Gordon.  111  bet  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  will  clear  him  all  up." 
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"One  liundred  and  fifty  thousand  what?'^  asked  Mait* 
land. 

"Dollars,"  said  Jones. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,"  said  Maitland^  awed 
at  the  amount. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing.  Gordon  has  lost  his  nerve,  thaf  s  all. 
I  always  carried  the  worry  part  of  the  business.  If  he  had 
kept  on  it  would  have  been  all  right  probably.  I  don't 
know  the  market,  but  he  is  short  on  wheat,  I  guess,  and  is 
hit  a  little."  Maitland  nodded  his  head  to  please  Jones. 
Late  that  evening  an  answer  came  in  cipher,  which  meant, 
"Better    market,    covered    everything.      Wilks    came    to 


rescue." 


"Bully  for  old  boy  Wilks,"  said  Jones.  "Fve  helped  him 
out  of  many  a  scrape." 

Jones  sat  down  and  addressed  a  cable  to  Wilks:  "Draw 
on  me  at  Calcutta  to  cover  vour  account."  In  a  few  hours 
an  answer  came,  "Will  not  draw.  Will  let  boys  have  what 
they  want.  Everything  is  all  right.  Go  on  with  your  trip. 
Have  a  good  time.    Wilks." 

Then  Jones,  showing  the  answer  to  Maitland,  said,  "What 
do  you  think  of  tliat  kind  of  a  fellow?  They  were  over- 
drawn on  the  bank  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  according  to  Gordon,  and  old  Wilks;  I  can  see  him 
now,  has  walked  into  the  office  and  said,  'Boys,  what^s  up  P 
and  then  he  has  called  for  a  blank  check  and  laid  that  black 
cane  that  he  always  carries  down  on  the  counter,  made  out 
the  check  for  the  full  amount,  and  then  without  saying  a 
word,  has  gone  over  to  operate  again  in  the  wheat  pit,  as  if 
he  were  paying  a  bill  of  five  dollars." 

"I  cannot  comprehend  it,"  said  Maitland,  "as  I  have 
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often  said  before.  Such  liberality  amazes  me.  He  did  not 
owe  the  firm?'* 

"No,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  the  other  way,  but  Wilks  is 
a  fearful  plunger,  and  sometimes  is  millions  ahead.  When 
he  gets  shaken  up  a  little  the  boys  always  help  him  out." 

Mrs.  Stubbs,  anxious  to  see  all  she  could  of  Calcutta, 
kept  the  visitors  busy.  Her  list  of  sights  included  the 
Government  House,  presided  over  by  an  American  queen, 
who  was  then  at  Simla,  tlie  beautiful  Burmese  Pagoda,  the 
Indian  Museum,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Banyan  tree, 
which  covers  1,000  feet  in  circumference,  and  numerous 
other  interesting  features.  Jones  and  Tot  were  going  down 
to  hear  the  band. 

"^Fr.  Jones,"  said  Tot,  "something  I  read  this  morning 
greatly  interested  me.  You  know  T  said  I  would  not  allow 
vou  to  deal  in  wheat  a^jain  for  a  vear." 

"I  am  afraid  my  partners  have  disobeyed  your  instruc- 
tions," said  Jones,  "for  I  had  a  cable  to  that  elTect  vester- 
day." 

"I  was  reading  an  almanac  called  AVliitakers  I  picked  up 
at  the  hotel  this  morning,"  continued  Tot.  "It  is  full  of 
statistics  and  information.  It  says  this  government  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  opium  trade.  That  the  cultivators  under- 
take to  deliver  the  whole  of  the  product  at  the  contract 
price,  which  is  six  rupees  for  a  seer,  and  a  seer  is  two 
pounds.  Then  the  article  goes  on  to  tell  how  it  is  culti- 
vated and  dried,  packed  in  chests  and  sent  to  Calcutta  for 
sale  and  disposed  of  at  auction  at  monthly  sales,  and  then 
exported  to  China  and  other  places.  It  is  said  that  37,095 
chests  were  sold  annually.    I  also  read  in  a  morning's  news- 
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paper  tliat  there  would  be  a  sale  here  tomorrow.    Why  not 
buy  a  lot  of  it  and  run  up  the  price?'' 

Jones  tliought  a  long  minute.  '*If  we  could  buy  enough 
to  affect  the  market,  it  would  Ix)  safe,  but  could  we? 
It  might  take  a  lot  of  money." 

'*I  can  get  any  amount  now/'  said  Tot.  ^'Why,  a'ou 
know  I  told  you  lately  I  was  of  age.  They  have  mailed  me 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bank  stock 
certificates  for  me  to  endorse.  T  won't  send  them  back  bo- 
cause  the  guardian  wants  to  sell  them  and  reinvest  the 
amount  in  a  new  l)ank.  Tin  y  are  as  good  as  gold  and  I  will 
keep  them.    They  are  in  my  naitie  now." 

**But,  Tot,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  risk  much  on  such  a 
scheme  as  you  propose.  I  know  about  wheat  at  times,  but 
not  opium." 

**\Vhy?"  asked  Tot.  *Mf  there  is  only  so  much  opium 
and  the  C'hinesi?  must  have  it,  why  will  they  not  pay  any 
price  for  it.     Why,  it's  a  cinch." 

'^Ah,"  said  Jones.  **Tliat  is  well  enough  if  we  only  know 
how  much  the  total  crop  was  for  a  certainty  and  we  had 
plenty  of  money  to  buy  it — lots  of  money  to  go  in  and 


cover." 


**jrow  much  do  vou  believe  would  be  necessary?"  said  Tot. 

"It  is  worth  1,31)0  rupees  per  chest.  It  would  take  half  a 
million  dollars  to  affect  the  market,"  added  Jones. 

"Sav  we  buv  a  lot  of  it." 

"Whv,  1'ot,  I  can  almost  see  your  father  before  me  as  vou 
speak.  That  was  his  style.  Always  going  into  some  queer 
deal,  and  always  coming  out  all  right,  too,"  added  Jones. 
"If  you  should  lose  I  would  l)e  blamed.  Let  us  try  it  on 
my  account,"  said  Jones.    "Keep  your  money." 
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''li  you  lose,"  said  Tot  earnestly,  "I  will  stand  by  you, 
you  bet!"  Jones  was  interested.  "She  is  another  Byson, 
that  girl,"  he  said. 

In  a  long,  white  shed  near  the  river  a  number  of  English 
and  Indian  merchants  lounged  about.  They  were  dressed 
in  white  and  the  punkahs  were  swinging  overhead,  making 
a  cool  draft  through  the  otherwise  hot  and  poppy  perfumed 
quarters.  Jones  entered  with  Tot,  both  attired  in  white 
flannel  and  thoroughly  tanned  with  the  weather.  They,  too, 
might  have  been  taken  for  residents  of  Calcutta.  Jones  had 
in  liis  pocket  a  memorandum  from  Thos.  Cook  &  Sons 
agency,  Calcutta.  A  peculiar,  pungent  odor  filled  tlie  apart- 
ment. A  long  line  of  chests  were  piled  up  six  or  seven  feet 
high  at  both  ends  of  the  shed. 

"Kemember,"  whispered  Jones  to  Tot,  "this  is  a  dead 
secret  between  us." 

"All  right,"  answered  Tot,  clutching  his  arm. 

Jones  bid  in  the  first  lot.  Several  astonished  merchants 
looked  at  him  scrutinizingly.  lie  declined  to  bid  on  the 
second.  Then  a  large  consignment  from  Ghazipur  was  put 
up.    Jones  captured  it  then  and  there. 

"Don't  let  them  run  up  the  price  on  you,"  said  Tot  in  a 
low  voice.  He  declined  to  bid  for  a  while,  then  took  an 
entire  consignment  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  rupees, 
which  caused  considerable  consternation  among  those 
present.  *^lio  the  mischief  is  this  fellow?"  asked  one. 
"What  does  he  want  with  all  this  opium?"  No  one  could 
answer.  Then  another  consignment  was  put  up.  Jones 
got  it.  A  man  in  the  audience  rushed  forward  and  de- 
manded  that  the  auctioneer  should  postpone  the  sale. 
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"How  on  earth  can  wo  fill  our  orders  if  this  stuff  is  to  be 
cornered  by  one  buyer  ?'^ 

"This  is  an  auction  sale,  is  it  not?"  said  Jones.  The 
auctioneer  replied,  "Yes." 

"Then  proceed  with  the  sale.  I  am  here  to  buy,"  replied 
Jones  quietly." 

"Golly,  you're  a  good  one,"  said  Tot. 

He  passed  some  small  lots  and  then  bid  in  the  entire 
balance,  amidst  the  consternation  and  excitement  of  a  num- 
ber of  men,  especially  one  Indian  merchant  who  demanded 
to  know  for  whom  Jones  was  bidding.  They  all  crowded 
around  and  all  talked  at  once.  Tot  held  Jones  tightly  by 
the  arm  and  appeared  calmer  than  any  other  person  in  the 
group. 

"There  is  some  trick  in  this!"  shouted  one.  "I  will  see 
Lord  Curzon.  I  will  attend  to  this  at  once!"  shouted  an 
elderly  gentleman. 

"Stand  back,  my  friends,"  said  Jones. 

"I  will  demand  an  explanation  of  this !"  shouted  another. 

The  auctioneer  told  Jones  to  be  patient  and  all  would 
come  out  right. 

"Stand  back,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  see  there  is  a  lady 
present." 

Jones  escorted  Tot  into  a  little  office,  saying,  "It  is  a 
good  thing  Maitland  is  not  here.  Then  there  would  have 
been  a  row." 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Jones,  "I  am  ready  to  explain. 
You  see  we  are  merely  travelers  from  America,  and  the 
young  lady  suggested  that  it  was  an  outrage  to  raise  opium 
in  India  and  have  the  government  deal  in  it  by  selling  it 
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to  the  Chinese,  therefore  we  decided  to  buy  a  lot  of  it  and 
toss  it  into  the  river  as  a  philanthropic  action." 

"Oh,  oh,  what  rubbish !"  said  one. 

"That  is  all,"  replied  Jones. 

"You  have  caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble,"  said  another. 

"To  accommodate  you  gentlemen  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  If  you  desire  to  fill  orders  I  will  take  a  small  profit 
and  leave  it  here." 

"Name  your  price!"  shouted  one.  At  this  point  a  gen- 
tlemanly officer  stepped  forward  and  requested  an  interview 
with  Jones.  Taking  him  aside,  he  said,  "I  represent  the 
government  and  we  are  glad  you  have  done  this.  Merchants 
have  heretofore  connived  to  keep  the  price  down.  You  have 
broken  the  ring.  Don't  sell  them  the  goods  unless  you  make 
a  handsome  profit.  They  must  have  it,  and  they  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  your  price.  Your  bidding  nonplussed 
them.  They  were  afraid  you  represented  the  government. 
They  were  taken  completely  off  their  guard.  Charge  them 
a  high  price  and  you  will  get  it." 

Jones  and  Tot  remained  in  a  small  office  until  the  ex- 
citement calmed  down.  Jones  had  invested  more  than  he 
intended.  A  settlement  was  agreed  upon  after  considerable 
parleying  and  Jones  •  received  a  little  over  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees  profit. 

"I  may  leave  here  immediately,"  said  Jones,  and  he  com- 
pelled immediate  payment.  Checks  on  various  banks  were 
handed  in  and  pronounced  good  by  the  official.  When  Jones 
and  Tot  took  a  car  for  the  hotel.  Tot  said,  *^Vhat  about  my 
scheme?    Wasn't  it  a  winner?" 

**i  should  say  so,"  replied  Jones.    "More  excitement  than 
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we  expected.  You  arc  a  born  trader.  Oh,  you  are  the 
wisest  girl  on  earth  !" 

Tot  laughed.  ^'We  stirred  them  up,  didn't  we?  They 
were  captured  like  a  lot  of  rats.  What  did  they  mean  by 
seeing  Viceroy  Curzon  ?" 

"Lord  Curzon,  tlie  Viceroy,  they  meant,  but  the  govern- 
ment officials  said  he  was  trying  to  break  up  the  ring  and 
the  government  would  never  say  a  word.  It  is  all  right. 
They  will  make  twice  as  much  as  we  did,  and  let  them." 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Tot.    "Let  them  !" 

"This  is  a  secret  between  us,  is  it  ?''  asked  Jones. 

"Dead !"  said  Tot.  "Surely  it  is.  You  draw  the  money 
and  keep  it  for  the  present." 

"We  are  equal  partners,"  said  Jones.  "Staunch  partners." 

Tot  nodded.    "Partners  forever,  vou  bet !" 

When  Jones  left  Tot  at  the  door  of  Uic  hotel  and  walked 
down  the  stairs  to  hunt  up  Maitland,  he  said  to  himself, 
"That  is  the  nerviest  youngster  in  all  this  world." 

At  dinner  no  one  present  would  have  imagined  that  Jones 
and  Tot  had  a  few  hours  before  actual Iv  cornered  in  a 
degree  the  great  opium  market  of  Calcutta. 

"There  is  no  ship  leaving  for  Ceylon  for  four  days  exce])t 
the  Asia  of  the  White  Star  line,  an  old-timer,  but  sea- 
worthv,"  remarked  Maitland  at  breakfast. 

"And  she  leaves  tonight,"  added  Jones,  "at  ten.  I  have 
just  heard  from  the  oflice." 

"I  have  seen  all  I  want,"  said  IVIrs.  Stubbs,  "and  have 
bought  all  1  desire  to  carrv  home.    I  am  read  v." 

CZj  »/  ft- 

Jones  thought  it  might  be  advisable  to  leave  Calcutta 
before  the  warm  season  set  in,  which  was  seconded  by  Tot. 
Therefore  Jones  and  Maitland  were  dispatched  to  secure 
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transportation  on  the  Asia  at  once.  When  evening 
approached  Abdul  and  Yamuna  secured  ox  carts  to  carry 
the  trunks,  while  carriages  Were  provided  for  the  travelers. 
After  a  long  ride  down  to  the  docks  where  the  Asia  lay, 
the  old  Scotch  captain  informed  them  that  they  had  better 
provide  themselves  with  plenty  of  mosquito  netting,  as  the 
mosquitos  were  "out  in  full  force  the  night,  and  were  sing- 
ing in  quartettes  all  over  the  ship.^^ 

After  signing  several  elaborate  testimonials  as  to  the 
faithful  service  and  good  character  of  Abdul  and  Yamuna 
and  paying  them  rather  extraordinary  tips  in  addition  to 
their  stipulated  wages,  a  fond  farewell  was  accorded  the 
"boys.''  Abdul  came  back  to  the  ship.  He  had  forgotten 
something.  He  wanted  two  more  recommends.  One  for  his 
father  in  Bombay,  and  another  for  his  younger  brotlier. 
Maitland  laughed  at  Jones'  discomfiture. 

"It  is  right,"  he  said  to  Jones.  ^'It  is  the  custom  of 
India  to  grant  testimonials  to  these  pirates,  no  matter  how 
thev  have  fleeced  one." 

Abdul  stood  upon  the  deck  in  the  ship's  light,  his  turban, 
his  pleading  eyes,  tall  erect  figure,  quite  statuesque.  AH 
right.  Two  more  copies  of  the  flattering  testimonial  were 
made  and  Jones  wrote  across  each,  "This  is  for  Abdul's 
father.  Abdul  says  it  is  correct.  I  havie  never  seen  the 
father  and  know  nothing  about  him."  On  the  other  he 
wrote,  "This  is  for  Abdul's  brother.  Abdul  says  it  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  never  seen  Abdul's  brother.  Wilson  Jones, 
New  York." 

Abdul  was  highly  elated,  and  departed  without  suspect- 
ing in  the  least  the  irony  of  Mr.  Jones'  indorsement. 

Preparing  to  leave  Calcutta  and  actually  leaving  Cal- 
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cutta  are  two  distinct  propositions.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  impossible  to  get  down  the  Hoogley  River  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  except  by  a  series  of  short  trips  or  by  the  un- 
usual mode  of  transportation  by  airship  or  balloon.  It 
took  three  days  to  steam  down  the  muddy  river,  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  bay.  It  is  strange  that  Calcutta, 
one  of  the  largest  maritime  and  commercial  cities  in  the 
orient,  should  have  been  built  so  far  inland.  The  captain 
explained  to  them  that  he  had  on  board  a  valuable  cargo 
and  could  take  no  chances  with  the  varying  tides  and 
shoals,  for,  like  the  Missouri,  the  Hoogley  changes  its 
bed  almost  every  night.  New  charts  must  be  prepared  daily 
for  the  pilots,  who  command  the  highest  salaries  paid  to 
pilots  in  the  world.  The  Asia  struck  the  mud  bottom 
three  times  on  her  way  down,  and  the  English  pilot  said 
they  had  only  one  foot  to  spare  crowding  over  the  James 
and  Mary  reef,  a  dangerous  place  where  several  ships  had 
been  wrecked. 

"Good-bye,  old  Hoogley,  good-bye,  mosquitos!'*  sang 
the  girls  on  the  deck  of  the  old  ship,  as  she  steamed  out 
of  the  river  into  the  clear  water  of  Bengal  Bay. 

*Tut  away  your  skeeter  nettin',^^  said  the  old  captain. 
**Ye^l  see  no  more  of  ^em.  I  naer  feel  meseP  until  I  get 
into  the  blue  ocean,^'  and  at  this  remark  the  captain  cut 
a  small  pigeon  wing,  notwithstanding  he  balanced  the 
scales  at  over  two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  "I*d  rather 
be  set  in  a  cyclone  in  open  sea  than  in  that  treacherous 
reever,  when  I've  a  fine  cargo  aboord." 
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CEYLON — RATHER  LARGE  GAML 


At  last  the  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon  with  its  golden 
sands  and  palm  groves  was  sighted^  and  the  anchor  soon 
dropped  in  the  famous  harbor  of  Colombo. 

"The  Galle  Face  Hotel  near  the  ocean  must  be  the 
coolest/^  said  Maitland,  and  after  a  noisy  debate  with  the 
boatmen  who  had  conveyed  them  from  the  steamer,  the 
harbor  master  saw  that  they  were  safely  landed  at  the 
dock  and  that  all  trunks  and  packages  were  sent  to  the 
hotel. 

"Ah,  this  is  something  like  it,"  said  Tot,  as  she  and 
Bess  found  a  cool,  shady  spot  in  the  garden,  facing  the  sea. 

"Isn^t  it  romantic  to  be  in  Ceylon?"  Then  they  in- 
dulged in  their  new  pastime,  a  critical  and  joyful  re- 
examination of  their  gems,  now  beautifully  set  in  the 
purest  of  gold. 

"It  is  f unny,*^  said  Bess,  *Tiow  much  solid  comfort  one 
can  get  out  of  a  little  ring  like  this." 

"Yes,"  said  Tot,  holding  hers  up  in  the  sun  admiringly. 
"I  think  of  mine  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  last  thing 
at  night,  and  all  day." 

"But  I  suppose  we  will  get  so  used  to  them  soon,"  re- 
plied Bess,  "as  to  almost  forget  we  have  them." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Tot. 
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The  days  passed  like  quiet  beautiful  dreams.  There 
are  numerous  delightful  and  picturesque  drives  around 
Colombo,  and  the  easy  riding  victorias  and  the  charming 
little  Cingalese  with  their  skirts  and  hair  combs  fit  per- 
fectly into  the  setting  of  the  picture.  Breezes  from  the 
mountains  or  ocean  cooled  the  air,  and  the  lime  passed  so 
pleasantly  that  there  was  no  thought  of  leaving. 

While  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  visited  Buddhist 
temples  and  bazaars,  the  girls  drove  about  getting 
acquainted  with  the  natural  features  of  the  island,  its 
trees  and  flowers,  a  never-ending  source  of  enjoyment. 
They  learned  to  know  the  difTerent  palms,  the  jak,  the 
bread  fruit,  the  frangipani,  cocoanut  trees,  the  talipor,  and 
all  the  curious  flowers. 

Ceylon  is  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  sportsman,  for 
there  are  elphants,  bears,  leopards,  deer,  and  buffaloes ;  fowl 
of  all  kinds;  and  the  marshes  swarm  with  crocodiles. 

"We  must  have  some  proof  of  having  been  in  Ceylon,^' 
said  ^laitland  one  morning.  "How  would  you  like  a 
hunt  ?" 

"I  will  go,"  said  Jones,  "if  you  will  agree  not  to  kill  any- 
thing. In  this  respect  I  am  getting  to  be  a  Buddhist.  This 
morning  I  saw  the  picture  of  a  man  standing  upon  the  dead 
body  of  a  large  elephant,  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  wav- 
ing his  rifle  to  his  friends.  Somehow  I  felt  a  contempt 
for  him.*^ 

^^t  seems  to  me  too  much  like  taking  an  undue  advan- 
tage of  these  bulkv  brutes.'^ 

"Then,"  said  Maitland,  laughing,  "let  us  go  after  a  few 
leopards  or  wild  cats.  They  certainly  will  not  draw  too 
strongly  upon  your  sympathy." 
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"I  want  to  go,  too/'  said  Belle,  "if  you  go.  A  gentleman 
and  his  wife  here  from  Germany  say  they  come  regularly 
every  other  year  for  a  six  weeks  hunt.  She  is  said  to  be 
a  crack  shot.'^ 

"I  can  hit  the  bull's  eye  with  a  rifle  every  time,"  said 
Tot. 

Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Byson  did  not  object  to  the  hunt. 
"I  will  go  too,"  she  said.  ^'Perhaps  I  can  hit  a  mark  once 
in  a  while." 

"Bess  and  I  will  stay  right  here,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
"This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  wildest  of  foolish  adventures, 
but  go.    You  will  enjoy  it." 

During  the  evening  Mrs.  Byson  met  some  American 
friends  who  had  just  arrived  from  ITong  Kong,  and  she 
decided  to  abandon  the  hunting  trip. 

IVIaitland  had  no  difficulty  in  sooiiring  an  introduction 
to  Baron  Lindenberg  and  his  wife,  who  wore  delighted  to 
have  them  join  their  expedition. 

*^Ve  are  very  glad  to  have  the  company,"  said  the 
baroness.  "^Ve  have  been  over  the  route  three  times  and 
know  it  well.    We  intend  to  remain  several  weeks." 

"I  never  saw  a  more  genial  old  chap  in  my  life,"  said 
Maitland,  referring  to  the  baron.  "We  are  fortunate  in 
meeting  them.  Cordiality  of  that  sort  is  most  unusual  in 
such  thorough  going  sportsmen.  The  baron  says  we  go 
by  train  direct  to  Badulla,  which  is  a  good  starting  point, 
then  on  into  the  most  wild  and  beautiful  part  of  the 
country." 

"Good,"  said  Tot.    "Now  for  some  excitement." 

*T(Ve  may  get  more  than  we  bargain   for,"   remarked 
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Belle.    "And  how  long  do  you  suppose  we  will  be  away  ?" 

"A  week  or  ten  days/'  said  Maitland. 

"All  right,"  said  Belle.  "Let  us  know  what  we  must 
prepare  for.    It  is  cold  up  there,  is  it  not  ?" 

"It  is  at  night.'' 

"Then  our  Iceland  shawls  will  be  just  the  thing/' 

"Consult  the  baroness.    She  will  know." 

That  evening  the  Lindenbergs  dined  at  the  Galle  Face 
and  made  such  a  favorable  impression  on  Mrs.  Stubbs  and 
Mrs.  Byson  that  a  two  weeks  leave  of  absence  was  granted 
Belle  and  Tot. 

"I  will  take  the  best  care  of  them,"  said  the  baroness, 
"and  I  assure  you  there  will  not  be  the  least  danger/' 

Starting  out  from  the  railway  station  with  a  small  army 
of  porters,  the  party  resembled  a  Persian  caravan.  Bess 
was  making  fun  of  Tot's  going  to  kill  an  elephant,  but  Tot 
said,  "Never  mind,  sister,  if  1  do  kill  one  I'll  carry  him 
home  on  my  shoulders." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson,  after  agreeing  to  meet 
them  in  Kandy,  and  making  the  girls  promise  faithfully  to 
be  guided  by  the  baroness,  waved  their  handkerchiefs  at 
the  departing  train. 

Arriving  at  Badulla,  a  long  one  day's  trip  direct  from 
Colombo,  the  sporting  part}',  so  suddenly  transferred  from 
the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  sea  level  to  the  bracing  and 
exhilarating  air  of  the  mountains,  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  singing,  although  tired  enough  to  sleep. 

"A  good  night's  rest  here,"  said  the  baron,  "and  we  will 
journey  on  to  Bibile  early  in  the  morning." 

Vehicles  were  employed  and  up  hill  and  down  dale  for 
fourteen  interesting  miles  the  procession  slowly  made  its 
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way.     At  Bibile  Belle  and  Tot  discovered  the  wisdom  of 
carrying  tlieir  Iceland  shawls,  for  the  air  was  crisp  and 
eharp  and  a  fire  in  the  rest  house  proved  very  welcome. 
Ab  they  all  sat  about  the  cheery  blaze,  the  baron  said. 


VILLAGE  VEDDAIIS 

"We  are  now  in  the  Veddah  conntry,  and  I  hope  we  may 
meet  POme  of  those  intorpsting  specimens  of  humanity." 

"Tell  us  of  them,"  said  Jones,  and  Tot's  eyes  enappcil, 
for  she  was  always  eager  to  listen  to  a  story, 

"On  my  first  visit  up  here,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  slight 
German  accent,  "I  desired  to  study  the  Veddahs.    These 
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curious  jxiople  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  tlie 
original  inhabitants  of  the  ishmd.  They  are  certainly  the 
connecting  link  between  civilization  and  absolute  savagery. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  village  Veddahs  and 
the  rock  or  tree  Veddahs.  The  former  are  far  in  advance  of 
the  latter.  Tliey  have  a  language,  some  idea  of  communi- 
ties, have  chiefs,  and  are  a  lower  order  of  the  usual  oriental 
native,  ])ut  the  tree  Veddahs  are  as  thoroughly  savage  as 
the  ourang  outang.  They  simply  live.  They  have  no 
customs,  no  laws,  no  habitation  except  the  trees  and 
caves,  no  form  of  government,  no  politics,  no 
clothing,  no  ambition,  no  religion,  no  care  nor 
sorrow,  no  regrets,  no  crime,  no  lawyers,  doctors 
nor  golf  players.  1'hey  are  animals  with  souls,  but  monkeys 
in  every  other  respect.  They  are  not  good  looking,  having 
coarse  features,  but  are  farlv  well  formed.  The  climate  as 
well  as  the  ]M'oducts  of  the  island  make  it  possible  for 
these  creatures  to  exist  easilv.  llie  bread  fruit  trees,  the 
jak  fruit  trees,  the  cocoanut  ])alm,  the  mango  and  others, 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  berries  the  year  round,  together 
with  crystal  s])rings  in  the  rocks,  furnish  these  wild  people 
with  health-giving  food  and  drink.'^ 

^*What  a  jolly  lot,*'  said  Maitland,  ^'to  visit.  Imagine 
an  old  fellow^  inviting  you  up  into  a  tall  tree  to  dine  with 
the  familv." 

"One  would  have  to  be  a  circus  performer  to  get  up,*' 
said  Tot. 

They  all  slept  soundly  in  the  little  rest  house,  the 
baroness.  Belle  and  Tot  occupying  one  apartment,  while 
the  men  had  cots  on  the  veranda. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast  the  start  was  made. 
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"To  Imnt  for  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  rabbits,  possum  or  any 
ordinary  animal  is  not  so  bad,"  said  Jones,  "but  to  try  to 
capture  a  live  elephant  seems  like  making  an  attack  on  a 
man  of  war  with  a  popgun/* 

The  Singalese  trackers  soon  discovered  traces  of  the 
elephant  spoken  of  by  the  natives  of  the  village  and  here 
the  party  divided.  Jones  and  Tot  decided  to  follow  the 
l)aroness,  while  Maitland  and  Belle  followed  on  the  heels 
of  the  baron. 

Tlie  baroness  looked  about  for  a  position  to  her  liking, 
and  found  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  good  trees. 

"The  elephant  will  pass  this  way  on  his  return  and  since 
the  wind  is  in  our  favor  he  will  not  detect  us.  Aim  for 
his  forehead,  but  do  not  shoot  until  you  are  sure  your 
sliot  will  toll.  There  is  no  danger  if  you  are  a  perfect 
shot — but  if  you  miss,  and  the  elephant  charges,  I  advise 
vou  to  take  to  vour  heels.  Never  mind  me,  I  can  take  care 
of  mvself.'' 

"If  I  kill  one  Til  let  you  carry  him,"  said  Jones  to  Tot. 
"What  do  you  think  about  this  fool  scheme,  anyway?"  he 
whispered. 

"I  don't  like  it  a  bit,"  she  said,  "but  it  is  sport,  and 
Captain  Maitland  will  laugh  at  us  if  we  retreat." 

"There's  no  such  word  as  retreat  in  the  American  lan- 
guage when  a  fight  is  on,"  said  Jones,  bracing  himself  up 
and  becoming  full  of  nerve;  "but  for  the  life  of  me.  Tot, 
I  can't  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  shooting  at  a  poor 
unfortunate  elephant.  If  we  hit  the  animal,  and  even  kill 
him,  it  won't  do  us  any  good  that  I  can  see." 

"No,"  said  Tot,  "that  is  true,  but  we  are  elephant  hunt- 
ing and  we're  out  to  kill." 
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*'Brave  girl !''  said  Jones.  '*You  inspire  me.  Come  on, 
MacdufT!'' 

The  baroness  looked  back  and  signalled  them  to  stop 
talking  and  led  the  way  into  a  ravine.  After  walking  over 
tangled  underbrush  and  slipping  on  wet  stones  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  Ihey  noticed  that  one  of  the  Singalese 
st(>j)ped  and  raised  his  hands — a  signal  that  the  elephant 
was  in  sight. 

*'Conie,"  slie  wliispered  to  Jones.  '*Be  prepared."  Jones 
looked  at  his  rifle.  He  felt  less  like  killing  an  elephant 
or  being  killed  by  one  just  then  than  at  any  time  in  his 
eventful  career. 

At  this  moment,  three  of  the  trackers  came  running 
back  with  dismay  imprinted  on  their  faces.  "Bogue ! 
Koguel''  they  shouted.  "Look  out!"  The  baroness  stood 
her  ground. 

When  an  elephant  leaves  the  herd  to  w^hich  it  belongs  it 
is  not  allowed  to  join  the  ranks  of  another,  but  ever  after 
leads  a  solitary  life.  They  are  called  "rogues."  They  are 
exceedingly  ferocious,  attacking  without  provocation  what- 
ever crosses  their  path,  and  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
Singalese.  IMie  baroness  knew  that  her  unerring  aim 
would  save  her,  but  she  feared  for  her  companions.  AH 
conditions  were  favorable  and  the  baroness  was  certain  of 
her  game  when  the  unforeseen  occurred  which  nearly 
ruined  all. 

Tot's  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  snapping  of 
twigs  and  to  her  horror  she  saw  a  leopard  within  ten  feet 
of  the  baroness  crouched  for  a  spring.  Her  cry  startled 
Jones,  but  their  rifles  rang  out  almost  simultaneously  and 
the  leopard  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
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"Splendid  Bhot!''  called  out  the  baroness,  and  again 
turned  her  attention  to  the  elephant,  whicli  having  heard 
the  discharge  of  the  gune,  turned  and  made  for  the  path 
with  l>lood  in  his  eye.  The  crack  shot  of  female  Germany 
was  read}'  for  him  and  the  two  balls  that  she  aimed  at  his 


forehead  compelled  his  surrender.  He  stumbled  on  for 
several  paces,  hut  fell  within  a  few  feet  of  the  intrepid 
little  woman  who  was  so  certain  of  her  skill  that  she  had 
faced  him  without  a  tremor, 

"Vt'e  have  him !  We  have  him  !"  ehc  shouted  in  triumph. 
"A  'rogue,'  too.    Oh,  what  a  day !" 
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Tot  and  Jones  were  true  sports  enough  to  refrain  from 
interfering.  The  glory  of  killing  the  "rogue"  was  en- 
tirely for  the  baroness;  that  of  killing  the  leopard  was  en- 
tirely theirs,  and  they  considered  it  quite  enough. 

The  Singalese  refused  to  come  near. 

"lie  is  gone/'  said  the  baroness.  "There  is  no  danger/' 
as  the  l)ody  of  the  immense  l)rute  quivered  from  head  to 
foot.  After  a  few  minutes  tlie  elephant  raised  liis  head 
and  the  Singalese  again  made  for  the  woods.  Jones  and 
Tot  stood  watching  the  huge  dying  animal. 

"Look  out/'  said  the  baroness.  "He  may  be  shamming.'* 
The  elephant  quivered  again  and  stretched  his  legs  for  the 
last  time.  The  baroness  blew  a  shrill  call  with  the  whistle 
attaclied  to  her  belt.  In  a  short  lime  it  was  answered. 
Then  she  whistled  three  times  and  the  answer  came  back 
three  wliistles. 

"Thev  will  come  this  wav/'  she  said. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  baron,  Maithmd  and  Belle  came 
hurrying  through  tlio  woods,  followed  by  a  dozen  or  more 
Singalese.  x\s  they  ap])roaclied,  tlie  baroness  and  Tot, 
assisted  by  Jones,  mounted  the  dead  elephant  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs. 

'•'Why,  it's  a  rogue/'  said  the  baron.  "Bravo!  You  are 
indeed  to  be  congratulated.*' 

"None  of  the  glory  is  for  us,"  said  Tot  and  Jones.  "The 
baroness  did  it  all.*' 

"My  pleasure  and  excitement  must  not  make  me  forget 
to  tell  vou,  my  dear,  that  while  my  whole  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  approaching  elephant,  these  dear 
friends  saw  the  danger  which  threatened  me  and  saved  my 
life  by  taking  that  of  the  leopard  you  sec  lying  yonder." 
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The  grasp  of  tlie  hand  that  the  baron  bestowed  on  Jones 
said  more  than  words  could  express,  and  Tot  knew  that  in 
the  baroness  sJie  had  a  friend  for  life. 

"We  will  return  now/'  said  the  baroness.  "That  is 
enough  sport  for  one  day." 

"Yes,"  said  Jones.  "Let  the  others  hunt.  I  have  had 
all  I  care  for." 

"So  have  I,"  said  Tot. 

Belle  decided  to  go  on  with  Maitland  and  the  baron. 
As  they  returned  to  the  rest  liouse,  the  baroness  explained 
to  Jones  that  the  baron  was  slightly  jealous  of  her  marks- 
manship, and  no  doubt  he  would  try  to  make  just  as  good 
a  showing  as  she  had  before  evening. 

"What  do  you  think  of  murdering  elephants  for  sport?" 
Jones  remarked. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  said  Tot.  "Killing  that  poor  big 
thing.  Jt  was  a  shame.  Banging  away  at  that  vicious 
leopard  was  all  right,  because  the  baroness  told  me  it 
would  kill  man,  woman  or  child,  or  any  defenceless  animal 
merclv  for  the  taste  of  blood.     It  would  have  killed  us. 

« 

We  will  take  the  skin  home  as  a  trophy." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  one  of  the  Singalese, 
who  had  escorted  the  Inmting  party,  returned.  He  was 
excited  and  said  someone  was  hurt. 

"WTio?"  asked  the  baroness,  turning  slightly  pale.  "The 
baron  ?" 

"Xo,"  said  the  man.      "Other  man.^' 

'Captain  Maitland,"  said  Jones  rising.     "Take  us  to 
the  place  at  once." 

Tot  followed  as  they  descended  the  path  which  led 
southward  from  the  rest  house.     They  met  the  returning 
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hunters.  Four  Singalesc  carried  Maitland  on  an  impro- 
vised stretcher  made  of  houghs. 

"What's  up,  old  boy?"  said  Jones  to  Maitland,  whose 
arm  was  bandaged. 

"Got  hurt  a  little,"  replied  Maitland.  "Nothing  very 
serious." 

The  men  rested  for  a  moment  and  he  leaned  over  on 
his  side  as  if  in  pain.  Belle  had  been  sobbing,  but  grew 
more  cheerful  as  they  approached  the  rest  house. 

"Let  them  proceed,"  the  baron  said,  "lie  is  hurt  pretty 
badly,  but  there  is  no  danger." 

In  his  younojer  davs  the  baron  had  studied  surgerv  and 
they  felt  confident  that  he  knew  the  situation  as  well  as  a 
professional.    Belle  whispered  to  Tot: 

"Tot,  it  was  fearful.  I  was  afraid  he  was  killed  at  first. 
The  baron  shot  an  elephant  and  it  charged  through  the 
woods,  knocking  down  tree  after  tree.  We  tried  to  escape. 
I  tripped  and  fell,  and  as  the  caj)tain  ran  to  my  aid  the 
beast  struck  him  twice  with  its  trunk,  knocking  him  sense- 
less. Then  the  baron  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  shot  at 
the  elephant  and  he  fell  over  dead.  Ten  seconds  more  and 
it  would  have  killed  Maitland,  as  he  fell  against  a  tree 
and  could  not  get  away.!'    Jones  felt  Maitland's  pulse. 

"Oh,  I'll  do  very  well,"  said  Maitland.  "I'll  play  the 
banjo  in  three  weeks.    See !  ^ly  right  arm  is  broken.^' 

As  they  reached  the  rest  house  the  baroness  spoke  to  the 
baron  in  German,  and  upbraided  him  slightly  for  being  so 
hazardous. 

"That  captain,^'  said  the  baron,  "would  run  into  a  lake 
of  fire.    He  fears  nothing." 

Maitland  was  placed  upon  a  comfortable  cot  and  the 
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surgeon-baron,  aided  by  Jones,  examined  his  wounds.  He 
felt  carefully  about  his  ribs  and  listened  to  the  action  of 
the  heart. 

"All  right  there,''  he  said.  "No  ribs  are  broken,  but 
they  are  pressed  in  and  pain  him.  Some  hot  bandages  will 
give  him  relief.  His  right  arm  is  broken  near  the  wrist, 
but  it  is  not  a  serious  fracture  and  we  will  bandage  it  and 
put  it  in  splints.  Pulse?  Strong  as  a  small  steam  engine 
and  normal.  What's  this?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  examined 
Maitland's  back.  "Whew !  A  long  black  bruise  extending 
from  the  right  shoulder  down  the  back." 

"What  would  you  expect,"  said  Maitland  laughing,  "after 
being  whaled  by  an  unusually  large  quadruped  like  that?'' 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  baron.  "I  know  a  brew  of  bark 
that  will  take  all  the  pain  out  of  that  bruise  in  two  hours." 

The  baron  and  Jones,  aided  by  the  baroness,  set  Mait- 
land's arm  and  put  it  in  easy  splints. 

"Now,"  said  the  baron,  "you  are  nearly  a  well  man. 
After  I  come  back  from  the  woods  you  will  be  altogether 
comfortable." 

The  girls  boiled  the  bark  and  Jones  applied  the  soothing 
lotion  as  directed. 

"How  cool  and  nice  it  is.    Pile  it  on,  Jones." 

In  two  hours,  as  the  baron  said,  Maitland  was  almost 
entirely  out  of  pain,  and  went  to  sleep.  Jones  closed  his 
door  and  listened  to  the  baron's  account  of  the  accident. 

Maitland  recovered  rapidly.  Bidding  adieu  to  the  baron 
and  baroness  and  thanking  them  heartily  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  sport,  they  journeyed  to  Kandy  and  there  met 
the  rest  of  the  family  who  had  visited  Nuwara  Eliya.  Then 
all  returned  to  the  "Qalle  Face."    After  a  few  days  the 
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North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Bayem  came  into  port  on 
its  way  to  Hong  Kong.  It  was  decided  to  take  passage, 
and  as  the  ship  moved  out  of  the  beautiful  harbor  and  the 
l)an(l  played  some  familiar  air,  Tot  exclaimed : 

**Good-bye,    Ceylon.      Good-bye,    Singalese.      Good-bye, 
elephants.    Farewell,  a  long  farewell.'^ 
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"Look  at  the  liarbor !'.'  exL-laiiucd  Mrs.  Slubbs.  "Why,  it 
id  a  perfect  paooraiiia.''  They  were  sailing  inlo  tlie  famous 
harbor  of  Hong  Kong. 

"Yes,"  said  tlic  captain,  who  liad  just  transferred  the 
care  of  tlie  ship  into  tlie  pilot's  hauils,  '"you  can  st-e  vcsbcIs 
here  from  every  part  of  the  world.    It  is  one  of  the  great- 
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est  of  harbors  and  the  safest  we  know  of.    We  always  feel 
at  home  when  we  reach  Hong  Kong/^ 

"The  very  first  thing  I  want  to  see,"  said  Jones,  address- 
ing Maitland,  "is  a  newspaper.  Haven't  heard  a  word 
from  New  York  for  nearly  two  months.  While  the  women 
are  dressing  for  dinner,  let  us  go  out  and  get  one." 

Bess  and  Tot  had  a  chat  with  the  elevator  man  in  the 
Hong  Kong  hotel.  Tot  had  kept  her  finger  on  the  electric 
button  for  fully  two  minutes.  No  response.  Bess  tried  it. 
No  answer.    At  length  the  elevator  came  slowly  up. 

"Ling  bell?"  asked  the  smiling  manipulator  of  the  rope, 
who  was  clad  in  white  satin  trimmed  with  red. 
'Slow  elevator,"  said  Tot. 
^No,  no.    Lift  go  belly  fast,"  ho  said. 
"How  long  to  make  a  trip?"  inquired  Boss. 
"Ten  minutes,"  he  said. 

Tn  America  go  whiz,"  she  said,  raiding  her  hand  high. 
^Mclicans  die  young.    Go  too  fastec  up." 
"But  this  lift  goes  very  slow." 


"] 
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"No,"  persisted  the  Chinaman,  "go  belly  fast." 
"Go  in  America  half  minute,"  said  Tot.     "Whiz." 


"Melicans  die  young.  Too  fastee  up,  too  fastee  up,  go 
fastee  down,"  was  the  convincing  and  conclusive  argument 
of  the  rope  holder. 

"Can't  tell  him  anything,"  said  Tot.  "Hopeless.** 
Bess  and  Tot  then  set  out  upon  a  purchasing  tour. 
Wherever  they  went  they  discovered  that  prices  advanced 
rapidly  and  they  were  "sized  up,"  so  as  to  speak,  as 
Americans,  and  American  prices  prevailed.  Bess  saw  an 
English  girl  buying  some  unmounted  photographs  in  a 
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store.  She  saw  the  price  paid,  one  shilling  each.  And 
then  Tot  saw  the  necessity  of  trading  in  shillings. 

"The  scene  from  Victoria  Peak  ojice  witnessed  cannot 
be  forgotten.  It  is  a  perfect  landscape  by  that  most  per- 
fect old  master,  Nature.  It  cannot  be  either  compared  or 
described,"  exclaimed  Jones,  peering  through  his  glasses. 

"Well  said,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "I've  been  waiting 
to  hear  from  you  for  some  time." 

"Tomorrow  let  us  take  a  steamer  and  go  up  the 
Chukiang  or  Pearl  River  to  Canton.  We  are  getting  to 
be  thorough  travelers  now,"  said  Jones. 

Strange  to  say,  the  captain  of  the  river  steamer  was  an 
Irishman.  He  was  a  successful  pilot,  having  the  two  re- 
quisites, a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meandering  river 
and  the  ability  to  be  profane  in  the  Chinese  language. 
Captain  Goggin  attributed  his  success  principally  to  the 
latter  accomplishment. 

"I  may  not  have  gained  the  friendship  of  the  mission- 
aries," he  said,  "but  I  believe  I  have  saved  many  lives. 
These  Chinamen  crowd  directly  in  front  of  the  ship  and 
defy  us.  When  I  yell  at  them  in  Chinese  they  scoot  out  of 
the  way." 

"If  you  intend  to  go  through  the  streets  of  Canton,"  he 
added,  "I  advise  you  to  secure  the  services  of  Ah  Cum,  the 
famous*  guide." 

Ah  Cum  was  on  tlie  dock  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  and  soon  made  himself  known.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  Chinaman  and  spoke  English  fairly  well.  He  came  up 
with  a  bow  and  smile. 

"First  visit  Canton?"  he  asked. 
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Jones  assured  him  they  were  all  novices.  Ah  Cum  looked 
the  party  over  carefully. 

"Better  hidee  watches,"  he  said.    "Chinese  takee." 

The  visitors  saw  the  gist  of  this  remark  when  they  found 
the  streets  so  narrow  that  an  expert  Chinese  pickpocket 
could  almost  lean  out  of  a  window  and  snatch  the  watch 
of  a  passerby,  the  average  width  of  a  street  being  eight  to 
ten  feet. 

After  numerous  precautions  and  explanations  the  caval- 
cade started  from  All  Cum's  office,  Ah  Cum  in  his  Sedan 
chair  in  tlie  load.  Each  had  four  runners  and  two  substi- 
tutes. Forty-eiglit  coolies  and  eight  visitors,  including  Ah 
Cum,  a  procession  of  no  small  importance  and  as  long  as  an 
express  train.  Away  tliey  went  hi-ki  down  the  narrow 
streets.  "The  New  I'own  was  extremely  dirty,  and  no  ad- 
jective could  1m3  found  sufficiently  strong  to  express  the  mal- 
odorous condition  of  the  Old  Town,"'  said  Maitland  at  their 
first  stop. 

"We  will  not  call  this  a  pleasure  trip,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
"l)ut  an  interesting  nightmare." 

For  the  convenience  of  tourists  various  signs  appeared 
in  the  windows  of  stores.  "One  price  here,"  "English 
spoken,"  "Prices  marked  in  plain  figures."  Many  of  the 
streets  were  named  according  to  the  articles  sold  in  them, 
as  Tea  Street:  Apothecary  Street;  or  to  the  trade  of  their 
occupants,  as  Carpenter  Street. 

"The  joss  houses  are  chiefly  Buddhist  temples,  of  which 
there  are  124.  One,"  said  Ah  Cum,  "the  largest,  covers 
seven  acres  and  has  175  priests.  It  is  called  Hae  Chwang 
Sze  or  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner.    As  we  reach  the  high 
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wall  which  surrounds  the  city,  we  will  notice  very  fine 
pagodas,  some  of  them  1300  years  old." 

When  the  cavalcade  stopped  for  rest  hundreds  of  street 
gamins  and  Chinese  loafers  and  beggars  surrounded  them 
and  begged  for  money.  Ah  Cum  was  armed  with  a  box  full 
of  small  coin  which  he  occasionally  dealt  out  to  them.  If 
not  satisfied  he  threatened  to  call  the  police  and  they  moved 
on.  After  a  long  jolt  in  the  chairs  the  "City  of  the  Dead/* 
the  famous  cemetery,  was  reached. 

"This  is  by  far  the  sweetest  smelling  place  in  Canton,*' 
Baid  Maitland. 

In  this  odd  place  400  neat,  two-roomed  dwellings,  all 
painted  and  decorated,  line  streets  which  are  paved  with 
stone,  and  ornamented  with  flowers. 

"It  is  a  queer,  silent  place,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
*^Eeally  a  city  of  the  dead." 

Ah  (^um  then  pointed  out  two  men  who  had  slept  beside 
the  coffin  of  the  second  wife  of  the  Viceroy  for  ten  years. 

"The  healthy  appearance  of  these  watchers,"  whispered 
Jones  to  Mrs.  Bvson,  "indicates  that  they  are  not  afraid  of 
ghosts  and  can  account,  no  doubt,  for  the  dwindling  away 
of  numerous  bottles  of  good  wine  intended  for  the  Viceroy's 
second  spouse." 

"When  tenant  cannot  pay  rent,"  explained  Ah  Cum,  "he 
got  no  more  money,  hard  up,  then  they  move  corpse  away 
to  hills  over  there  where  poor  Chinese  are  buried.  No  pay 
for  corpj^e,  corpse  no  stay." 

Ah  Cum  then  led  the  procession  up  a  hill  to  the  top  of 
the  high  wall  which  surrounds  part  of  the  city.  The  coolies 
wore  permitted  to  lie  down  and  rest  on  the  dry  grass,  while 
a  fine  view  of  the  city  was  had. 
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A  lot  of  suspicious  beggars  surrounded  them. 

"Want  dollar !  Want  dollar !"  they  shouted,  and  all  stuck 
their  not  very  clean  hands  into  the  faces  of  the  visitors. 

Maitland  pushed  one  of  them  over,  but  they  crowded 
about  making  angry  gestures  and  grimaces. 

"Must  dollar,  must  dollar,^'  they  shouted: 

Ah  Cum,  who  had  not  noticed  their  appearance,  came 
quickly  to  the  scene.  "Must  dollar,"  they  continued,  and 
danced  about  the  chairs. 

Ah  Cum  blew  a  whistle  and  the  coolies  came  hastily  back 
to  their  rescue.  One  coolie  ran  down  to  a  small  sentry  box 
and  brought  a  policeman.  This  Chinese  policeman  carried  a 
revolver  almost  as  large  as  a  small  cannon,  and  when  he 
arrived  tliere  was  a  general  stampede,  and  the  "must  dollar' 
brigade  never  stopped  running  until  they  were  out  of  sight 
over  the  hills. 

Ah  Cum  next  took  the  procession  through  some  fearful 
places  in  the  old  town  until  they  reached  a  city  park.  In  the 
center  of  an  enclosure  which  covered  about  an  acre  was  an 
attractive  pavilion. 

"Here  have  tiffin/'  said  Ah  Cum,  who  thereupon  sent  all 
the  coolies  out  of  the  park  after  providing  them  with 
currency  to  purchase  their  lunches. 

"I low  much  did  you  give  them  ?"  asked  Jones. 

Ah  Cum  laughed.  "No  takee  much  feed  coolie,  fifty 
cents  for  all,"  said  Ah  Cum. 

"Give  them  a  couple  of  dollars,"  said  Jones,  handing  Ah 
Cum  the  amount. 

"Xo,  no,"  said  Ah  Cum,  shaking  his  head.  "Make  coolie 
sick,  no  hold  chairs.  Walk  home,"  but  Jones  noticed  that 
Ah  Cum  pocketed  the  currency  all  the  same. 
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The  pavilion  in  the  little  park  was  a  diminutive  Crystal 
Palace,  and  men,  women  and  children  flattened  their  noses 
on  the  panes  of  glass  outside  watching  the  visitors  eat  lunch 
with  forks,  which  were  as  great  a  novelty  to  them  and  as 
queer  as  chop  sticks  would  be  to  us. 

Canton  is  a  labyrinth.  There  are  miles  and  miles  of 
narrow  streets  and  nothing  to  direct  one  without  a  guide. 
The  natives  would  laugh  at  and  ridicule  any  foreigner,  rob 
him  of  his  jewelry  or  money,  and  probably  in  some  of  the 
remote  bvwavs,  kill  him.  Countless  thousands  of  these  half- 
fed,  half-naked  inhabitants  have  no  apparent  occupation. 

In  the  narrow  streets  there  is  one  continual  roar  of  voices 
day  and  night,  and  as  the  visitors  were  carried  rapidly 
along  after  tiffin,  all  sorts  of  expressions  appeared  upon  the 
sea  of  sallow  faces  which  lined  the  thoroughfares — fear, 
curiosity,  anger  and  disdain.  Ah  Cum's  sedan  chair  was 
elaborately  trimmed  with  black  silk,  which  gave  him  an  air 
of  authority,  and  whenever  the  natives  bwame  too  bold  or 
too  numerous,  he  would  alight,  smile  gracefully,  hand  out 
a  few  coins  to  the  obstructionists  and  the  procession  was 
permitted  to  pass  unmolested.  They  were  taken  to  a  quar- 
ter of  the  city  where  a  better  class  of  shops  prevailed. 
Many  of  the  storekeepers  spoke  pigeon  English  fairly  well. 

"Now,''  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  addressing  Jones,  "I  hope  you 
will  permit  us  to  stay  here  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  rest  and 
shop.  We  have  been  trotted  about  miles  and  miles  and  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied.*' 

'^Vhy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stubbs,  I  have  been  looking  for 
these  very  stores  ever  since  we  started.    Of  course,  we  will 
stay  here  as  long  as  you  like.'' 
"Buy  good  goods!     You  want  buy  me.     Me  one  plice. 
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No  talkee  cheat.  Me  best  Chinaman.  Canton  trade  much 
Enlis.    All  likee  me.    One  plice.    No  eheatee." 

**That's  the  spot,''  said  Jones,  assisting  Mrs.  Stubbs  and 
Mrs.  Byson  to  alight. 

These  shops  are  run  by  old  Chinese  merchants,  many  of 
whom  are  very  rich.  The  proprietors  sit  in  the  rear  of  the 
stores  smoking  and  playing  cards,  while  the  young  men  wait 
on  the  customers. 

"It  is  a  relief  to  get  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  pleased 
as  a  child  with  the  beautiful  silks  and  embroideries  taken 
out  of  odd  sha})ed  boxes  by  the  active  young  Chinese  clerks. 
Jones,  ^laitland  and  the  girls  purchased  various  gorgeous 
robes  to  Ik?  used  at  fancy  dress  balls  on  board  ship,  and  Ah 
Cum  helped  them  select  antique  head  gear  which  would  cer- 
tainly create  a  sensation. 

I'heir  next  jaunt  was  to  the  fish  market.  Of  all  the  foul 
smelling  places  on  earth  the  Canton  fish  market  ranks  the 
highest.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  angry,  Mrs.  Byson  sick,  the  girls 
held  llieir  noses,  Maitland  swore  and  Jones  yelled  at  Ah 
Cum  to  leave  the  s})ot  at  once. 

"See  fish,"  be  re})lied.    "Fine  fish." 

The  refuse  of  fish  of  all  kinds  from  this  extensive  market 
was  left  to  decompose  in  the  sun.  They  all  shook  their  heads 
and  Ah  Cum  decided  to  obey.  Even  the  passing  Chinamen 
held  their  noses.  Then  Ah  Cum  with  a  broad  grin  sang  out 
"The  Shameen." 

There  is  but  one  genuine  breathing  place  in  all  this  mix- 
ture of  crude  architecture  and  crowded  humanity — the  arti- 
ficial island  called  the  Shameen.  It  is  formed  by  the  eddy 
at  the  confluence  of  several  rivers  and  by  the  canal  which 
separates  it  from  the  mainland.    The  Chinese  spent  about 
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$350,000  in  improving  it  and  conceded  it  to  tlie  Engli5>li 
and  French  governments.  After  the  hours  spent  among  the 
bootless  and  hatless  mob  in  Canton  they  were  delighted  to 
find  clean  streets,  green  lawns  and  tidy  inhabitants.  A 
young  lady  was  singing  an  American  song  in  the  parlor  of 
the  hotel  Ah  Cum  had  directed  them  to. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  sank  into  an  easv  chair  and  said  with  a  siLrh, 
^'l  would  not  go  through  that  })lace  again  for  all  the  wealth 
of  China.  We  have  visited  all  China  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.'' 

*'0h,  no,''  said  Jones,  "tlierc  are  the  university,  the  prison 
and  the  sam])ans  on  the  river  yet.'' 

'4  will  stay  right  here,"  announced  Mrs.  Stubbs,  *^until 
the  next  boat  takrs  us  back  to  llong  Kong.'' 

.loufs  bowed  submissively.  'J'he  young  lady  who  sang 
])r(»v('(l  to  be  a  relative  of  the  United  States  Consul,  and  this 
meant  a  pleasure  for  the  girls. 

On  the  island  were  several  hotels,  sirhools,  libraries,  and 
*'in  addition  to  this,''  as  Tot  said,  "there  were  bicyi-les, 
canarv  birds,  and  other  evidences  of  Christianitv.'' 

**8hameen,"  said  Jones,  **is  in  fact  the  one  one  bright 
spot  in  this  tremendous  picture  of  real  Chinese  life.  We 
are  now  in  a  new  world,  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the 
old,"  but  this  elo(|uence  was  lost  on  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who  had 
gone  sound  asleej)  in  the  arm  chair  on  the  veranda  while 
awaiting  Ah  Cum  and  his  chair  carriers  to  resume  their 
journey. 

'^.et  her  sleep,"  said  Jones.  "There  is  no  hurry.  The 
poor  woman  is  tired  out." 

Slu^  was  wide  awake  in  a  minute  and  insisted  on  going. 

"We  will  go  slowly/'  said  Jones  to  Ah  Cum,  "and  get 
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us  back  here  or  down  to  a  steamer  as  soon  as  we  see  a  few 
more  things." 

"I  will  not  feel  comfortable  until  we  are  on  the  steamer," 
said  Mrs.  Stubbs.    "We  will  dream  of  this  dreadful  place." 

"We  have  seen  enough  of  Canton,"  said  Jones,  and  the 
procession  was  directed  to  the  dock  where  the  steamer  lay 
that  would  carry  them  back  to  Hong  Kong.  Ah  Ciun  and 
his  colony  of  followers,  chairmen,  tiffin  carriers,  tip  de- 
mandcrs  and  lookors-on  w^re  disposed  of,  a  comfortable  spot 
was  found  on  the  deck  of  a  large  side-wheeled  river  steamer, 
from  which  point  a  grand  view  was  had  of  the  numerous 
sampans  and  the  sincral  hundred  thousand  people  who  live 
on  them,  the  famous  river  population  of  Canton,  people 
who  are  born,  grow  up,  marry  and  die  on  board  their  little 
floating  homes.  Many  of  these  boats  are  ferries  for  pas- 
sengers, j)ackages  and  provisions.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
scene.  When  a  passenger  desires  to  embark  he  comes  down 
to  the  dcxrk  and  signifies  his  intention  of  crossing.  The 
competition  in  ferries  is  overwhelming.  Dozens  of  sampans 
rush  toward  him.  The  boat  owners  congregate  around  him 
and  solicit  his  patronage.  They  almost  divide  him  up 
among  them.  ]\Iany  are  w^omen  and  they  are  the  most 
persistent  solicitors.  Tot  noticed  one  old  Chinaman  who 
got  angry  and  threw  a  woman  into  the  river,  but  she 
scrambled  out  amd  catching  him  around  the  body  with  her 
wet  arms,  lifted  him,  kicking  and  spluttering  with  anger, 
into  her  boat.  The  old  fellow  sat  there  grinding  his  teeth 
and  shaking  his  wet  clothing.  After  a  while  he  became 
satisfied  and  rather  enjoyed  the  fun  the  other  women  were 
making  of  him.  Quite  a  number  of  the  women  have  small 
children,  and  while  Belle  was  sketching  a  scene  Bess  and 
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Tot  witnessed  a  performance  that  was  extremely  funny. 
There  is  no  railing  on  the  deck  of  the  sampans  to  protect 
the  infant  celestials,  who  are  permitted  to  creep  about  the 
slippery  deck  at  will.  A  strong  string  tied  about  their 
waists  tethers  them  to  a  prescribed  limit.  In  case  of 
accident  a  leather  air-tight  bottle  attached  to  the  young- 
ster's back  acts  as  a  life  preserver.  On  one  of  the  sampans 
near  the  steamer  a  woman  was  cleaning  rice  and  preparing 
the  evening  meal,  while  two  diminutive  youngsters  were 
playing  on  the  top  of  a  small  cabin  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 
Bess  and  Tot  were  watching  their  antics  when  suddenly 
a  splash  was  heard  and  one  of  them  disappeared.  The 
mother  did  not  scream  or  become  excited.  She  placed  the 
knife  and  bowl  she  held  in  her  hands  down  on  the  deck  and 
walked  leisurely  to  the  place  the  child  had  fallen  in.  The 
girls  were  wild  with  excitement  and  called  repeatedly  to  the 
woman  to  save  the  child.  She  pulled  the  sti-ing  and  up 
came  the  dripping  infant,  gasping  and  roaring  as  lustily 
as  its  choked  condition  would  permit. 

From  their  earliest  infancy  children  of  both  sexes  acquire 
the  art  of  sculling,  and  Bess  called  Tot's  attention  to  j» 
baby  strapped  on  its  mother's  back  while  she  sculled  away, 
sending  the  sampan  flying  over  the  water.  The  sampan 
residents  are  not  permitted  to  remain  or  live  upon  the  shore 
while  inside  the  city  limits.  They  appear  not  only  more 
cleanly  but  healthier  than  the  actual  land  citizens.  Their 
boats  are  their  castles  and  they  are  independent  and  happy 
in  their  floating  homes. 

"China  for  the  Chinese,"  remarked  Jones,  who  had  sum- 
moned all  the  energies  of  the  steamer  cook  to  prepare  an 
extra  supper  on  board. 
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Mrs.  Stubbs  thankfully  added,  "I  fully  agree  with  you, 
and  we  are  off  for  Japan  on  the  next  available  steamship." 

The  Japanese  are  a  different  people,"  exclaimed  Mait- 
land.  They  are  courteous  and  kind.  We  will  enjoy  them. 
I  have  Fcveral  friends  in  Japan  and  they  have  told  me  a  lot 
about  it." 
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After  a  comfortable  night's  sleep  on  the  river  steamer, 
the  model  City  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  seejned  to  welcojne 
their  return. 

"Glad  we  saw  Canton,  but  delighted  to  get  away  from  it," 
said  Mrs.  Byson,  making  a  wry  face. 

**The  Gaelic  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  line  sails  for 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  in  two  days,"  said  Maitland,  who  had  just 
heard  the  news  in  the  odice  of  the  Hong  Kong  Hotel,  ^'and 
she  is  a  line  ship.     I  have  secured  passage  for  us." 

**Good,"  said  Jones.     "How  long  will  it  take  us?" 

"About  five  days.  She  will  stop  at  Shanghai  for  a  day 
if  there  is  any  freight." 

The  Gaelic,  together  with  her  sister  ship,  the  Belgic, 
were  built  for  the  White  Star  line  and  leased  to  the  0.  &  0. 
The  Captain  said,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "She  is  a  most 
fortunate  ship,  having  in  her  day  encountered  cyclones  and 
typhoons,  rocks  and  derelicts,  but  has  always  come  out  safe 
and  sound  and  never  had  an  accident  to  speak  of." 

The  scenery  on  the  trip  up  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Naga- 
saki was  a  happy  reminder  of  Lake  George,  the  Thousand 
Islands  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  fjords  of  Norway 
and  the  region  about  Mackinac  Island,  for  it  furnishes  a 
variety  of  mountain  scenery,  rocky  islands,  narrow  chan- 
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nels,  pretty  little  settlements,  fertile  green  spots  on  barren 
rocks,  and  peaceful  blue  sea.  "In  addition  to  tbis,''  con- 
tinued Jones,  "liundreds  of  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  sam- 
pans and  all  manner  of  sliips  and  boats  from  every  clime 
carrying  tbe  flags  of  all  nations  pass  us  by  in  one  contin- 
uous, magnificent  procession  from  the  time  we  sight  the 
harbor  till  we  land."  Tot  was  busy  taking  views  with  her 
camera. 

"Yes,"  said  the  second  oflicer,  standing  near,  overhearing 
Jones,  "and  this  scone  you  have  just  witnessed  will  be  re- 
produced over  and  over  again  for  3G8  miles  in  the  Inland 
Sea  until  we  roach  Kol)c.  It  is  said  by  many  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  sea  trip  in  the  world." 

"Wo  will  droj)  anehor  pretty  soon,"  said  the  second  offi- 
cer, "and  after  dinner  I  would  advise  you  all  to  go  on  shore 
for  one  night,  as  we  take  on  coal  here  and  it  will  not  be 
pleasant.  There  is  a  good  hotel  and  you  may  like  the 
change." 

'I'ot  wore  a  worried  look.  Jones  had  remarked  it.  "I 
am  getting  lonesome,"  she  said. 

**L()nesomeI    Lonesome  for  what?" 

**F()r  you." 

Jones  looked  l)ewilderod.  Then  he  gazed  at  Tot  with  his 
st<Tly  eyes,  the  way  he  looked  when  contemplating  a  big 
grain  deal.  "You  mustn't  feel  lonesome,^'  he  said,  smiling 
and  patting  Tot's  cheek.  "I  will  be  more  attentive  here- 
after/' 

Boss  came  to  say  Tot  must  get  ready  for  dinner,  and 
Jones  sat  looking  out  at  the  war  vessels  and  the  colored 
lights  of  the  ships  just  being  lit,  for  it  was  twilight. 

"Lonesome  for  me,*'  he  said,  "little  Tot  lonesome  for  me. 
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Pshaw!  only  in  that  childish  way.  Sweet  little  thing. 
Good  girl." 

"What  do  you  think,  Jones,"  asked  Maitland,  "had  we 
better  go  on  shore  or  not  ?    The  officers  say  yes." 

"Cook^s  Hotel !"  shouted  a  tiny  little  Jap. 

"Same  old  story,"  said  Jones.     "Cook  is  everywhere." 

Other  Japs  shouted  "Ueno-Yo,  Midori- Yo." 

"Everything  here,"  said  Maitland,  reading  a  card  handed 
him  by  a  young  man,  "English  Church,  Methodist  Chapel, 
Episcopal  Church,  Reformed  Church  of  America,  Catholic 
Church.     Humph  !  more  churches  than  at  home." 

Two  small  boys  were  selling  newspapers  on  the  street, 
"Rising  Sun"  and  "Nagasaki  Express." 

"Goodness,"  exclaimed  Belle,  "Japan  is  more  like  Amer- 
ica than  any  place  we  have  seen  yet." 

All  aboard  for  the  Belle  Vue.  The  keeper  of  the  landing 
whistled  and  a  number  of  little  Japs  with  jinrickshas  came 
trotting  down  the  bund  or  esplanade.  Mrs.  Stubbs  in- 
sisted that  two  Japs  should  pull  her  vehicle,  but  at  this 
proposition  they  all  laughed.  One  took  the  shafts  and 
spun  her  along  at  a  pace  that  made  her  head  swim.  They 
are  as  strong  as  little  oxen  and  will  run  five  to  ten  miles 
without  a  rest.  A  dance  was  in  progress  in  the  Belle  Vue, 
given  by  some  of  the  officers  of  a  gunboat  in  the  harbor. 
Everybody  was  invited.  A  fine  band  played  the  waltzes 
and  the  visitors  soon  forgot  they  were  strangers. 

Next  day  was  a  holiday.  One  old  Chinaman  played  a 
trick  on  Maitland.  He  came  behind  him  and  set  off  an 
immense  cannon  cracker  within  a  few  feet  of  Maitland's 
head.  He  never  winced.  The  Chinaman  repeated  the 
act  but  it  made  no  impression.    Neither  did  Bess  nor  Tot 
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appear  to  be  alarmed  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  old 
man  then  set  off  another  still  larger  and  noisier.  They  all 
wont  on  chatting  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  aged 
Chinaman  shook  his  head  and  gave  it  up,  retiring  to  his 
store.     He  wondered  what  kind  of  people  they  were. 

The  next  amusement  consisted  in  Jones  buying  an  ac- 
cord eon  and  playing  it  in  the  street.  All  the  Japs  within 
hearing  quit  work  and  came  out  of  the  shops  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Jones  passed  his  hat  for  pennies.  This 
settled  it.  The  little  Japs  appreciate  a  joke  at  any  time 
and  are  ready  and  willing  to  stop  work  and  play.  They 
laughed  heartily  at  an  American  asking  for  pennies.  Jones 
(hen  tossed  pennies  along  the  street  and  the  entire  neigh- 
boring })opulation  scrambled  for  them. 

When  Hess  and  Tot  returned  to  the  hotel  their  cheeks 
were  redder  than  roses  from  the  fun. 

''This,"  remarked  Tot,  **is  the  merriest  place  of  all. 
Japan  forever!" 

Tortoise  shell  worked  into  all  manner  of  things,  ships, 
combs,  hair  combs  and  boxes,  were  obtained  in  the  stores  at 
Nagasaki,  that  being  the  principal  shopping  Mrs.  Stubbs 
and  Mrs.  Byson  cared  to  indulge  in.  The  tender  conveyed 
them  to  the  Gaelic  early.  The  ship  would  leave  at  10 
A.  M.,  as  the  Captain  desired  the  passengers  to  see  the 
Inland  Sea  by  daylight.  As  they  passed  out  of  the  harbor 
the  Eussian  man-of-war  band  played  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  as  a  compliment  to  the  ladies  whom  the  officers 
had  met  at  the  ball. 

"If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  will  strike  you  favorably 
when  in  a  foreign  land,"  said  Jones,  "it  is  to  hear  that  air 
played  at  the  request  of  a  foreign  nation.** 
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The  girls  waved  Russian  flags  obtained  from  the  stewart 
as  a  salute  when  passing  near  the  Russian  gunboat,  and  a 
cheer  went  up  which  echoed  along  the  peaceful  waters  of 
the  bay. 

The  Inland  Sea  affords  the  most  direct  route  from 
Nagasaki  to  Kobe.  The  large  islands  are  mountainous; 
the  smaller  ones  of  every  conceivable  size  and  shape. 
Nearly  all  are  inhabited  by  a  half-farming,  half-fishing 
people.  The  shores  are  lined  with  villages,  the  hillsides 
laid  out  in  fields.     There  are  thousands  of  islands. 

As  the  ship  neared  Yokohama  the  girls  strained  their 
eyes  for  far-famed  Fuji  long  hours  before  they  reached 
the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  seen  on  even  the  clearest, 
day,  but  their  faithfulness  was  finally  rewarded  and  when 
the  exquisite  snow-white  crest  appeared,  looking  more  like 
the  graceful  spirit  of  a  mountain  than  substantial  earth 
and  rock,  their  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  Fuji  is  often 
seen  on  a  clear  day  sixty  miles  out  at  sea  by  passengers 
arriving  from  America. 

'J^hose  who  have  not  seen  Fuji  cannot  appreciate  the 
fascination  possessed  by  this  wondrous  mountain.  All  who 
do  sec  it,  realize  at  once  the  reason  for  its  reproduction  on 
fans,  pictures  and  screens.  It  is  like  no  other  mountain 
and  in  describing  its  grace  one  finds  no  simile  in  aught 
that  has  not  motion  or  life.  Graceful  as  a  ship  at  sea — 
graceful  as  a  woman,  the  fleecy  clouds  that  float  about  its 
head — lift  and  fall  and  lift  again  like  the  bit  of  gauze 
that  veils  the  beauty  of  a  coquette.  Fuji  is  alive  with  a 
beauty  that  dominates  all. 

"Now,"  said  Maitland,  "we  are  in  Japan  in  earnest,  for 
Yokohama  is  the  great  center  of  life.     The  Captain  says 
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iben  if  «  fp>i>d:d  haul  ben.  The  Gtand,  and  we  can  en- 
joy a  lonj  rifx  I  otlkTe  we  can  b«Te  a  roneing  time 
here.  Tbene  is  a  criokei  olub  wheie  we  can  take  the  girls. 
T:^:«  are  downs  of  jinricksha  drires.  We  can  run  np  to 
Tokio.  os>  a  f*w  mile*  bv  raiL    And  then  rachting  in  the 


bav.  Think  of  ihat '  Two  w«ks ;  AVhv,  yon  will  not 
care  to  leave  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  least,  perhaps 
three  months.  There  are  alwaj;:  flower  shows  to  he  vis- 
ited, and  the  chem-  Mossoms  are  gOT^:eons  the  latter  part 
of  thJH  week.  The  chenr  blossoms  of  Totdo  alone  are 
worth  a  trip  to  Japan." 
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Jones  chuckled.  "Mrs.  Stubbs  will  be  the  very  first  to 
propose  going  somewhere  tomorrow/*  he  said.  **We  are 
getting  to  understand  each  other.     Where  are  the  girls?** 

"They  are  simply  crazy.  They  are  so  delighted  with 
the  place  that  they  have  taken  rickshas  and  are  racing  all 
over  the  city  seeing  the  sights.** 

"Bless  their  hearts/*  replied  Jones.  "I  noticed  as  we 
came  along  the  bund  there  are  some  fine  photographers 
here  and  we  will  all  have  our  pictures  taken  in  Japanese 
costume.** 

Maitland  nodded  assent  and  they  walked  down  the  street 
to  find  the  girls.  They  had  only  gone  a  short  step  when 
Jones  heard  Tot's  energetic  laugh  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  photograph  gallery. 

"There  they  are,  that's  precisely  what  they  are  doing, 
having  their  pictures  taken  in  costume.** 

The  girls  never  noticed  them  as  they  passed.  In  the 
afternoon  they  all  visited  Theatre  Street,  the  popular 
promenade  of  Yokohama.  After  witnessing  the  sights 
upon  this  interesting  thoroughfare  Jones  called  their  at- 
tention to  a  Japanese  swell  who  was  coming  down  the 
street.  He  had  on  a  derby  hat,  an  exceedingly  high  col- 
lar, a  flashy  red  tie,  a  cutaway  coat,  a  white  vest,  a  short 
kimono  and  bare  legs  and  feet.  He  was  also  enjoying  a 
very  long  cheroot  fixed  in  a  cigar  holder,  which  was  pointed 
upward.  Bowery  style. 

"The  swing  of  that  Jap,**  said  Maitland,  "is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  things  I  have  ever  seen;  he  seems  to  walk 


on  air.** 


Maitland  and  Jones  raised  their  hats  as  he  passed  and 
he  in  return  gave  a  most  profound  bow. 
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"You  can't  call  this  a  heathen  country  after  that,"  re- 
marked Jones.  "1  wish  I  could  feel  as  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  myself  as  that  thap  does." 

"Let  us  go  into  a  theatre,"  suggested  Tot,  and  tickefa 
wpie  jtrofured  as  some  kind  of  performance  was  in  progress. 


Tlie  audience  room  was  darkened  and  the  stage  was  lit  up 
with  numerous  candles,  lanterns  and  oil  lamps.  There 
was  a  devil  fish  in  the  play  and  when  the  fish  threw  his 
green  and  white  tentacles  aliouf,  having  just  emerged  from 
a  tank  filled  with  real  water,  the  audience  raised  their 
umbrellas  to  prevent  heing  drenched.     This  act  was  the 
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occasion  for  much  merriment  and  unstinted  applause.  Tlie 
official  at  tlie  door  informed  Jones  that  the  play  would 
not  be  over  for  two  weeks;  they  were  then  only  in  the 
fourteenth  act. 

A  great  cricket  match  was  to  be  played  the  following 
day  between  the  Kobe  and  the  Yokohama  Clubs,  chiefly 
Englishmen  engaged  in  commerce  in  Japan.  Maitland 
found  an  old  acquaintance  at  the  hotel  and  secured  invi- 
tations for  all  to  the  clubhouse.  One  of  the  Kobe  men 
was  injured  on  the  train  and  Maitland  was  requested  to 
take  his  place.  He  looked  handsome  in  his  white  flannel 
suit  and  a  borrowed  red  cap.  He  was  the  athlete  to  per- 
fection and  proved  a  master  in  the  art  of  batting.  The 
Kobes  went  to  the  l)at  and  IMaitland  was  called  third.  He 
ran  a  quick  score  of  ninety-seven  and  was  not  out  when 
luncheon  was  served.  Belle  and  the  girls  were  delighted. 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Byson  accompanicKl  Mrs.  Stubbs  to  the 
hotel,  but  the  girls  became  so  interested  in  the  game  that 
they  were  served  with  luncheon  in  the  clubhouse  and  re- 
mained all  day.  Maitland  was  bowled  out  after  making 
a  score  of  one  hundred  and  seven.  He  received  great  ap- 
plause from  the  Kobe  following  and  was  the  hero  of  the 
day  among  the  Yokohama  eleven.  The  ensuing  day  the 
game  was  continued  with  the  recovered  member  of  the 
Kobe  Club  in  Maitland's  place. 

The  city  of  Tokio,  the  great  capital  and  residence  of  the 
Mikado,  is  but  twenty  miles  from  Yokohama.  The  Mikado 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  regarded  as  a  god,  the  son  of 
heaven.  No  plebeian  eyes  were  permitted  to  look  on  him. 
Now  he  is  in  some  respects  quite  democratic.    He  drives 
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about  with  the  empress  in  their  family  carriage  and  attends 
parliament. 

The  city  of  Yokohama  is  the  largest  treaty  port  in  Japan. 
The  American,  British,  French  and  German  consuls  are 
located  here,  and  four  lines  of  steamships  ply  between  this 
and  American  and  Canadian  ports.  The  city  has  good 
water,  supplied  from  the  Sagamigawa  river,  twenty-eight 
miles  distant.  The  buildings  occupied  by  public  officials 
are  like  those  in  America,  being  built  of  red  brick  and 
white  stone.  The  dwellings  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  are 
small  structures  of  bamboo  and  boards  with  tile  roofing. 
The  best  residence  section,  where  the  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans chiefly  reside,  is  on  the  high  bluflE  overlooking  the 
city,  up  the  hundred  steps. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  usually  went  shopping  in 
the  morning,  while  Jones,  Maitland  and  the  girls,  with 
their  favorite  jinricksha  men,  Suchi,  Yako,  Haki,  Sako 
and  Man,  together  with  their  accompanying  relief  guard, 
took  long  trips  to  the  various  beautiful  suburbs.  Man 
could  talk  English  fairly  well  but  could  not  explain  the 
origin  of  his  odd  name. 

"Always  called  Man,*'  was  his  answer. 

On  their  way  to  Sugita,  resting  under  a  hugh  and  most 
beautiful  cherry  tree  in  full  blossom,  the  grandest  picture 
imaginable,  Man  told  a  story:  "One  time  Japanese  girl 
married  Portuguese  man.  Must  die.  Mother  of  girl  said 
must  die.  Girl  marry  Portuguese  man.  Man  catholic. 
Join  Catholic  church  man  said  to  girl.  Yes,  love  you,  join 
anything,  die  together.  Priest  said  best  not  marry.  Said 
would.  Girl  must  be  baptized,  confirmed,  married  all  in 
same  day,  said  priest.     Yes,  for  die  tomorrow.     Priest 
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baptized,  (onfirmotl  and  married  girl.  The  Mikado  said 
not  kill  Portuguese  but  girl  die.  Priest  said  no  kill  girl 
nor  Portuguese,  Man  and  wife  all  same  one.  Lots  of  let- 
ters from  Portugal.  Girl  married  Portuguese  make  Portu- 
guese too.  America,  English,  all  people  help  girl.  Qirl 
no  die.  Mikado  no  kill  anybody." 
"Living  now  ?"  asked  JoncB. 


"Yes,"  said  Man,  "keep  store  now." 

"Tell  us  another,"  said  Tot,  "tell  us  another."  Man 
shook  his  head  and  started  the  procession. 

"Man  can  say  more  with  fewer  words  than  any  orator  on 
earth,"  suggested  Jones. 
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Oni!  time  they  lunched  at  an  inn  by  the  Bea  shore  on 
Mipsissijjpi  Bay,  near  Yokohama.  Raw  fish  was  served 
by  the  little  Japanese  women,  intending  to  offer  their 
;,'iiests  a  great  delicacy,  but  ilaitland  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  instrutted  tliem  liow  to  fry  the  fish  and  serve  it  with 


PLAYING  CHECKERS 

pepper  and  salt.  This  they  thought  was  very  funny  and 
tunird  up  their  noses  when  Maitland  tried  to  get  them  to 
taste  it.  These  drives  to  the  suburbs  were  popular  with 
the  KJrls. 

'Mis.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byt>on  became  acquainted  with  a 
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little  Japanese  woiDan  guide  at  the  Grand,  named  Xane, 
pronounced  "Konnie,"  who  proved  so  agreeable  and  useful 
that  she  was  engaged  to  travel  through  Japan  with  them. 
She  secured  for  them  not  onlj-  necesaaries  but  the  luxuries 
of  life,  the  beat  food,  best  service,  best  rooms  at  the  hotels, 
best  jinrickisha  men,  best  seats  in  trains,  the  best  to  be 


FLAYINQ  THE  KOTO 

had  and  seen  in  tlie  way  of  art  treasures,  satsuma,  cloisonne, 
damasc-enc  work,  carved  ivory,  embroideries  antique  and 
modern,  for  the  little  Jap  woman  had  learned  the  trick  of 
traveling  only  with  people  who  had  money  and  were  gen- 
erous in  exchanging  it  for  comfort  or  art. 

"Now,  Jfr.  Jones,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "we  are  ready 
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to  go  to  Tokio  or  any  other  pl.icc ;  wc  have  secured  Konnie. 
Let  us  call  licr  Konnie."' 

"Tokio  has  many  nioilern  public  buildings.  The  new 
Court  llouac,  the  Imperial  Hotel,  the  University  and  other 
buildings  would  grace  any  city  in  the  world/'  remarked 
Jones. 


CnARADKS 

They  vieited  TJcno  Park,  where  r.eneral  Grant  planted 
two  trees  while  on  his  trip  around  the  world. 

"They  stand  side  by  side,"  Jones  read,  "commemorating 
in  a  silent  but  beautiful  way  the  union  of  the  north  and 
south,  one  the  magnolia  of  the  southern  states,  the  other  a 
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cedar  of  the  north.  Like  two  brothers  they  are  growing 
up  together  in  this  far-away  land." 

The  girls  were  anxious  to  see  the  Maple  Leaf  Club, 
owned  principally  by  two  wealthy  Japanese  gentlemen  of 
Tokio.  In  it  are  the  best  people  of  the  city.  The  object 
of  the  club  is  to  furnish  innocent  amusement  and  recre- 
ation to  members.  Connected  with  this  great  institution 
are  a  number  of  refined  w^omen  belonging  to  the  better 
class  of  Tokio  people.  They  are  prettily  dressed  and  their 
duty  is  to  provide  entertainment  of  a  select  class,  and  mem- 
bers invite  their  friends  to  witness  these  performances. 
The  floors  were  covered  with  matting.  During  these  per- 
formances the  people  sit  on  flat  cushions  on  the  floor.  The 
singing  of  these  girls  is  a  soft,  weird,  sad  sort  of  melody, 
not  unlike  the  Egyptian,  and  the  instruments  consist  of 
drums,  fifes  and  four-stringed  banjos  called  kotos.  The 
music  is  not  attractive  but  novel.  "One  might  well  wonder 
how  the  club  members  could  be  so  easily  amused,"  said 
Mrs.  Byson,  "because  this  is  really  the  tamest  performance 
I  have  ever  seen." 

"Nikko  next,"  said  Konnie.  A  few  hours'  ride  by  train 
brought  them  to  the  site  of  the  most  magnificent  temples 
in  Japan,  and  here  in  this  sacred  spot  in  the  mountains 
Konnie  one  pleasant  evening  sat  on  the  verandah  of  the 
quaint  little  hotel  and  told  Bess  and  Tot,  her  most  at- 
tentive auditors,  all  she  knew  of  the  Japanese  gods. 

*There  is  Arian,  Buddha's  cousin,  knowledge  and  won- 
derful memory.  Benton,  the  goddess  of  luck.  Good  time. 
No  trouble.  Binzuru,  who  can  cure  all,  make  well,  make 
all  well.  Bishamon,  god  of  wealth,  big  money.  Damichi, 
pesonification   of   absolute   purity.     Good,   always   good. 
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Doaojin,  god  of  roads,  good  roads,  good  Btreets,  Ebisu, 
patron  of  honest  labor,  work  little,  no  hard  work, 
Emma-0,  who  writes  down  the  Bins  of  human  beings, 
names  on  slate  you  be  bad  girls." 

"Good,"  shouted  the  girls,  "go  on." 

"Fukurokug'in  is  a  long-headed,  wise  god.  Hotel,  good- 
natured,  fat  god,  grant  any  favor  you  ask,  make  all  happy, 
never  mad.     JIko,  helps  people  in  much  trouble." 


DlABUTStt,  JAPAN 


"A  queer  resemblance  to  the  name  Jesus,"  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  who  was  also  listening. 

"Jurojin,  god  of  hunting.  Go  shoot,  always  kill  ani- 
mal.    Shi-tenno,  who  guards  the  world  against  the  attack 
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of  demons,  keep  devils  away,  no  harm  come,"  said  Konnie. 
"Splendid,"  said  Tot,  "that  ia  bo  interesting." 
Maitland  and  Jones  had  just  come  in  from   a  stroll 

down  to  the  bridge. 

"I  could  listen  to  these  storiea  forever,"  said  Tot.    "How 

did  you  remember  all  ihosa  difficult  names  P' 


CEREMONIAL  TEA 


"Konnie  learn  at  Japanese  school," 

Nikko  is  to  Japan  what  the  Adirondacke  or  White  Moun- 
tains are  to  the  Eastern  States.  A  Japanese  band  is  the 
noisiest  body  of  people  that  can  possibly  be  brought  to- 
gether.    Many  travelers  who  arrived  at  Nikko  that  eve- 
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ning  devoutly  wished  that  General  Grant  had  never  sug- 
gested that  the  park  surrounding  the  hotel  should  be  a 
national  one,  for  it  was  the  celebration  of  that  great  event 
that  was  making  night  hideous.  Drums  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  were  pounded  until  early  in  the  morning.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  had  a  slight  headache  as  a  result  and  refused  to 
visit  the  sacred  bridge. 

Nikko  is  the  home  of  the  Japanese  gods,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  temples  can  be  imagined  when  learning 
that  one  column  in  the  principal  temple  is  made  of  pure 
gold  lacquer  and  is  worth  $2,000,000.  The  amount  ex- 
pended on  this  elaborate  structure  cannot  be  estimated. 

After  visiting  Nikko  and  the  Cry  Mountains,  as  Konnie 
called  it,  because  it  rains  so  frequently,  Jones  decided  that 
Konnie  could  lead  them  about  Japan,  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  her  advice  and  go  where  she  said. 

"Kioto  nice  place,"  said  Konnie,  *T)ut  long  trip;  see 
Japanese  people  different  from  Yokohama.  Nice  Japanese 
girls.     Young  ladies  like  see  them." 

"How  about  permits?    Can  we  go  everywhere?'' 

"Konnie  get  passes,  Konnie  get  everything.''    . 

After  a  month's  jaunting  about  visiting  the  places  pro- 
posed by  Konnie,  the  long  railway  trip  to  Kioto,  the  old 
capital,  was  decided  upon.  In  the  railway  car,  which  .was 
a  long  coach  wuth  seats  on  the  side,  was  a  box  filled  with 
sand.  Charcoal  burned  in  one  comer  of  the  box  and  heated 
tea  in  a  small  tea  pot.  Several  small  tea  cups  rested  upon 
the  sand. 

Their  fellow  passengers  were  two  very  pretty  young 
Japanese  ladies.  They  were  attired  in  plain  but  rich  na- 
tive costumes.    Belle  presented  each  with  a  cup  of  tea  and 
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they  bowed  and  smiled  very  politely.  Konnio  irniuired  of 
the  railway  giianls  who  they  were.  They  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  JupancBe  prince  nnd  had  been  visiting  in  Yoko- 
tiama.     Their   eervante   who   accompanied   thein   were  in 


ON  A  JAPANKSK  HI 


the  forward  coach.  Konnic  told  tJicin  the  visitors  were 
from  America  and  after  the  ii-c  was  broken  they  kept  up 
a  conversation  with  the  girla,  Kounic  acling  as  interpreter. 
Thoy  told  tlie  girls  of  their  schools  and  collcp^a  and  of  their 
studies  and  acconiplishnients.  They  were  fo  refined  in 
their  demeanor,  and  expressed  themsolves  so  infi-lligently, 
that  Jones  said  when  they  arrivci.1  at  their  destination  and 
left  the  train,  "I  suppose  some  nf  our  ambitious  mission- 
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aries  from  Michigan  and  other  states  imagine  they  can 
improve  on  that  civilization,  but  I  don't." 

Konnie,  before  leaving  the  hotel,  had  ordered  a  nice 
lunch  put  up  in  a  basket  for  the  trip  to  Kioto.  An  Eng- 
lishman who  was  traveling  in  the  same  direction  had  left 
for  Kioto  by  the  preceding  train.  He  had  with  him,  as 
Tot  noticed  the  day  Ixjfore,  a  squirrel,  a  raccoon,  a  pet 
monkey  and  a  valet.  When  the  keen  demands  of  appetite 
seized  the  party  Konnie  brought  forth  the  basket.  As 
she  opened  it  she  found  a  card  which  read,  evidently  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  valet: 

FOR  MY  lord's  MENAGERIE. 

"WTiat's  this?"  said  Konnie,  examining  the  contents, 
while  the  girls  crowded  about  her. 

"Chestnuts,"  exclaimed  Belle. 

"Peanuts,"  sang  out  Tot. 

"Acorns,"  replied  Bess. 

"Got  wrong  basket,"  said  Konnie,  as  she  sat  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  coach  and  laughed  herself  almost  into  a 
spasm. 

"The  monkey's  got  our  spring  chicken,"  said  Jones,  "the 
squirrel's  got  our  pie." 

"Oh,  how  the  raccoon  will  enjoy  jelly  cake,"  chimed  in 
Mrs.  Stubbs.  "I  showed  the  Japanese  cook  how  to  make 
it." 

Arriving  at  Kioto,  although  midnight,  a  superb  repast 
awaited  them.  The  Englishman  learned  of  the  mistake 
end  was  profuse  in  his  apologies,  and  so  eager  in  his  desire 
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to  make  amends  they  accepted  his  invitation  to  a  luncheon 
in  the  Yaama  Hotel. 

*^Vhat  did  the  poor  animals  do  without  their  lunch?'* 
asked  Tot. 

"They  fared  well  enough/*  he  replied,  "on  cakes  and 
peanuts  we  secured  at  the  stations  en  route.'* 

Ten  interesting  days  were  passed  in  Kioto  and  vicinity, 
visiting  museums,  stone  images,  gods  and  palaces.  Konnie 
explained  how  the  Mikado  only  a  few  years  before  left  this, 
the  old  capital  of  Japan,  and  traveled  to  Tokio,  the  new 
capital,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  sacred  ox  and  hidden  from 
view  l)ecau8e  his  person  was  too  sacred  to  be  looked  upon 
even  by  the  members  of  his  court,  who  followed  on  foot. 
How,  in  a  few  years,  the  rapid  advancement  of  Japan  had 
changed  the  order  of  things,  for  in  twelve  years  he  returned 
to  visit  the  former  capital  in  a  private  car  made  by  the 
Ihillman  Company,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  an  American, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  empress,  and  his  family. 

itonnie  left  them  at  Kobe,  after  jnany  adieux  and 
bowings. 

"Eeady  for  Korea?"  asked  Jones  one  evening.  "I  have 
heard  it  is  very  interesting." 

•T^Tiere  after  that  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"St.  Petersburgh,  Russia,"  Jones  responded  mildly,  "and 
we'll  no  doubt  have  a  beautiful  trip  across  Siberia  from 
Vladivostock,  as  the  railroad  is  now  completed  and  the 
international  sleeping  cars  are  running.  Tot,  please  hand 
me  that  map." 

Stretching  it  out  before  Mrs.  Stubbs  on  the  dining 
room  table,  he  continued,  "You  see  we  take  the  steamer 
here;  we  go  through  Bungo  Channel.    Arriving  at  Korea 
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wc  go  by  rail  to  Seoul;  we  can  then  cross  Korea  and  take 
a  Kteanier  to  Vladivostock,  only  live  hundred  miles  across 
the  Gulf  of  Korea  and  Peter  the  Great  Gulf." 

Mrs.  Stui)bs  looked  over  her  spectacles  when  Jones  was 
talking.  Maitland  remarked  that  so  many  improvements 
had  been  made  in  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  that  travel 
had  betronie  quite  comfortable.  Of  course,  the  girls  aided 
Jones  ill  advocating  any  kind  of  hazardous  or  impossible 
trip.  Mrs.  Byson  in  her  usual  placid  way  expressed  no 
opinion ;  she  was  willing  to  go  anywhere. 

'^What  about  the  Ainoor  River?"  inquired  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
still  gazing  at  Jones  over  her  spectacles. 

*^()h,  ilie  service  has  been  greatly  improved  on  that. 
These  lecturers  make  a  great  fuss  about  their  hardships 
and  being  delayed  and  all  that,  but  I  have  talked  with  a 
jiian  who  came  that  way  and  had  a  decidedly  interesting 
and  satisfactorv  iournev." 

*'Xow,  I  suppose  everything  this  man  said  must  be  taken 
as  gospel  truth." 

Maitland  nudged  Jones  to  say  no  more. 

*'Auntie  will  go  all  right,"  whispered  Tot,  "donH  fear.'' 
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It  was  several  days  before  an  important  mail  ship  started 
for  Korea.  The  Koreans,  aside  from  their  odd  customs, 
were  not  unlike  the  Japanese.  The  journey  across  part  of 
Korea  was  not  what  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  anticipated,  but  she 
was  very  good  natured,  and  Jones  was  exceedingly  polite 
and  attentive.  Vladivostock  surprised  them  with  its  pro- 
gressive appearance  and  handsome  buildings.  The  sleep- 
ing cars  were  up  to  date  and  after  leaving  that  city  the 
trains  passed  through  sections  of  rich  grain  countries. 
Crossing  Lake  Baikal  in  a  huge  steamer  which  carried  the 
cars,  they  came  to  Irkutsk,  the  second  city  in  Siberia, 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Angara.  The  scenery 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  proved  enchanting. 

*'Here  we  are,"  exclaimed  Tot  one  day,  "on  the  very  line 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  We  will  soon  see  the  monument 
— on  one  side  is  carved  *Asia,'  and  the  other  ^Europe.' " 

"Tell  us  the  name  of  the  station  so  we  can  remember  the 
place,"  said  Bess. 

"It  is  between  stations  Zlataoust  and  TJrzhumka.  The 
scenery  here  is  said  to  be  of  indescribable  beauty.  DonH 
let  us  miss  it.  We  can  delay  our  luncheon  even  if  we  are 
hungry." 

"How  balmy  and  invigorating  the  air  is  I"  added  Mrs. 
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Stubbs.  "Who  would  believe  it  possible  to  be  so  cozy  on  a 
Siberian  Kailroad." 

IVIaitland  in  looking  over  some  papers  in  his  valise  dis- 
covered a  song  called  "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming." 

"Here's  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  ever  written," 
he  said.  "It  was  composed  by  Stephen  C.  Foster,  author 
of  'Lovely  Malinda/  which  we  were  singing  the  other 
night.  Foster,  you  know,  also  composed  *01d  Folks  at 
Home,'  'Massa's  in  the  Cold  Ground,'  and  ^Old  Kentucky 
Homo,'  favorites  that  will  never  grow  old." 

"Lord,"  said  Jones,  "I  heard  this  quartette,  *Come 
Where  My  I^ove  Lies  Dreaming,'  sung  by  the  minstrels 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

"Then  it*s  a  chestnut,"  exclaimed  the  girls. 

Jones  shook  his  head,  "Xo,  no.  We  must  study  it  up 
and  sing  it  right." 

Both  Mrs.  Byson  and  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  heard  the  song 
wlien  they  were  girls.  Mrs.  Byson  advised  Belle  to  take 
the  soprano.  Tot  the  contralto  part.  Captain  Maitland  the 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Jones  the  bass.  "Where  do  I  come  in?" 
said  Bess.  Mrs.  Stubbs  said,  "There  is  a  very  high  min- 
strel tenor  in  one  part  of  it,  which  will  hit  Bess*  voice 
exactly." 

Tliey  practiced  the  song  many  times  before  they  could 
get  it  right. 

"Now,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Maitland  earnestly,  "when  we 
sing  'Come  with  a  lute,  come  with  a  lay,'  and  the  soprano 
takes  the  air  you  want  to  come  in  on  your  heaviest  bass, 
*Come !  Come  I  Come !  Come !  Come  1'    Last  night  when  we 
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sang  'Lovely  Malinda'  I  must  admit  you  came  in  splen- 
didly on  the  bass,  repeating  words  'Malinda,  Malinda/  ^' 

All  the  ladies  laughed  at  Jones,  whose  bass  singing  had 
not  been  up  to  the  requirement,  until  recently. 

"By  jingo!"  said  Mr.  Jones,  excitedly,  '"we'll  try  this 
song  on  the  Eussians  at  the  next  stop.'^ 

"Yes,  sir,"  remarked  Tot,  "if  we  don't  get  mobbed." 

"Sing  it  over  again  now,"  said  Mrs.  Byson.  "You 
can't  practice  it  too  much." 

The  train  stopped  for  an  hour  at  Eiajsk  Junction  and 
on  the  platform  appeared  quite  an  assemblage. 

"Will  we  try  it?"  said  Tot. 

"All  right,"  said  Maitland.     "Let  her  go." 

A  curious  crowd  surrounded  the  singers,  who  had  walked 
out  upon  the  platform.  Mrs.  Stuljbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  were 
greatly  amused,  l)ut  remained  in  the  car.  As  the  song  was 
being  sung  the  sad,  solenm  faces  of  the  peasants  brightened 
up  slightly.  A  number  of  well-dressed  travelers,  evidently 
tourists,  pushed  forward  and  applauded. 

"Grand  old  song,"  said  one  middle-aged  man.  "Where 
on  earth  did  vou  all  come  from?" 

"New  York,"  said  Jones.     "We  are  only  amateurs." 

"I  am  from  Boston,"  said  the  speaker.  "Pardon  me  for 
interrupting  you,  but  it  is  a  delight  to  hear  your  quartette. 
I  have  had  a  little  rough  experience  lately.  I  was  engaged 
in  business  in  a  western  city  of  the  United  States  for  forty 
years  and  a  little  over  a  year  ago  I  left  home  to  visit  St. 
Petersburg,  which  I  left  when  a  boy.  In  my  youth  I  had 
to  serve  a  term  in  the  army  and  to  get  away  had  to  desert. 
I  went  to  America.  Upon  returning  to  St.  Petersburg  I 
was  arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  and  sentenced  as  a  de- 
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Ferler  from  tho  Russian  array  to  serve  a  year  in  the  mines 
in  Siberia.  Everything  was  done  by  the  American  consul 
to  get  me  out  of  the  scrape,  and  a  pardon  was  applied  for 
to  tlie  Czar.  So  much  red  tape,  however,  occurred  in  get- 
ting the  pardon  that  the  year  was  up  before  I  secured  one, 
but  here  I  am,  strong  and  liearty.  My  wife  and  daughters 
came  to  accompany  me  home,  and  of  course  we  are  all  thor- 
oughly liappy.  I  liavo  the  pardon  in  my  pocket.  I  never 
lookcjd  upon  my  desertion  from  the  Russian  army  as  a 
crime,  lunause  I  was  enrolled  against  my  will,  being  merely 
a  boy  at  the  time." 

'J'he  (luartctto  congratulated  him  and  before  retiring  to 
tho  train  sang  again,  "Come  Where  ^fy  Love  Lies  Dream- 
ing." 

*'Poor  fellow,"  said  Tot.  "He  must  have  suffered  in 
Siberia." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  Jones.  "I  have  read  the 
wh()l<'  history  of  this  ease.  The  ofhcers  in  charge  S}Tn- 
pathized  with  him  and  he  had  an  easy  situation  in  the 
mines  and  was  well  taken  care  of.  He  is  a  very  wealthy 
man." 

On  the  train  sjied,  through  green  meadows,  wooded  hills, 
passing  marvelous  peaks  and  forests.  Maitland  taught  the 
girls  numerous  old  English  ballads  he  had  heard  when  a 
boy  and  Jones  remembered  a  batch  of  stories  he  supposed 
he  had  forgotten.  The  days  were  divided  into  hours  for 
reading,  chess  playing  and  cards,  singing  and  planning  for 
the  future. 

The  train  at  length  reached  Moscow. 

"The  Church  of  St.  Basil  in  Moscow  is  said  to  be  flie 
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most  extraordinary  building  in  tlic  world/'  said  Jones, 
evidently  to  please  ^Irs.  Stubbs. 

''We  can  see  it  in  ten  minutes,"  said  Maitland,  "but 
don't  sav  a  word  if  she  wants  to  stav  tliere  two  lioui*s." 

*'A11  right/'  said  Jones,  "we  have  a  sort  of  reputation 
for  art  and  architecture,  you  remember/' 

"Tlie  first  view  of  the  edifice,''  remarked  ^frs.  8tu])bs, 
who  after  a  very  late  breakfast  joined  the  party  in  a  visit 
to  tlie  various  points  of  interest,  "makes  me  tliink  of  a  lot 
of  giants  wearing  oriental  turbans.  St.  Basil's  is  painted 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Accord inii:  to  historv  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  who  erected  it,  called  his  architect  and  asked 
liim  if  he  could  build  another  like  it.  The  architect  said 
*Ycs.'  *Then,  by  heaven,'  replied  Ivan,  \vou  will  never 
liave  the  chance/  and  he  cut  otF  the  poor  architect's  head." 

A  day  was  si)ent  in  visiting  the  famous  Kremlin,  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Czar's  caj)ital.  Inside  the  walls  of  the 
Krendin,  at  the  base  of  the  great  Ivan  tower,  3*25  feet 
high,  the  girls  ran  furwaid  to  see  the  King  of  l^>clls. 

"Forty  people  can  stand  inside  the  bell/'  said  the  old 
guard  who  had  charge  of  the  wonder.  ''The  break  in  it 
was  caused  by  an  imperfection  in  the  casting  owing  to 
jewels  and  other  treasures  being  thrown  into  the  liquid 
metal." 

St.  Petersburg  was  en  fete  when  thev  arrived.  The  citv 
was  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and  the  streets  were 
crowded.  Jones  liad  taken  the  precaution  to  wire  for 
rooms  at  the  l)est  hotel  in  ample  time,  and  after  the 
tedious  ride  on  the  train  the  little  party,  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  noisy,  crowded  streets,  had  a  private  dinner  served 
in  ^frs.  Stubbs*  sitting  room. 
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"If  this  noise  and  confusion  lasts,"  said  Jones,  "we  will 
move  on." 

"I  believe  three  days  will  suffice,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  for  in  this  instance  she  agreed  with  Mr. 
Jones. 

"It  is  a  mighty  city  of  imposing  palaces,  granite  mono- 
liths, marble,  bronze  and  gold  churches,  with  wide  and 
magnificent  avenues,"  exclaimed  Belle,  who  had  just  thrown 
down  a  guide  book,  "but  we  will  drive  morning  and  after- 
noon and  see  evervthinor  we  want  to  see.  There  will  be 
little  chance  to  visit  museums  and  art  galleries,  for  all 
places  open  to  the  public  will  be  crowded." 

They  visited  the  square  opposite  the  Senate  on  which 
stands  tlic  fine  memorial  to  Peter  the  Great,  erected  in 
1782  and  now  backed  bv  the  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac. 

Peter  the  Great  was  a  great  schemer  and  egotist.  Peter 
the  Great  appeared  to  interest  them  all. 

"Yes,"  said  ^I  ait  land,  "he  imagined  that  his  theories  if 
adopted  by  his  successors  would  make  Kussia  the  most 
formidable  country  of  Europe." 

"Mrs.  Stubbs  has  a  copy  of  his  political  will,  I  believe," 
Jones  said,  overhearing  the  conversation.  "I  would  like  to 
hear  it." 

"It  is  this  document,"  added  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "It  is  said 
to  have  been  copied  by  a  prominent  Swedish  statesman  in 
1790,  and  his  grandson,  who  now  resides  in  a  western  city 
of  America,  translated  the  copy.  It  was  first  translated 
from  Russian  into  Swedish,  and  by  this  grandson  again 
translated  from  Swedish  into  English." 

"Let  us  hear  the  will,"  repeated  Jones. 
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"I  have  ordered  dinner  to  be  brought  here  for  all/*  re- 
marked Mrs.  Byson.     "It  will  take  twenty  minutes/* 

Belle  examined  the  document.  Bess  and  Tot  were  busy 
looking  over  their  photographs. 

Belle  read  as  follows: 

"1st.  The  Bussian  nation  must  always  be  kept  on  a 
war-like  footing  in  order  to  have  the  soldiers  in  practise 
and  drilled,  ready  at  any  moment.  In  times  of  peace  pre- 
pare for  war  in  order  to  get  at  the  result,  viz.,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Russia's  dominions  and  increase  in  power. 

"2nd.  From  a  more  educated  country  abroad  officers 
must  be  had  at  any  price  when  war  is  imminent;  when  at 
I)eace,  scientific  men,  in  order  to  let  the  Kussian  people 
have  the  advantages  of  other  countries  without  risking 
those  of  Kussia. 

"3rd.  To  interfere  in  the  doings  of  every  Euroj>ean 
coimtry,  especially  the  doings  and  disputes  of  (Jermany, 
which  to  us  is  the  most  important,  because  tliat  country  is 
nearest  to  us. 

"4th.  Poland  should  ])e  estranged  by  keejnng  up  the 
dissatisfaction  and  agitation  among  the  dilFerent  parties 
and  their  jealousies,  and  by  money  to  buy  or  bribe  those 
who  are  in  power.  To  get  influence  with  them  during 
their  parliamentary  sessions,  in  order  that  we  may  control 
the  elections  and  to  support  these  elected  ones  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Russian  troops,  which  will  remain  there  until 
opportunity  offers  to  stay.  Should,  however,  difficulties 
arise  from  other  powers,  satisfactory  precautions  should  be 
offered  them  by  cutting  up  the  country  (Poland)  until 
time  is  ripe  to  take  back  what  is  given  them. 

"5th.     Sweden  should  be  decimized  as  much  as  possible 
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and  leased  until  she  makes  an  attack  in  order  to  get  a  pre- 
text to  conquer  and  dominate  her  entirely;  for  this  pur- 
pose she  should  he  isolated  from  Denmark  and  Denmark 
from  Sweden,  hy  carefully  keej)in«j:  them  hoth  as  rivals. 

*'l)th.  The  consorts  of  the  Russian  Grand  Dukes  should 
he  selected  from  (Jerman  princesses  on  purpose  to  get  a 
comhination  amon^  the  monarcliical  houses  in  Germany 
and  their  interests ;  and  to  increase  Russian  influence  in 
Geriiianv  and  so  voluntarily  tie  them  to  our  henefit. 

ft  • 

''llli.  Because  of  our  commerce,  our  alliance  with  Eng- 
land should  he  maintained,  as  il  is  just  that  power,  which 
on  account  of  its  threat  uuirine,  has  the  greatest  henelit  of 
l^ussia  and  mav  he  most  useful  to  our  own  nuirine.  We 
should  exclian;^e  our  ship  huilding  timher  and  such  prod- 
ucts for  Mn^riish  ;iol(I  and  make  ftmndations  for  perma- 
nent agreements  with  Kn«rlish  merchants  and  sail9rs  who 
would  ^nve  us  valuahK*  instructions  in  commercial  pursuits, 
hoth  on  land  and  sea. 

*'Sth.  We  should  incessantly  k<vp  on  getting  territory 
alon^r  the  north  shores  of  the  Ikdtic  and  <m  the  south  along 
the  r>lack  Sea. 

'*IMh.  We  must  '^(.'i  closer  to  Constantinople  as  much  as 
possible,  also  to  India,  lie  who  ^Tts  the  power  there  is  the 
real  ruler  of  the  world.  For  this  ])uri)ose  we  should  always 
cause  conflicts  ami  wars,  now  with  Turkey,  now  with 
Persia.  Xavv  yards  should  he  founded  and  huilt  at  the 
Black  Sea.  This  si'a  must  he  in  our  possession.  Also  the 
Baltic,  because  hoth  are  equal  in  importance  for  our  pur- 
pose. The  downfall  (»f  Persia  should  he  hurried  on.  We 
must  j)rocced  to  the  Bay  of  Persia  and  if  j)ossihle  renew  the 
old  commercial  relations  with  the  Far  P2ast  via  Syria  and 
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to  push  our  power  on  toward  India,  wliich  is  the  staple- 
place  of  the  world;  once  there,  we  are  able  to  go  along 
without  England's  gold. 

"10th.  We  should  carefully  keep  alliance  with  Austria, 
and  by  appearances  support  her  plans  for  the  domination 
of  Germany,  and  little  by  little,  now  and  then,  tease  and 
irritate  the  dukes  into  jealousy  against  each  other.  This 
must  be  worked  and  kept  up  incessantly  and  hard  by  Rus- 
sia, when  we  will  be  called  upon  for  help  and  assistance  by 
this  or  that  party,  and  thus  by  appearances  show  a  kind 
of  protection  that  will  prc])are  a  future  domination  by 
Russia  over  both  countries. 

"11th.  The  Royal  House  of  Austria  should  be  per- 
suaded and  imposed  upon  to  get  the  Turks  out  of  Kurope. 
Her  jealousy  for  the  coucjuest  of  Kurojie  is  made  harmless 
by  enticing  her  into  a  war  with  any  of  the  old  European 
powers,  when  Russia  will  interfere  and  settle  the  difficul- 
ties." 

"Mild,  benevolent  old  party,  wasn't  he?''  said  .lones. 

"What  a  terrible  document!  Think  of  it!  He  wanted 
to  capture  everything  in  sight,  like  Napoleon.  Poland  and 
Finland  are  the  only  countries  captured  so  far,''  added 
Maitland,  looking  up  earnestly,  "but  many  Europeans  be- 
lieve in  the  ultimate  power  of  Russia.     I  do  not." 

"He  certainly  did  not  believe  in  an  international  peace 
compact,  did  he?"  remarked  JMrs.  Byson. 

"Xorway  and  Sweden  had  to  concede  part  of  the  north 
end  of  their  countries,"  suggested  Mrs.  Stubbs,  *'but  Tur- 
key still  defies  Russia,  and  Germany  appears  to  be  growing 
stronger  rather  than  weaker." 

"Peter  will  never  get  all  he  expected/'  exclaimed  Belle. 
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"He  was  fearfully  avaricious.  He  wanted  to  gobble  up 
all  Europe  and  was  willing  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
accomplish  it." 

'^Nearly  two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  this  will 
was  written,"  said  Maitland,  "and  I  don't  think  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe  is  worrying  much  about  it." 

**]\rost  of  it  reads  like  a  ^fother  Shipton  prophecy." 

"The  little  Ja])?  had  something  to  say  when  they  whipped 
big  Russia  to  a  standstill,"  remarked  Jones. 

"I  don't  like  this  kind  of  hist<^ry,"  said  Bess.  "Do  you. 
Tot  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Tot.  "I  would  sooner  go  hunting  for 
elephants." 
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STOOEHOUC 


Jones  and  Maltland  secured  paseage  upon  a  fine  little 
steamer,  "The  Baltic,"  to  Stockholm.  The  morning  for 
leaving  St.  Petersburg  was  beautiful;  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
was  like  a  mirror.  The  long  trip  in  the  cars  and  at  times 
monotonous  scenery  had  had  a  slightly  depressng  effect 
and  everybody  felt  the  benefit  of  the  exhilarating  breeze 
from  the  sea. 

"How  delightful  the  water  is  I  We  were  starving  for  a 
glimpse  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Stnbbs,  addressing  Jones. 

"Yes,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  good  weather  on  a 
smooth  sea." 

"How  far  is  it  to  Stockholm?" 

"Four  hundred  miles.  We  will  reach  it  tomorrow  eve- 
ning. The  very  best  time  of  the  day  to  view  the  lovely 
harbor.  There  is  much  to  be  seen  in  Stockholm.  Mait- 
land  Bays  there  are  parks  and  gardens  and  numerous  boat 
excursions  among  the  islands  in  the  vicinity." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Belle  to  the  girls,  "that  we  are 
back  now  almost  to  Christiania,  the  city  we  left  when  we 
went  to  Iceland  ?" 

The  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Sea  proved  them- 
Belves  well  conducted  bodies  of  water,  for  scarcely  a  ripple 
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was  noticeable  and  early  next  afternoon  the  fair  land  of 
Sweden  came  in  sight. 

Saltsjoen,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  runs  inland  at 
Stockholm,  forming  an  excellent  shelter.  The  girls 
watched  hundreds  of  steamboats  and  ferries  glide  back  and 
forth  in  this  always  busy  harbor.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  witness  a  dozen  or  more  steamboats  loading  and 
unloading  at  the  same  dock  or  a  whole  procession  of  them 
coming  down  the  bay.  Jones,  a  yachtsman,  was  interested 
in  the  skill  with  which  they  were  navigated  without  a 
collision. 

"Take  this  hotel,  sir,"  said  the  cabman.  **It  has  a  tele- 
phone in  every  room.'' 

"All  right,"  said  Jones,  "if  Mrs.  Stubbs  does  not  care  to 
go  shopping,  she  can  ring  up  curio  shops  and  museums 
and  have  the  things  brought  to  her." 

The  telephone  system  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  com- 
plete and  almost  every  station,  even  in  the  remote  comers 
of  the  country,  can  ]ye  reached  in  this  way.  The  Swedish 
people  take  pride  in  their  art  galleries  and  museums,  which 
are  well  kept  and  perfectly  arranged.  The  great  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  a  suburb  of  Stockholm,  is  a  very  im- 
posing structure.  A  motto  greets  the  visitor  over  the 
doorway :  "Tiinke  f ritt  ar  stort  Men  tanka  ratt  ar  storre/' 
or  "Independent  Thought  is  great,  but  Honesty  of  thought 
is  greater." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  was  given  choice  of  places  to  visit  the  day 
after  their  arrival  because  she  had  consented  to  make  the 
long  journey  from  Asia  back  to  Europe.  As  they  entered 
the  main  audience  room  in  the  university,  which  is  a 
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model  of  perfection  in  architecture  and  elaborately  finished 
in  bhio  and  pold,  an  original  inanuscript  of  Martin  Luther 
was  shown  them. 

"Toniorrow  we  visit  tlie  Palace  of  Drottningholm,  the 
king's  favorite  summer  residence.  The  family  is  absent 
and  we  may  go  through  the  rooms,"  said  the  guide  who 
had  been  engaged  at  Stockholm.    "The  palace  is  filled  with 
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paintings,  tapestry  and  statuary  and  is  on  a  par  with  many 
of  the  great  palaces  of  Europe." 

The  grounds,  Mrs.  Bysou  suggested,  were  laid  out  like 
Versailles,  France.  The  beautiful  islands  in  the  vicinity 
arc  occupied  by  merchants,  ami  the  lawns  and  flowers  form 
B  pleasant  view  as  the  steamer  passes. 
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"Like  the  Thousand  Islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River," 
exclaimed  Belle,  who  with  sketchbook  in  hand  secured  some 
of  the  pretty  scenes.  In  the  evening  they  visited  the  opera 
and  heard  Fra  Diavolo  sung  in  Swedish.  In  the  days  of 
old  Sweden  those  who  desired  to  quarrel,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  were  few,  were  stripped  to  the  waist  and  bound 
together  by  a  belt,  furnished  with  knives  and  fought  to  the 
death,  both  participants  generally  dying.  A  bronze  monu- 
ment near  the  museum  commemorates  this  terrible  form  of 
duel.     It  is  called  "The  Belt  Duellists." 

"The  city  is  like  Paris  at  night,"  said  Maitland,  "the 
people  are  so  fond  of  music." 

"The  cafes  and  boulevards  we  passed  this  evening  re- 
sembled the  Champs  Elysees,"  remarked  Belle,  "and  the 
bands  play  beautifully." 

"j\rr.  Jones  promises  to  take  us  to  Caf6  Hasselbacken 
tomorrow.  A  band  with  over  one  hundred  instruments  is 
to  play,  and  after  that  we  are  ready  to  leave  Stockholm," 
said  Tot. 

Jones  and  Tot  had  been  figuring  up  the  time. 

"It  is  June,  Tot,  you  are  the  only  one  I  can  rely  upon 
to  follow  out  the  program." 

"Yes,"  said  Tot,  smiling,  "I  like  to  rush  ahead,  Tm  with 
you.  At  the  rate  we  are  going  I  am  afraid  the  three 
years  will  be  over  before  we  see  half  the  world.  As  for 
buildings  and  museums,  I  think  we  have  seen  enough. 
Boats,  Mr.  Jones,  give  us  more  boats." 

*^less  your  heart,"  said  Jones,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "I 
don't  know  how  I  can  get  Mrs.  Stubbs  to  go  through  the 
Gota  Canal,  though,  on  our  way  to  Copenhagen.     The 
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steamer  is  a  small,  chuBky-looking  thing,  and  worst  of  all, 
it  is  called  'Venus/    Won't  she  kick  when  she  sees  it !" 

Tot  assured  Jones  she  would  aid  him  by  appearing  to  be 
delighted.    The  following  day  all  were  ready. 


llliATIilt   IN  THE  TIVyLI,  C'Ul'ESHAUKN 


"Oh,  what  a  lovely  little  boat,"  sang  the  girls  in  chorus 
as  they  gazed  on  "Venus."  The  Captain  was  good  na- 
tured.  He  came  fom-ard  and  made  himself  agreeable  and 
the  scenery  compensated  for  any  of  Venus'  shorteomingB. 
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After  three  days  through  small  lakes  and  canals  so  narrow 
that  Venus  could  just  squeeze  through,  the  fields  were 
beautiful  and  the  girls  frequently  got  off  the  boat  and 
picked  flowers,  walking  along  and  catching  up  at  the  next 
stop.  The  locks  and  the  falls  were  interesting,  and  finally 
Gottenburg  came  in  view.  Somebody  told  Maitland  there 
were  only  two  things  to  be  seen  in  Copenhagen,  the  Tivoli 
and  the  Palace.  The  Tivoli  is  the  life  of  the  Capital  at 
nigTit. 

"It  is  a  two-day  place,"  said  Jones. 

"Three,  Mr.  Jones,  for  I  have  a  slight  backache  from 
the  peculiar  shape  of  that  berth  on  board  the  Venus.  My 
back  is  fluted  from  the  slats,"  replied  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "I 
must  get  straightened  out  again." 

To  whiih  Jones  answered  as  cheerfully  as  a  cherub, 
"Three  it  is,  iiiv  dear  Mrs.  Stubbs." 

When  they  were  snugly  ensconced  on  the  train  for  Ber- 
lin, Jones  confided  the  situation  to  Tot.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was 
quietly  dozing  in  the  corner  of  the  compartment  and  the 
others  were  reading. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "we  left  New  York  in  November. 
We  must  be  back  in  November  if  we  remain  three  vears. 

ft/ 

Think  of  the  long  trips  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  America  we  have  yet  to  make." 

"Great  Scott!  I  had  forgotten  South  America  alto- 
gether. Rush  it,"  replied  Tot,  "I  like  to  be  on  board 
ships." 

Jones  nodded  reflectively.  ^^Ve'll  be  obliged  to  spend 
a  couple  of  months  in  Berlin  and  Dresden,  where  all  the 
museums  and  art  galleries  are." 
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Tot  sighed.  "Take  mc  for  plenty  of  drives  and  rides, 
won't  you  ?  I  am  so  tired  of  museums.  They  are  all  alike 
and  haven^t  we  seen  all  the  old  masters  yet?  Did  any  of 
them  get  away?" 

"Better  say  nothing/'  whispered  Jones.  "Mrs.  Stubbs 
may  get  through  sooner  than  we  expect." 
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OBBUANY — EMOLAN  D — IBELAND 

"See  what  'CassellV  has  to  say  about  the  sights  of  Ber- 
lin," said  Mrs,  Stubbs  a  little  later. 

"When  time  ia  limited,"  read  Belle,  "walk  through  the 
Linden  past  the  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great,  cross 

the  Seh loss-bridge  to  the  palace  and  the  museumB." 
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Jones  sli rugged  his  shoulders. 

"See  monuniont  of  Frederic  William  III,  Tliiergarten, 
Konigs  IMatz  witli  the  monument  of  Victory,  Ai'senal, 
Industrial  Museum" 

^faitland  took  a  long  hreath  and  looked  imploringly  at 
Jones. 

"Hohonzollern  ^luseum'' "Ugh !" 

"Ethnogra])liical   Museum'' "My!" 

"Natural  History  Museum'' "Dear  me!" 

"And  the  MausoUnim" "At  last  rest." 

"Natural  result,"  whispered  Jones;  "we  w^ill  die  at  the 
end." 

Jones,  however,  was  agreeahly  disappointed,  for  they  all 
enjoyed  Berlin,  with  its  theatres,  cafes  and  fascinating 
music. 

"We  leave  Anhalt  Station  for  Dresden,"  remarked  Jones. 
"It  is  the  hest  express  and  makes  the  one  hundred  and 
ci<rht  miles  in  three  hours." 

"Pshaw,  the  ()])era  houses  are  closed,"  exclaimed  Belle, 
regretfully. 

"Never  mind,  dear,  there  are  plenty  of  other  things  to 
see,"  said  Mrs.  Stuhhs,  "the  Venetian  masters  and  the 
porcelain  collections  of  15,000  pieces  of  Dresden,  Sevres 
and  Oriental  wares.     Open  daily." 

Jones  knew  ^Irs.  Stul>l)s  would  go  through  the  old  mas- 
ters fast  enough.  There  w^as  a  limit,  he  decided,  to  even 
her  capacity,  and  he  set  that  limit  at  two  weeks.  He  was 
correc^t  in  his  surmise  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  Tot  said, 
"I  helieve  they  are  all  perfectly  satisfied  to  resume  the 
journey." 
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Boss  wns  riding  bcsiili;  them  on  a  very  easy  gaitcd 
puny  and  ^iaitlaml  and  Belle  followed  in  a  victoria. 

"I  want  oni'  drowinf;  room  and  five  entire  Bcctions," 
»iid  Jontis  111  tJie  railway  ticket  olliue. 

"I'ulliiian  ?■■'  nsketl  the  clerk. 


■"Yej-,  ovcry  tiiiio,"  said  .loncs. 

Jlrs.  Stnlilis  \vli^i  riM'onciltil.  She  liud  sfcn  all  the  ln-st 
there  Wi\f.  iniliiditig  the  SisUiie  Madonna,  Corrog^io's  l-a 
Xottc  and  TitinnV  Trihute  Honey,  and  several  cliotco 
works  of  Murillo,  Uurer,  Tunier,  Veronese,     She  was  su- 
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preraely  satisfied.  She  would  go  now  to  the  moon  or  any 
other  tranquil  resort  Mr.  Jones  might  suggest. 

"We  have  the  sleeper  engaged  to  Paris,  five  sections  and 
one  drawing  room,  the  drawing  room  for  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Byson,  where  you  can  rest  comfortably,  and  one  section  for 
each  of  the  others.** 

"You  are  always  thoughtful,  Mr.  Jones." 

Paris  was  hot  and  deserted  and  in  a  few  days  Jones 
said,  "Let  us  go  over  to  London." 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Metropole  Jones  found  that 
the  passage  tickets  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  had 
ordered  by  mail  were  awaiting  him. 

Jones  and  Maitland  visited  the  best  recommended  garage 
and  after  considerable  argument  as  to  the  safety  and  speed 
of  various  kinds  of  vehicles  finally  decided  to  engage  for 
two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  four,  a  couple  of  beautiful 
new  French  gasoline  autos  with  wide  seats.  "Mrs.  Stubbs, 
you  know,"  said  Jones,  "and  one  of  the  girls  will  fully 
occupy  one  seat.  We  will  need  only  one  chauffeur,"  he 
remarked  dryly ;  "I  have  had  lots  of  experience  and  this 
machine  is  verv  like  mine." 

Tt  was  a  clear,  sunny  morning,  and  Trafalgar  Square 
was  alive  with  people.  I'wo  l)right  red,  two-seated  touring 
cars  were  awaiting  them  at  the  entrance.  All  manner  of 
men  were  hastening  to  their  various  employments.  A 
never  ending  line  of  buses  wheeled  along  the  thorough- 
fares, while  the  noisy  announcements  as  to  their  destina- 
tions filled  the  air  with  Cockney  lingo.  Newsboys  shouted 
the  names  of  the  morning  papers  and  peddlers  and  street 
fakers  with  one  eye  always  on  the  police  sought  business 
amid  the  tumult. 
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It  was  agreed  that  Maitland,  Belle,  Mrs.  Byson  and  the 
chauffeur,  whose  name  was  Edwards,  should  lead  the  pro- 
cession in  one  motor,  while  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Bess,  her 
favorite,  should  occupy  the  rear  seat  of  number  two,  of 
which  Jones  was  the  chauffeur.  Mr.  Jones  and  Tot,  his 
chief  assistant  and  aide-de-camp,  occupied  the  front  seat. 
Maitland  was  to  be  guide  and  general  manager  of  the 
trip.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  to  have  the  right  to  modify  the 
speed  of  the  machines  whenever  she  thought  nwessary. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  a  very  diminutive  and  officious  person, 
and  regarded  an  automobile  as  the  "hinvention  of  the 
hage.'*  He  had  in  his  early  days  been  known  as  the  West 
End  champion  bantam  lightweight,  but  retired  from  the 
ring  and  had  since  that  time  been  associated  with  bicycle 
training  schools  and  latterly  with  automobiles.  He  was 
fifty  years  old  and  his  little  head  was  as  round  and  smooth 
as  a  billiard  ball.  He  dropped  his  *^iV'  when  they  were 
necessary  to  form  a  word  and  added  that  important  letter 
when  according  to  the  rules  of  orthography  it  was  alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

"Hany  thing  you  like,  sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Jones.  "Hi 
can  fix  hany  kind  of  break,  tire,  puncture,  run  a  petroleum 
or  a  helectric.  Hi've  served  my  time,  sir,  in  and  about 
motors  ever  since  they  was  hin vented,  sir,"  and  he  went  on 
and  told  Mr.  Jones  of  numerous  accidents  "ee  ad  been  hin." 
"Know  the  country,  sir?  I  should  say  so;  been  every- 
where. In  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Scotland  and  Hire- 
land,  sir." 

"The  first  stop,"  remarked  Maitland,  "is  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,"  as  they  sped  cautiously  down  the  busy 
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street,  leaving  the  porters  and  bellboys  gazing  after  them 
and  wondering  *'what  a  queer  lot  Americans  are/' 

"East  Croydon/'  sang  out  Tot.  **We  have  gone  ten 
miles." 

This  district  was  thickly  dotted  with  country  homes  and 
pretty  gardens. 

"]?edhill  Junction/'  said  Maitland.  "We  will  keep  along 
the  road  next  the  railroad.  A  broken  tire  mav  make  Mrs. 
Stubbs  abandon  the  trip  and  take  a  train." 

"No,  indeed/'  replied  ^Irs.  Ryson.  "She  is  fond  of 
touring  this  way  through  the  country.  If  she  sees  a  cathe- 
dral, however,  we  will  have  to  come  to  a  dead  stop,  for  she 
will  certainly  desire  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  inside." 

"Twcntv-two  miles  alreadv/'  said  Belle.  "Yes,  next  we 
come  to  Throe  Bridges,  wbere  we  stop  for  luncheon.  It 
is  onlv  seven  miles  further  alon^." 

"We  will  put  up  at  the  Queen's  Head,"  said  Maitland, 
when  they  reached  Brighton.  '"We  have  gone  fifty-one 
miles. 

"Only  a  short  run,  wasn't  it  ?''  said  Belle. 

"We  have  really  sauntered  along/'  said  Maitland.  "At 
no  time  did  we  go  over  twenty-four  miles  an  hour.  We 
can  make  a  mile  a  minute  if  pushed." 

"Don't  push  it!"  replied  ^Irs.  Stubbs.  "Twenty  miles 
an  hour  is  quite  fast  enough  for  me,  I  assure  you !" 

'^I'he  next  morning  p]d wards  had  the  motors  ready  earl}'. 
They  were  polished  up  as  bright  as  a  new  coin  and  shone 
resj)lendent  as  they  both  darted  away  from  the  Queen's 
Head  under  the  curious  gaze  of  a  lot  of  newcomers  from 
London. 

^Oh,  the  beautiful  English  meadows!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 


i<i 
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Byson,  as  they  sped  along.  "Now,  indeed,  1  ain  com- 
mencing to  enjoy  the  real  charm  of  England." 

"Wind-mills!  scores  of  them  along  here.  I  want  to 
sketch  one  for  a  scene  I  am  trying  to  paint,"  said  Belle. 

As  they  stopped  at  Worthing  for  a  few  minutes,  Tot 
w^hispered  to  Captain  Maitland,  re(|uesting  him  that  when 
they  got  to  a  smooth,  safe  road,  to  "let  them  go !" 

"All  right !"  replied  the  Captain.  "1  will  tell  the  chauf- 
feur. You  must  get  Bess  to  engage  Mrs.  Stubbs  in  a 
lively  confab  or  she  may  jump  out." 

"We  will  have  lunch  at  Iligbdown  Hill,  five  miles  along 
to  the  northwest,"  said  Maitland. 

"  'ighdown  "ill,"  remarked  Mr.  Edwards.  "They  know 
good  heatin'  at  'ighdown  'ill." 

"^fost  magnificent  view  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Byson.  "Wliy, 
I  really  Ixjlieve  I  am  growing  enthusiastic.  Did  you  ever 
see  me  so  impressed  by  scenery?" 

"You  cannot  praise  it  too  much  for  me,"  replied  the 
Captain. 

Belle  was  seated  with  the  cliauffeur,  while  Mrs.  Bvson 

ft' 

enjoyed  an  interesting  conversation  with  Maitland  respect- 
ing the  country  homes  of  England. 

"  "God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town,'  is 
Cowper's  idea,"  said  Maitland,  "and  he  was  correct." 

A  tire  collapsed  on  the  road  and  a  curious  crowd  of 
farmers  surrounded  them  and  laughed  and  jeered  at  the 
accident. 

"Allers  a-breakin'  down,"  said  one. 

"Dashed  if  I'd  own  such  a  fule  thing,"  said  another, 
coming  up  and  making  a  peculiar  face  at  Mr.  Edwards. 
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Mr.  Edwards  paid  no  attention  either  to  the  remark  or  the 
facial  contortion. 

"Drat  the  machines,  anyhow/'  continued  the  tall  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  offend  Mr.  Edwards.  "They 
be  ruining  the  country.'*  Still  Mr.  Edwards  never  looked 
up. 

"It's  little  idiots  like  thoo  who  go  whollopin'  round  the 
countr}^  raisin'  the  dust  and  scarin'  our  bosses,"  continued 
tlie  farmer  as  the  others  flocked  about,  evidently  pleased  at 
his  remark. 

"Now  look  'ere,"  said  Mr.  Edwards,  as  the  man  came 
closer.     "What  bar  you  a-lookin'  fur,  me  man,  a  scrap  ?" 

"Scrap !"  they  all  yelled,  laughing  at  the  diminutive 
chauffeur  and  making  comparisons  as  to  size  and  weight. 
The  man  opened  his  rather  capacious  mouth  and  laughed, 
"Scrap  with  thoo,  thoo  little  cock-sparrow.  I  could  throw 
thee  half  a  mile  high  over  yon  fence,"  and  again  they  all 
laughed.  The  ladies  got  out  of  the  foremost  motor  and 
this  caused  the  small  crowd  to  stand  back  a  minute.  Mr. 
Edwards  w^as  losing  his  temper.  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
cap  and  handed  them  to  Maitland,  who  was  also  standing 
his  ground  and  who  had  just  remarked  to  Edwards,  *Tiet 
me  handle  this  fellow,  I  am  nearer  his  size."  At  this 
remark  a  cunning  smile  swept  over  Edwards'  face.  He 
shook  his  head.  Mrs.  Stubbs  insisted  that  they  move  on, 
and  tried  to  stop  the  altercation.  Mr.  Edwards,  however, 
was  squaring  himself  about  the  tall  man.  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  bystanders.  Then  Mr.  Edwards  stopped 
and  looking  about  him,  said,  "Is  this  to  be  fair  play?" 
^TTes,  fair  play,"  they  all  shouted  in  derision  as  well  as  in 
unison.    ^TTou  mean  it?"  said  Edwards.     *^e  will  get 
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fair  play/*  said  Maitland  to  Jones  with  a  determined  look. 
"Please  ask  the  ladies  to  stand  back.  Edwards  will  do 
him  up  in  no  time.** 

Mr.  Edwards  again  sparred  about,  jumping  back  now 
and  then  on  one  foot.  The  fanner  laughed  at  his  antics. 
"If  I  hit  thoo,  Fd  kill."  "Don't  be  afraid  of  that,  come 
on,*'  said  Edwards  as  he  reached  his  rather  long  left  arm 
forward  and  hit  the  fellow  a  vicious  blow  between  the  eyes. 
The  farmer  swung  a  fearful  right  round-hander  at  the 
little  spherical  topnut  of  Mr.  Edwards,  which  that  gentle- 
man ducked,  and  the  farmer,  missing  the  blow,  staggered 
forward.  ^Maitland  pressed  forward.  "Stand  back,''  said 
a  farmer,  rather  hotly.  "Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid,"  re- 
plied Maitland.  "There  is  no  occasion  for  interference." 
Tot  had  left  the  others  under  a  tree  at  the  roadside  and 
had  come  forward  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  licr  mother, 
and  stood  beside  Maitland,  watching  every  movement  of  tlie 
scientific  Mr.  Edwards.  Before  the  farmer  liad  recovered 
from  the  sharp  blow  Mr.  Edwards  jumped  fully  a  foot  off 
the  ground  and  planted  a  stinging  cut  on  the  farmer's 
cheek  which  brought  the  blood.  The  crowd  were  amazed. 
"Let  him  have  it !  I-.et  him  have  it !"  they  shouted  to  their 
friend.  The  tall  farmer  made  several  desperate  lunges  at 
Edwards  in  response,  but  the  blows,  terrific  as  they  were, 
glanced  off  the  little  billiard  ball  shaped  head  and  pro- 
duced only  a  couple  of  slight  red  marks.  He  ducked  and 
ducked  his  little  cocoanut  continuously  and  twisted  it  from 
one  side  to  another.  Notwithstanding  the  farmer  rained 
down  blows  upon  him  like  a  shower,  Mr.  Edwards'  little 
smooth  head  bobbed  up  serenely  without  receiving  a  single 
direct  blow.    The  farmer  was  puffing  for  wind ;  Maitland's 
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eyes  flashed  fire  as  the  big  man's  blow  after  blow  missed 
the  chauffeur.  Mr.  Edwards  having  received  a  thorough 
and  brilliant  education  upon  the  manly  art  of  self-defense 
and  being  naturally  endowed  with  much  wit  in  this  direc- 
tion, permitted  the  big  slasher  to  pound  away. 

At  last  Mr.  Edwards  decided  to  "wind  hup  the  hevent." 
lie  swung  a  vicious  blow  into  the  region  of  the  ''solar 
plexus"  and  the  farmer  grunted  and  leaned  forw^ard.  He 
was  hurt  badly.  Then  Mr.  Edwards  coolly  arose  to  the 
occasion,  and  tapping  him  gently  on  the  nose  with  his  left 
as  a  blind,  followed  with  a  most  powerful  straight  poke 
from  the  shoulder  with  his  right,  which  hit  the  farmer 
again  in  the  solar  plexus  and  seemed  to  go  half  a  foot  into 
him.  As  the  farmer  was  about  to  fall  he  turned  on  his 
loft  foot  and  stumbled;  then  Edwards,  quick  as  a  flash, 
landed  throe  stunning  blows  in  rapid  succession  on  the 
farmer's  face  and  again  added  an  upper  cut  on  the  chin. 
The  tall  man  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  discontent.  Tot  grabbed  Edwards'  arm  un- 
consciously. "Good !"  she  said.  "That  was  right."  To 
which  the  chauffeur  smiled  with  his  peculiar  cunning  little 
mouth. 

"Oh,  there's  a  way  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing  if  you 
know  'ow.  Miss,"  he  said  to  Tot,  putting  on  his  coat  and 
cap.  The  crowd  moved  slowly  away.  The  farmer  regained 
his  feet  again  in  a  minute  and  tried  to  make  a  rush  at 
Edwards,  but  as  Mr.  Edwards  held  his  hands  up,  the 
farmer  changed  his  mind  and  sat  down  by  the  hedge  to 
rest. 

"That's  the  only  fight  we'll  'ave,  Miss,''  said  Mr.  Ed- 
wards.    "I  'ope  the  Missus  will  not  be  annoyed." 
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Mr.  Jones  broke  up  the  conversation  by  saying,  "Ixjt  us 
be  going.  Tomorrow  we  cross  the  St.  Georges  Channel  to 
Dublin.  Dublin  is  a  beautiful  city,  but  we  will  only  ride 
around  a  day  or  two  there." 

"Hireland  is  the  boss  country  for  good  roads,"  said  ^Ir. 
Edwards,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face.  "Hall 
hover  the  blooniin^  land  the  roads  is  hexcellent  for 
motoring." 

After  leaving  Tullamore,  one  day's  run  from  Dublin, 
they  made  for  the  famous  Shannon  Kiver.  Jones  an- 
nounced, *'We  stop  at  Limerick  the  second  night.  After 
that  we  will  journey  on  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney." 

*'Hurrah  for  the  Lakes  of  Killarney!"  yelled  the  girls 
as  the  red  cars  flew  along  the  smooth  road  at  a  terrific 
pace.  Tot  and  Bess  declared  they  would  stay  around  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  for  one  week.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  make  their  stay  shorter  and  Mr.  Jones  had  to  give  in. 

The  odd  superstitions  of  tlie  old  boatmen  who  row  the 
tourists  about  on  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  girls.  These  men  were  clad  in  white  suits  with 
blue  trimmings  and  seemed  to  lit  the  scenery.  They  had 
grown  up  with  the  beliefs  incident  to  the  mountains  and 
lakes.  Their  quaint  stories  possess  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion. Passing  some  rocks  upon  which  the  form  of  a  deer 
is  traced,  the  old  boatman  who  pulled  the  stroke  oar  told 
Tot,  *'That,  Miss,  is  the  deer  that  the  O'Donohue  shoots 
every  sivin  years." 

"Where  does  Mr.  O'Donohue  live?"  inquired  Bess. 

"Faith,  ^liss,  an'  he  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
He  comes  to  the  surface  every  sivin  years." 
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'^I  seen  him^  Miss/'  said  another  boatman^  quite  a  young 
man. 

"Indade  you  nivir  did,  but  your  auld  body  did,"  remarked 
the  aged  boatman.     The  young  man  smiled. 

"What  do  you  mean  V^  asked  Tot. 

*^\Tien  a  boatman  on  the  lakes.  Miss,  gets  to  be  over 
eighty,  he  don't  die;  he  goes  down  in  the  wather  and  then 
comes  up  a  young  man  entoirly,  and  young  Kelly  there  in 
the  boat  has  been  made  over.  I  knew  young  Kelly  when 
he-  was  over  eighty.'' 

Tot  looked  very  serious.  "Do  you  all  believe  this?" 
asked  Tot,  staring  at  them. 

"Faitli,  and  it's  true,  every  word  of  it,"  said  the  old 
boatman,  and  all  the  other  boatmen  nodded  their  heads 
confirmatively. 

**Tell  us  some  more,''  replied  Tot. 

Tlie  week  was  up.  They  had  had  a  beautiful  time, 
especially  the  girls,  rowing  about  the  lakes  and  walking 
through  Dunlo's  Gap,  hearing  the  remarkable  echo  made 
by  the  firing  of  a  cannon  in  the  Gap  and  passing  the  cot- 
tage supposed  to  have  l)een  once  occupied  by  Kate  Kearney. 
A  descendant  of  Kate's  played  the  violin,  and  Jones,  Mait- 
land  and  the  girls  danced  with  the  rest  at  the  door  of  a 
little  rest  house,  which  greatly  amused  Mrs.  Stubbs.  Tot 
borrowed  a  violin  and  demonstrated  that  she  could  play 
an  Irish  reel  as  well  as  the  descendant  of  Miss  Kearney. 

Kissing  the  famous  stone  in  Blarney  Castle  is  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking.  The  girls  persisted 
and  with  the  services  of  two  guides  and  the  strong  arm  of 
Maitland  they  were  permitted  to  make  the  attempt.  "It 
was  down  on  yon  tree,"  said  one  of  the  guides,  "that  a 
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young  man  fell  at  one  time  and  broke  his  neck  trying  to 
kiss  the  stone,  but  we  will  hold  you  so  safely  there  will  be 
no  danger/* 

The  stone  is  several  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ruined 
wall  and  one  must  lean  over  several  feet,  hanging  on  to  a 
small  ladder,  to  kiss  it.  The  feat  accomplished  by  the 
juvenile  members  of  the  party,  they  sped  on  to  Queenstown 
and  Cork  Harbor.  As  they  journeyed  along  through  this 
beautiful  country  Mrs.  Stubbs  remarked,  "Every  view  is  a 
perfect  picture;  the  roads  and  hedges  have  a  finished  ap- 
pearance; the  bridges  are  thoroughly  artistic;  the  green 
fields,  trees  and  shrubbery  so  beautiful,  and  the  romantic 
vales,  with  here  and  there  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  create 
scones  always  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Dear  old  Ireland,  I  will  come  back  to  this  de- 
lightful country  some  time  and  spend  months,  instead  of 
days.     Mr.  Jones,  you  have  rushed  us  too  fast." 

Jones  was  too  busy  to  answer.  He  had  his  field  glass 
and  was  standing  up  in  the  automobile.  He  sang  out, 
"Isn't  it  magnificent,  Maitland?"  The  cars  had  stopped 
at  the  summit  of  a  high  incline  overlooking  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world.  It  could  shelter  all  the  war- 
ships of  England,  Maitland  said. 

After  dinner  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  they  took  a  ride  out 
in  the  country.  As  they  passed  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
called  Belvelly,  they  decided  to  ascend  the  tower.  The 
door  was  locked  and  the  driver  of  a  jaunting  car  directed 
them  to  a  residence  on  the  Smith-Barry  Estate.  A  woman 
appeared  at  the  door.  "I'm  expecting  the  proprietor  home 
soon,"  she  said  to  Jones,  with  a  half -frightened  look  on  her 
face.     "But  it  is  no  harm — I'll  let  the  little  boy  go  with 
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you  and  open  the  gate.''  The  little  bright-faced  fellow 
was  covered  with  rags.  Jones  asked  him,  *^Vhy  don't  you 
save  your  money  and  get  a  new  suit  of  clothes?^'  "Save 
money,"  said  tlie  boy  laughing,  "it's  the  high  rent,  sir,  that 
keeps  us  ragged."  Jones  discovered  that  the  boy's  father 
rented  ten  acres  of  land  at  four  pounds  per  acre  or  $200 
per  year.  "We  have  to  sell  all  our  pigs  and  chickens," 
said  the  boy,  "to  pay  the  rent." 

"That's  it,"  said  Jones,  that's  it;  rags  and  high  rent. 
One  could  rent  such  land  in  America  for  fifty  cents  an 
aero  per  year." 

Jones  gave  the  boy  enough  to  buy  him  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  the  little  fellow,  looking  up  with  grateful  eyes,  re- 
marked, "(lod  l)less  you,  sir;  I'll  have  the  Sunday  suit  I've 
often  (lioanit  al)out.'' 

"The  day  will  come,"  said  Jones,  soliloquizing,  "when 
the  landed  estates  of  Ireland  will  be  divided  among  the 
people.  Great  industries  will  be  established,  manufactur- 
ing will  1)0  (lovelo])e(l  around  Cork  Harbor  and  the  other 
great  harlxH's  of  the  country.  ^I  ill  ions  will  be  invested 
by  Aniei'i(an  and  European  financiers,  and  Ireland  will 
come  to  the  front  as  being  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  countries  of  the 
world." 

After  a  long  altercation  lx?tween  ^Ir.  Edwards  and  the 
agent  of  the  freight  steamer  bound  for  London  as  to  the 
danger  of  gasoline  being  brought  on  board  ship,  it  was 
finally  conceded  by  the  agent  when  the  motor  cars  were 
minus  gasoline  and  other  explosives  they  were  safe  objects 
for  transportation. 

The  captain,  a  genial  old  gentleman,  said,  *We  have 
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ample  accommodations  for  you  all  on  board  for  London. 
We  leave  Queenstown  tonight." 

"This  is  splendid,"  answered  Jones,  "because  then  we 
car  see  to  the  safe  return  of  the  cars.  They  are  valued  at 
$8,000  each  and  we  are  on  a  bond  to  return  them." 


.KALGAU  StJL'AUK 


The  trip  on  the  liuge  freighter,  called  the  "Ijondon- 
derry,"  with  cabins  fitted  up  for  a  dozen  or  more  passen- 
gers, proved  mo^t  enjoyable. 

Arriving  at  London,  Mr,  Edwards  and  the  two  red  motor 
cars,  assisted  by  Jones  and  llkfaitland,  were  returned  to  the 
garage. 
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It  was  decided  to  make  the  long  promised  visit  to  Bed- 
ford Castle.  The  duchess  was  now  in  good  health  and 
anxious  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Byson  whispered  to  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
"1  have  unpacked  that  valuable  India  camel's  hair  shawl 
you  raved  so  much  about.     I  will  present  it  to  her/* 

"Oh,  that's  a  lovely  idea/'  said  Mrs.  Stubbs.  "It  is  a 
dream.     The  prettiest  pattern  I  ever  saw  in  my  life/' 

They  all  enjoyed  their  visit  to  Bedford  Castle.  The 
girls  roamed  about  the  place;  the  elderly  ladies  chatted 
together,  while  Maitland  and  Jones  with  some  new-found 
friends  went  riding  almost  daily.  The  duchess  was 
charmed  with  the  India  shawl. 

''1  had  one  when  a  girl,"  she  said,  ^^ut  the  thread  was 
not  good  and  it  has  long  since  fallen  to  pieces." 

The  duchess,  who  belonged  to  one  of  those  good,  old 
English  families,  always  fond  of  entertainment,  hated  to 
have  them  take  their  departure  and  made  them  promise 
faitlifully  that  whenever  they  visited  London  they  would 
run  out  to  Bedford. 

"The  duchess  is  the  dearest  old  lady  I  ever  met,"  said 
Mrs.  Byson.  "When  I  showed  her  the  shawl  and  said, 
'This  is  yours,'  tears  came  to  her  eyes.  One  seldom  meets 
such  a  charming  and  intelligent,  dear,  old  lady/ 


» 
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"The  TJmgeni,  a  well  built,  safe  and  powerful  ship,  has 
splendid  amidship  accommodation  for  cabin  passengers. 
Electric  lights,  bells,  refrigerators,  ladies^  boudoir,  smoking 
room.  All  modern  appliances,  high  class  cuisine  and  a 
piano,"  Belle  read  from  a  circular. 
^Xo  brass  band  ?"  inquired  Tot. 

^Xo,  we  will  be  the  band  when  one  is  needed,"  replied 
Bess. 

"Say,  Bess,  will  you  ever  get  tired  of  traveling?''  asked 
Tot,  earnestly 

"Xo,  and  I  don't  think  you  will,  either,'^  answered  Bess. 

"The  ship  appears  thoroughly  comfortable,"  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  who  was  the  first  to  be  piloted  along  the  gangway. 

"They  no  doubt  know  what  good  cooking  is,"  said  Mait- 
land,  "because  the  wealthy  Englishmen  who  take  these 
voyages  will  not  stand  an  inferior  table.'' 

The  day  arrived  and  away  sped  the  Umgeni  for  the  far- 
away South.  There  were  only  a  few  passengers  on  board. 
Several  families  residing  in  Cape  Town  who  had  been 
visiting  friends  in  England,  a  sprinkling  of  military  men 
and  several  merchants  who  had  visited  Paris  and  London 
to  purchase  goods.     There  were  only  two  young  ladies  on 
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board  that  Tot  could  discover  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  matronly  governess  and  their  father. 

"Very  fair  lot/'  said  Maitland. 

"Yes,"  replied  Jones,  "above  tlie  average.  I  think  we 
are  all  right  in  that  respect." 

"There  is  an  indescribable  air  about  ships  engaged  in 
long  sea  voyages,  an  air  of  tranquility,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Stubbs;  "there  is  no  rush,  no  hurry,  no  stampeding  and 
worrying  about  whether  you  are  going  to  catch  a  train  or 
another  ship.  I  like  it,"  and  she  sank  back  in  her  steamer 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  comfort. 

"We  will  sight  land  part  of  the  time,"  said  the  captain, 
a  genial,  sun-tanned  old  fellow,  "and  we  arc  very  apt  at 
this  season  of  the  vcar  to  have  remarkablv  fme  weather." 

Tot  noticed  in  front  of  the  staterooms  of  the  young 
ladies  a  guitar  case,  and  a  package  shaped  like  a  mandolin. 

"Good,"  she  said  to  Bess,  "they  play,  and  when  we  are 
better  acfjuaintcd  we  will  have  some  fun." 

Days  passed  on ;  the  French  coast,  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
the  long  line  of  Africa,  through  the  Canary  Islands  down 
to  Cape  Verde.  Day  after  day  and  the  same  sound  of  the 
engine  and  the  same  smooth  sea.  The  young  ladi(»s  were 
the  daughters  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Cape  Town,  who 
had  accompanied  their  father  on  a  visit  to  England.  They 
were  accomplished  and  sang  and  played  various  musical 
instruments.  The  second  dav  out  Tot  and  Bess  had  broken 
the  ice  and  on  the  third  dav  thev  were  firm  friends.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  read  novels  and  books  of  travel. 
An  odd  entertainment  was  given  by  the  sailors,  which 
proved  amusing.  "Crossing  the  Line,"  it  is  called.  The 
passengers  sat  about  the  warm  canvas-covered  decks,  seek- 
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ing  shady  nooks  and  trying  to  keep  cool.  A  few  wind 
storms  were  encountered,  but  nothing  serious,  and  one 
sunny  day  the  white  buildings  of  Cape  Town  came  in 
view.  The  captain  said  they  could  enjoy  themselves  here. 
The  war  was  over.  Maitland  told  them  to  remain  on 
board  until  he  went  up  to  the  hotel  and  engaged  rooms. 
The  captain  gave  them  a  farewell  luncheon.  Lillie  and 
Nellie  Burgess  invited  Bess  and  Tot  to  spend  a  couple  of 
days  with  them  at  their  home. 

"We  are  a  long  distance  from  New  York,"  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  "probably  as  far  as  we  can  get  in  this  world." 

"You  see,  when  we  go  westerly  from  here  we  are  on 
the  way  around  the  world  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia," 
said  Jones.  "We  certainly  ought  to  see  the  Argentine  He- 
public.  Crossing  South  America  from  Montevideo  we 
make  a  halt  at  Buenos  Ayres,  which  lies  across  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata  about  120  miles.  There  is  a  good 
railroad  across  part  of  the  country  to  Valparaiso,  the 
Great  Western,  Buenos  Ayres  &  Pacific  Bailroad.  That 
will  be  a  grand  trip." 

"I  wonder  what  poor  Mr.  Stubbs  is  doing  now.  I  don't 
suppose  he  has  the  faintest  idea  where  we  are.  The  last 
time  I  wrote  him  was  from  St.  Petersburg." 

"Write  him  now,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "to  meet  us  in  San 
Francisco  on  Christmas  day." 

Cape  Town  contained  many  British  soldiers  and  the 
streets  were  thronged  from  morning  until  night  with 
Kaffirs  and  coolies,  carts  and  wagons.  It  is  a  great  mar- 
ket place  for  home  produce.  The  harbor  is  filled  with 
local  ships  and  steamers  from  Europe  and  India,  which 
pass  along  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  continent. 
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As  tliev  drove  out  to  leave  the  girls  at  the  Burgess  resi- 
dence they  were  all  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  countn-. 

"We  will  soon  ])e  headed  for  home,"  said  Jones. 

"Iloine/'  said  Tot,  amazed.     "What  is  home  to  this?" 

"We  have  quite  a  time  yet,"  he  replied. 

The  trip  from  C-ape  Town  to  Montevideo  was  uneventful. 
The  Van  Diemen  was  a  steamer  engaged  for  a  special  cargo 
and  Ihero  were  only  four  other  passengers.  They  were 
mcTchants  who  represented  part  of  the  cargo  on  board. 
The  girls  practically  had  the  deck  to  themselves  and  enjoyed 
the  twelve  days'  cruise. 
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IKALAND  AND  AUHTltALIA 


"Here  we  are  at  last,  girls,  in  Montevideo,  Soutli  Amer- 
ica," remarked  5[r.  Jones. 

"This  city,"  said  the  c-aptain  of  the  ship,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  hy,  "has  grown  wonderfully  of  lato.  Population 
is  now  over  350,000.     It  is  indei'd  a  grand  harhor." 

Tot  noticed  along  the  shore  an  odd-looking  tower.  The 
captain  explainetl  that  it  was  a  niirador,  or  watdi  tower, 
from  whicJi  the  merchants  used  to  look  for  incoming  ships. 
Upon  eniharking  they  found  a  heautitul  city,  streets  well 
paved  and  built  up,  and  tramways  running  in  every 
direction. 

"Now,  this  is  something  like  a  city,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"See  how  clean  the  streets  are." 

As  he  looked  over  a  small  publication  he  saw  there  were 
a  great  many  beautiful  theatres  that  could  lie  visited  dur- 
ing their  stay,  and  as  they  had  been  a  long  time  on  boaid 
ship  they  decided  to  pass  the  time  in  this  manner. 

Buenos  Ayrcs,  only  a  few  miles  away,  was  reached  by 
train,  and  Mattland  remarked,  "This  is  an  immense 
metropolis.  They  claim  to  haie  1,"J5(),000  people  hero, 
and  it  is  up-to-dato  in  evei'y  way.  Did  you  see  tlic  ladies 
on  the  streets?" 
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•'Indeed  I  did/'  answered  Mrs.  Stubbs,  "and  their  cos- 
tumes were  equal  to  any  in  the  world/' 

'*This  is  the  location  of  a  great  modern  theatre/'  said 
Belle.     "It  covers  an  entire  block.     We  will  see  it." 

"They  call  this/'  said  Maitland,  "the  Paris  of  South 
America.  Its  architecture  and  broad  avenues  and  plazas 
suggest  Paris. 

"Theatro  Colon,  the  theatre  Bulle  refers  to,  is  one  of  the 
grand  opera  houses  of  the  world.'' 

"How  little  we  hear  of  South  America,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Stubbs.  "It  is  indeed  a  revelation.  Why,  the  streets  of 
this  city  are  simply  superb." 

Jones  and  ^laitland  devoted  one  afternoon  to  visiting  the 
great  docks.  The  Hio  de  la  Plata  penetrates  into  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  J*araguay,  and  southern  Bolivia,  and  this  is  the 
great  port.  Hiey  say  tliat  one  single  firm  here^owns  over 
two  hundred  vessels. 

"Xow  for  tlie  wonderful  journey  across  the  ^Vndes/'  said 
^Faitland. 

After  an  earlv  breakfast  thev  took  a  comfortable  train 
with  dining  cars  and  sleepers  attached.  Passing  through 
the  great  cattle  randies  and  vast  fields  of  maize  and  wheat, 
Jones  said,  "This  is  like  our  western  states.  Tune  up  the 
banjo,  the  violin  and  guitar,  for  we  are  a  long  way  from 
the  mountains." 

Tlie  following  day  ^lendoza  was  reached.  At  Puente 
del  Inca  the  river  ^fendoza  found  its  way  through  the 
rocks,  leaving  a  ])erfect  natural  bridge.  They  saw  the 
Aconcagua  peak,  over  23,000  feet  high.  At  the  terminal 
of  the  railroad  at  the  time  transfer  had  to  be  made  to 
carriages,  as  the  great  tunnel  was  not  yet  complete.   Jones 
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said,  "It  has  been  mild  in  the  mountains  and  we  can  get 
through  all  right ;  a  heavy  wagon  came  through  yesterday/' 

"The  mountains,  the  mountains,"  sang  out  the  girls. 

Maitland  and  three  girls  occupied  one  carriage,  while 
Jones  and  the  two  ladies  picked  out  an  easy  riding  one, 
with  plenty  of  springs.  Bess  and  Tot  wanted  to  ride  on 
mules.    Mrs.  Byson  said  "No  I" 

While  climbing  slowly  over  the  Andes,  most  magnificent 
views  of  the  grand  peaks  were  spread  before  them.  The 
great  altitude  affected  Mrs.  Byson  slightly,  but  when  Jones 
assured  her  that  mountain  climbers  frequently  ascended 
"several  thousand''  feet  higher  than  they  were,  she  became 
composed  and  stood  the  balance  of  the  journey  without  any 
difficulty.  The  merry  girls  sang  and  laughed  to  their 
hearts'  content  as  their  horses  sniffed  the  rare  mountain  air 
and  plodded  laboriously  along.  Tot  and  Bess  crowded  the 
seat  with  the  driver.  A  fat  woman  with  a  big  basket  sat 
opposite  Belle  and  Maitland.  As  she  spoke  Spanish  only 
she  was  not  a  very  interesting  companion. 

"I  think  sailing  on  a  nice  steamboat  is  preferable  to 
this,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stubbs  as  they  jolted  over  the  rough 
mountain  passes. 

"Valparaiso,"  said  Tot,  "is  where  girls  act  as  street  car 
conductors.    I  think  I  will  try  and  get  a  job  here." 

'^ou  would  then  be  living  in  the  vale  of  paradise,"  said 
Bess,  "for  that  is  what  the  word  ^Valparaiso'  means." 

Upon  arriving  at  the  harbor,  Mr.  Jones  examined  the 
ship  upon  which  they  were  to  sail,  and  reported  that  she 
was  splendidly  fitted  out.  "I  have  looked  her  over.  It  is 
of  the  new  English  line  plying  between  this  port  and 
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Australia.  It  will  leave  here  in  four  days.  She  is  called 
the  Chili." 

"There  are  fifty-six  first  class  passengers,"  said  Belle, 
"I  see  by  the  newspaper.  Girls,  you  are  safe.  There  are 
two  violins  and  a  bass  on  board,  and  there  is  a  troupe  of 
performers,  possibly  a  variety  show." 

"Good,"  replied  Bess;  "we  want  something  lively  now 
as  we  are  on  the  home  trip." 

"Don't  say  that,"  added  Tot. 

"The  Chili  is  well  arranged  for  any  kind  of  weather.  It 
has  bilge  keels,  water-tight  compartments,  is  fireproof,  and 
has  steel  masts,  twin  screws  and  sails  enough  to  bring  her 
into  port  if  tlie  engines  give  out,"  said  Jones.  "We  have 
talked  witli  the  ship's  doctor,  who  is  very  enthusiastic." 

As  the  ship  was  about  to  depart  from  the  harbor,  a 
passenger  hurried  up  the  gangway.  He  carried  an  odd- 
shaped  valise  in  his  hand,  his  white  beard  was  neatly 
trimmed,  his  ruddy  face  aglow  with  die  exercise  of  hurry- 
ing. Jones  looked  over  the  ship's  railing  to  see  the  cause 
of  the  delay  and  recogTiizod  in  the  late  arrival  none  other 
than  the  Philadelphia  fossil. 

"Glad  to  moot  you  again,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  fossil  smiled. 

"For  Xew  Zealand." 

"Yes.  I  have  just  concluded  my  biennial  trip  through 
the  South  American  continent.    Ladies  well?" 

"Quite  so." 

The  fossil  had  been  around  the  world  twice  since  their 
meeting  in  Paris.  He  disliked  the  new  ship,  but  was 
limited  as  to  time.  He  was  due  in  Wellington,  North 
Island,  New  Zealand,  in  twenty  days  and  would  take  the 
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chances.  After  arranging  about  his  berth  the  fossil  had  his 
sea  chair  removed  to  his  favorite  corner  of  the  deck  and  be- 
came non-communicative.  Jones  and  Maitland  plied  him 
with  questions,  but  he  gazed  steadily  on  the  retreating 
shore,  and  answered  only  by  nods  and  slight  shakes  of  his 
weather-beaten  head. 

"Beastly  old  idiot,"  said  Maitland.  "I  would  prefer  to 
let  him  alone." 

"Xo,"  said  Jones,  "we  will  tliaw  the  old  fellow  out.  He 
was  awfullv  nice  to  us  in  Paris." 

The  second  day  out,  about  400  miles  from  shore,  the 
captain  pointed  out  to  the  girls  the  famous  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  and  Bess  and  Tot  made  an  uncompromising 
demand  for  all  that  the  captain  could  tell  them  of  Eobinson 
Crusoe. 

"His  real  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "About  the  year  1700  he  quarrelled  with  his  captain 
named  Straddling,  and  was  put  on  shore,  claiming  that  he 
would  sooner  take  chances  on  the  wild  island  than  with 
such  a  captain.  Before  the  ship  left  he  begged  to  be  read- 
mitted, but  the  captain  refused,  so  Selkirk  became  a  hero 
for  all  time  and  Straddling  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 
Selkirk  placed  his  journal  in  the  hands  of  Defoe  and  the 
result  was  the  famous  story  of  Eobinson  Crusoe.  I  will 
read  you  the  inscription  placed  on  the  rock  where  Robinson 
is  supposed  to  have  looked  out  for  approaching  sails." 

The  captain  returned  from  his  cabin  and  read  from  a 
chart : 

"In  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  mariner,  native  of 
Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  who  was  on  this 
island  in  complete  solitude  for  four  years  and  four  months. 
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He  was  landed  from  the  Cinque  Porte  galley,  96  tons,  16 
guns,  1704,  and  was  taken  off  in  the  Duke  privateer  Feb. 
12,  1709.  He  died  Lieutenant  of  the  Weymouth,  1723, 
aged  forty-seven  years.  This  tablet  is  erected  near  Sel- 
kirk's lookout,  by  Commodore  Powell  and  oflBcers  of  H. 
M.  S.  Topaz,  1868." 

The  professionals  on  board  were  minstrels,  jugglers, 
trapeze  artists,  athletes,  dancers  and  rope  walkers.  They 
kept  dark  for  several  days,  but  after  one  of  the  impromptu 
concerts  that  Tot  organized  almost  every  evening,  a  yoimg 
woman  came  up  and  requested  them  to  repeat  a  song  as 
she  desired  to  learn  it.  Tot  gave  her  the  music,  and  the 
next  night  this  girl  sang  it  for  them  as  a  song  and  dance, 
so  prettily  that  Bess  and  Tot  were  enraptured.  Maitland 
and  the  second  officer  rigged  up  a  trapeze  and  a  tight  rope 
and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  trip  a  grand  matinee  per- 
formance was  given  on  the  forward  deck  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  all  the  passengers  as  well  as  that  portion  of 
the  crew  off  duty. 

"Bess,  this  is  the  most  enjoyable  trip  we  have  had  yet," 
exclaimed  Tot  one  day,  "and  I  never  tire  of  hearing  that 
girl  sing." 

The  fossil  sat  and  looked  at  the  sea,  never  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  amusements.  One  of  the  per- 
formers dived  from  the  masthead  into  a  netting  stretched 
for  him  by  the  sailors.  Even  this  did  not  excite  the  fossil. 
He  sat  reading  during  the  entire  performance. 

"They  are  a  very  respectable  lot,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
"and  five  of  them  belong  to  one  family." 

"Yes,"  said  Jones,  "I  believe  these  people  are  very  much 
misunderstood.     I  heard  that  big  athlete  who  raised  five 
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hundred  pounds  with  his  right  hand  teaching  his  little 
boy  verses  from  the  Bible  last  Sunday.  He  tells  me  he  is 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  is  saving  money  to  enable 
him  to  graduate  from  a  university.  He  supports  his  wife 
and  two  children  by  this  means.  He  lives  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  The  little  girl  who  sings  and  dances  so  well 
supports  her  mother,  and  is  paying  off  a  mortgage  on  their 
home  in  Melbourne.  She  is  in  the  care  of  the  woman  who 
does  the  contortion  act." 

"Do  you  know  what  will  happen  tomorrow?"  said  Tot. 
*We  cross  the  180th  meridian.  We  must  send  our  invi- 
tations today  the  3d  of  November.  Tomorrow  will  be  the 
6th.    The  second  mate  has  explained  it  all." 

Jones  nodded,  but  made  no  comment. 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  Write  invitations 
to  an  extra  spread  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  4th.  We  will  invite 
the  fossil,  though  I  suppose  the  old  wizard  has  crossed  this 
line  two  dozen  times. 

Tot  and  Jones  wrote  the  invitations.  No  one  suspected. 
The  hour  arrived,  no  table  set,  no  luncheon.  Maitland  and 
Belle,  !Mrs.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  Byson  entered  the  dining-room. 
Bess  had  to  be  posted,  because  Tot  could  not  afford  to  de- 
ceive her.  The  fossil  came  in.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
gazed  about  the  cabin.  Several  other  passengers  came  in 
and  sat  down.  The  captain,  who  was  party  to  the  scheme, 
arrived  smiling  and  happy. 

"What  hour  does  this  happy  event  occur?"  he  asked  of 
Tot.  Tot  refetred  to  the  invitation.  "November  4th,  3 
p.  m."  Then  the  captain  produced  a  large  card  from  under 
his  coat  which  read: 
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"Today  is  November  6th;  we  have  crossed  the  180th 
meridian." 

The  fossil  thumped  the  table,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  laughed  heartily.  The  amusement  was  con- 
tagious and  in  five  minutes  all  the  girls  took  in  the  situ- 
ation. After  this  the  fossil  grew  more  communicative  and 
actually  told  Bess  and  Tot  stories  of  his  wonderful  travels 
and  of  queer  incidents  that  had  happened  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  ladies  rather  liked  the  fossil  and  always 
invited  him  to  join  in  the  festivities,  but  he  usually  de- 
clined. One  dav  the  watch  in  the  crow's  nest  sans:  out 
"Ijand  IIo,"  and  all  eyes  were  strained  westerly.  It  was 
many  minutes  before  the  land  line  could  be  observed.  At 
length  a  1)1  ue  streak  appeared ;  it  was  very  indistinct. 
Jones,  Mai t land  and  the  fossil  were  standing  together 
watching  it  with  their  sea  glasses.  "Ah !  It  is  New  2iea- 
land !''  exclaimed  tlie  latter. 

"When  do  you  propose  to  settle  down  again  and  remain 
at  home?''  asked  Jones.  The  fossil  after  a  pause  and 
several  adjustments  of  the  lens  of  his  glasses,  replied, 
"Never." 

Maitland  suggested  "We  ought  to  take  a  run  up  to 
Wonderland  and  see  the  geysers,  Maoris  and  mountains, 
and  go  down  tlie  Wanganui  Kiver,  the  Rhine  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere." 

The  visit  to  Wonderland  with  its  Maori  villages,  its 
roaring  streams,  geysers,  colored  lakes  and  mountains, 
proved  of  intense  interest.  Jones  and  Maitland,  however, 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem by  the  arbitration  court  which  settled  all  disputes 
without  loss  to  either  side  owing  to  the  absence  of  strikes. 
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"That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  sensible  law  a  country 
ever  enacted/'  said  Jones. 

"The  general  prosperity  in  this  wonderful  little  country 
seems  to  prove  that  socialism  under  certain  conditions  is 
beneficial,  too/'  said  Maitland. 

"Tomorrow  we  go  down  the  Wanganui  River/'  said  Tot 
to  Bess. 

The  sun  was  coming  up  over  the  high  hills  and  the  Tui 
and  other  birds  were  singing  away,  as  the  last  passenger 
was  bundled  into  the  big  Maori  war  canoe. 

"Is  this  a  dream?"  asked  Tot,  who  l)ecame  excited  as  the 
canoe  propelled  by  a  motor  rushed  past  rocks,  over  whirl- 
pools and  raging  rapids,  down  the  Ijeautiful  river. 

"Bess,  sit  close  to  me  and  tell  me  about  the  trees  you 
were  reading  about!  Oh,  I'm  not  nervous,  but  keep  on 
talking,  dear  I" 

"This  canoe,"  said  Bess,  "was  made  from  the  Totara 
tree,  "the  ^faori  captain  has  just  told  me.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred years  old  and  68  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  It  was 
once  a  war  canoe." 

Tot  and  Bess  sat  near  the  agile  Maori  who  stood  on  the 
bow.  He  was  armed  with  a  long  pole,  on  the  end  of  which 
was  a  sharp  steel  point.  In  case  the  canoe  was  headed  for 
a  rock  and  the  captain  at  the  wheel  could  not  manage  the 
boat,  the  ]\[aori  at  the  bow  would  stick  his  pole  into  the 
rock  and  push  the  bows  off  into  safe  water.  The  powerful 
arm  of  the  captain  who  held  the  wheel,  however,  made  this 
procedure  unnecessary.  The  other  members  of  the  group 
remained  chatting  in  the  small  cabin.  Mrs.  Stubbs  and 
Mr.  Jones  would  have  preferred  a  ride  by  rail.  This  trip 
was  made  for  Tot  and  Bess'  especial  benefit. 
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Here  and  there,  when  small  openings  occurred,  were 
Maori  villages,  and  the  "mate'*  of  the  canoe,  who  was  like- 
wise mail  and  transportation  manager,  occasionally  caught 
a  letter  or  a  small  package  from  the  top  of  a  projecting 
rock,  thrown  him  by  the  unerring  hand  of  a  Maori  girl, 
who  in  turn  received  the  letters  or  parcels  tossed  by  him 
as  the  canoe  rushed  past  at  full  speed.  As  they  passed  the 
Paparoa  rapids,  the  girls  noticed  a  strikingly  beautiful 
waterfall,  the  clear  water  falling  from  a  height  over  the 
fern-clad  rocks,  and  soon  after  they  saw  the  Chura  river, 
one  of  the  Wanganui's  largest  tributaries,  which  joins  the 
main  watercourse  by  falling  in  over  a  rocky  ledge. 

After  a  most  exciting  ride  over  seemingly  impassable 
rapids,  Maitland  and  Jones  being  kept  busy  soothing  Mrs. 
Stubbs'  fears,  they  came  to  a  small  tent  in  which  two 
small  urchins  were  eating  their  lunch  over  a  fire.  The 
canoe  stopped  at  the  boat  landing  a  few  feet  from  the  tent. 

"How  in  the  world  did  those  boys  ever  get  here?"  Tot 
inquired  of  the  mate.    "I^t  us  talk  to  them." 

"You  will  have  plenty  of  time,"  said  the  mate,  '^e 
stay  here  one  hour  for  lunch  at  the  boat  house." 

Tot  and  Bess  made  for  the  tent. 

"We  came  down  from  Tamanarui  in  that,"  said  the  oldest 
boy,  pointing  to  their  odd  shaped  craft. 

The  little  fellows  were  drenched  and  hungry.  They 
were  proud  of  their  trip  and  told  the  girls  of  the  time 
they  had  getting  over  the  slippery  rocks  and  out  of  the 
whirlpools.  Their  fathers  had  gone  to  a  farming  section  a 
hundred  miles  down  the  river  and  they  had  secured  an  old 
square  piano  box  and  fitted  it  out.  All  their  provisions 
were  gone  but  a  few  sandwiches.    They  had  stolen  out  of 
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their  home  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  started  on 
their  perilous  trip  before  the  village  was  astir.  They  de- 
clined a  passage  down  in  the  steamer,  because  they  were 
sure  they  could  ^%ake  it^'  alone. 

Tot  insisted  that  they  should  go  into  the  boat  house  and 
get  some  hot  coffee,  which  they  did.  The  Maori  captain 
shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  examined  their  craft.  They 
had  tarred  and  placed  oakum  in  the  seams  of  the  piano 
box.    "It  is  seaworthy,"  said  the  smaller  boy. 

"Seaworthy  V'  said  the  captain.  "Why,  no  boat  made  in 
the  world  would  have  come  through,  but  such  a  thing  as 
that.'' 

"They  must  have  passed  hundreds  of  hidden  rocks  only 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  any  of  which  would  have 
split  any  round  bottomed  craft  from  stem  to  stern,"  the 
captain  told  Tot. 

Then  the  big  Maori  captain  turned  tlie  box  over,  looked 
at  the  bottom  and  remarked,  "Yes,  no  craft  on  earth  but 
such  a  dry  goods  box  as  this  could  have  survived  such  a 
trip,  minus  a  pilot  of  vast  experience." 

"You  can't  drown  those  boys." 

The  boys  laughed. 

"We're  going  to  Papiriki,  sink  or  swim,  said  the  little 
fellow. 

"Oh,  you'll  make  it  from  this  down,  all  right,"  said  the 
captain,  "but  you  had  better  come  with  us.  I  will  pass 
you." 

"Not  much,"  said  the  little  chap  with  bright,  starry  eyes. 
"We'll  go  it  alone." 

Tot  and  Bess  insisted  upon  fixing  them  up  a  nice  lunch 
basket,  and  as  the  canoe  remained  at  the  boat  house,  and 
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the  passengers  were  transferred  into  a  small  steamer  which 
left  to  take  them  to  Pai)iriki,  there  being  no  more  rapids  to 
run,  Tot  and  Bess  waved  tlieir  handkerchiefs  to  the  youth- 
ful navigators  who  were  starting  out  from  the  landing. 
*'Game  kids  r  said  Tot.  "I  like  their  style !'' 
On  the  way  to  Papiriki  tliey  saw  fern  trees  over  100  feet 
high.  Bess  then  told  Tot  all  she  had  read  about  the 
strange  trees.  "The  tawa.  eighty  feet  high,  used  princi- 
pally for  fire  wood.  The  Kauri  gum  tree,  often  100  feet 
high,  is  made  into  furniture  and  building  material.  The 
rata,  seventy-live  feet  liigh,  used  for  fencing.  The  fuchsia, 
thirty  feet  high,  tinwers  like  ours.  The  pukatia,  seventy- 
five  feet  high,  used  for  firewood.  The  puririe  is  good 
for  hardwood  and  heavy  lumber  and  grows  eighty  feet 
high.  The  renui  red  pine,  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
kakatea  white  pine  one  hundred  fei^t  high.  The  rewarewa 
of  ornamental  wood  is  used  for  veneering.  The  Nikau 
palen  is  an  ornamental.  The  kunini,  a  species  of  fuchsia 
shrul),  furnishes  bhie  and  lilaek  berries.  The  tawa  fur- 
nishes wild  pigeons  with  a  l)erry  adapted  to  their  taste,  and 
the  ^'Lawyer"  has  a  red  berry.  The  puka  puka  has  a  leaf 
the  Maoris  make  their  drawing  and  writing  material  from, 
but  tlie  Christmas  tree,  which  blooms  on  Christmas  day,  is 
the  most  Ix^autiful  of  all,''  said  Bess,  who  by  this  time  had 

several  listeners  ])esides  Tot.     ^*lt  is  the  Rata  I  told  vou 

•J 

ab(mt.  It  turns  a  magnificent  brilliant  crimson  at  Christ- 
mas and  when  seen  among  millions  of  green  ferns  and 
other  trws  has  a  grand  effect." 

''Hurrah  for  you,  Bess ;  you've  got  them  all  pat/' 
"The  only  reason  ^Irs.  Stubbs  remained  awake  was  the 
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fact  that  the  scenery  was  so  grand  that  she  knew  she  would 
never  behold  such  visions  again  in  this  world." 

At  last,  an  open  space  in  the  never-ending  line  of  trees 
and  hills,  and  they  came  into  Papiriki.  On  the  upper 
Wanganui,  carrier  pigeons  are  used  to  convey  information 
to  the  boat  house  as  to  the  number  of  guests  to  provide 
for,  there  being  no  railroads,  stage  lines,  telephones  or 
telegraph  wires  on  this  wild  and  beautiful  river. 

"There  is  a  boat  leaving  for  Sydney,  Australia,  about 
the  last  of  Xovember.  If  we  see  Sydney  and  go  into  the 
country  for  a  while,  I  fancy  that  is  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sarv.     Svdnev  is  the  most  beautiful  harbor  of  all." 

«/  V  V 

The  harbor  of  Sydney  is  certaftily  the  most  picturesque 
in  the  world.  Anthony  Trollope  once  said,  "It  is  so  inex- 
pressibly lovely  that  a  man  might  ask  himself  why  he 
should  not  move  his  household  goods  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Australia  in  order  that  he  might  gaze  on  it  during  the 
balance  of  his  life."  This  harbor  leaves  nothing  for  the 
imagination  to  add. 

"Now,  Mr.  Jones,  what  do  you  say  of  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
Stubbs.  "It  reminds  me  of  Stockholm,  the  Inland  Sea 
and  Thousand  Islands,"  Jones  replied,  "and  that  means 
that  words  fail  to  express  the  beauty  of  the  scene  now 
before  us." 

"Passing  the  narrow,  cl  iff -guarded  entrance  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  finest  land-locked  harljor  in  the  world,"  said 
the  captain,  who  had  joined  them,  as  the  pilot  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  ship.  "This  bay  is  full  of  promontories, 
inlets  and  islands,  wooded  to  the  water's  edge.  You  will 
see  them  open  out  to  view  as  the  ship  advances." 

"What  pretty  little  villas !"  exclaimed  Belle.    "Why,  it  is 
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a  perfect  paradise.  See  the  houses  and  gardens  and  those 
big  pines  towering  over  all." 

"This  is  the  oldest  city  in  Australia/'  said  the  captain, 
"and  owing  to  its  beauty  is  termed  the  Queen  of  the 
South." 

"Big  place?"  inquired  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

"About  500,000,  including  the  suburbs.  Cathedrals, 
universities,  a  tow^n  hall  that  of  itself  is  magnificent,  and 
beautiful  parks  and  botanical  gardens.  Wait  until  you  see 
one  of  the  public  gardens.  I  believe  without  exaggeration 
the  beauty  of  the  (-ity  excels  anything  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  combination  of  sea,  land,  hill  and  valley,  rock  and 
wood  and  grassy  slopes."  The  climate,  you  see,  permits  all 
the  beautiful  forms  of  vegetation,  both  of  tropical  and 
temperate  zones,  to  luxuriate  and  develop  in  gardens  side 
bv  side." 

Arriving  at  Sydn(»y,  Maitland  acted  as  courier  and 
secured  the  best  rooms  in  the  hotel.  Jones  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  captain  respecting  their  trip  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

"If  I  were  going,"  the  captain,  who  was  a  very  clever 
Englishman,  said,  "I  would  take  the  Canadian- Australian 
line.  It  is  a  royal  mail  line  and  ever}'thing  on  board  is 
well  kept  up  and  the  fare  is  good.  They  have  three  ships, 
the  Aorangi,  Miowera  and  Warrimoo.  One  leaves  Sydney 
every  four  weeks." 

"Good.  We  desire  to  see  something  of  the  interior  of 
Australia.  Cities  are  commencing  to  look  pretty  much 
alike  to  us.  We  will  skip  one  or  two  ships  and  take  our 
time." 
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"By  all  means  do  so ;  you  will  not  regret  it.  The  country 
has  about  3,000,000  square  miles  and  most  of  it  is  un- 
interesting, but  in  a  couple  of  weeks  you  can  gain  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  people." 

Taking  a  run  into  the  farming  settlements,  a  Yisit  to  one 
of  the  great  sheep  ranches  proved  entertaining, 

"There  are  100,000  sheep  on  this  ranch,  and  we  will 


shear  one  to  show  the  young  ladies  where  the  woolen  jackets 
they  have  on  came  from,"  said  the  farmer  to  whom  the 
hotel  proprietor  had  given  them  a  letter. 

"We  don't  wash  the  sheep  any  more,"  paid  Ifr.  Tompkins. 
"The  manufacturers  prefer  to  buy  the  wool  as  it  comes 
off  the  sheep.    We  use  shearing  machines," 
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"Does  it  hurt  thorn?"  asked  Mrs.  ByBon. 

"Not  at  all.  You  see,  pidm  we  began  uaiBg  these 
shcarerB  no  accidents  have  happened  and  1  never  knew  of  a 
sheep  to  be  cut." 

A  man  was  requested  to  demonstrate  how  the  operation 
was  performed.  The  sheep  stood  patiently  by,  quite  un- 
concerned. 


:^J^^: 


ULXTI.NG  THE  KANGAROO 

"The  (lifTcrence  in  the  si/.o  of  an  Auslralian  sheep  be- 
fore Hnd  after  is  something  remarkuhlf,"  said  Maitland. 

Tot  and  Bess  were  off  in  the  field  catching  some  diminu- 
tive lanihs  and  took  no  intorefit  in  tlio  shearing  process. 

The  next  study,  as  Jones  called  it,  was  the  kangaroo. 
Maitland  wanted  to  go  hunting:.    The  farmer  assured  them, 
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"In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  kangaroo  question  is 
a  serious  one  and  many  are  slaughtered,  especially  the 
blue  and  red  kangaroos  of  the  plains,  because  they  eat  up  so 
much  grass,  but  you  would  have  a  difficult  task  to  hunt 
them  unless  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  would  help  you,  and 
aft^r  I  show  you  one  that  was  recently  captured  I  don't 
believe  you  would  have  the  heart  to  kill  them/' 

"Where  is  it?  Where  is  it?"  shouted  the  girls,  who  had 
returned.  The  farmer  led  them  across  to  a  neighboring 
farm  and  in  a  small  shed  was  a  pretty,  docile  looking 
animal.  She  had  been  captured,  together  with  two  diminu- 
tive creatures,  who  on  the  approach  of  the  party  managed 
to  crawl  into  a  peculiar  natural  pouch  which  she  carried 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them.  Bess  and  Tot  went 
wild  over  the  juvenile  members  of  the  family,  who  looked 
at  them  with  their  big,  pretty  eyes. 

"That  settles  it,"  said  Jones.  "I  will  not  go  hunting 
kangaroos.    I  wouldn't  kill  a  thing  like  that  for  six  farms." 

"I  would  siippbse,"  remarked  ^Irs.  Stubbs,  "that  Captain 
^faitland  had  enough  hunting  in  Ceylon  to  last  him  a 
dozen  vears." 

"1  ])elieve  we  have  seen  everything.  Journeying  further 
into  Australia  would  be  a  repetition,  but  what  shall  we  do 
tonight  when  we  return  to  Sydney  ?"  asked  Belle. 

"The  troupe  we  met  on  the  steamer  is  here  and  playing 
at  a  variety  hall.    Let  us  see  them,"  suggested  Jones. 

All  agreed  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  passed  in  the 
boxes  of  the  pretty  little  theatre.  Maithmd  enjoyed  the 
trapeze  performance  and  the  athletes,  and  the  troupe 
evidently   felt  honored   by   the   presence   of   their   fellow 
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travelers,  for  they  all  went  through  their  respective  per- 
formances with  a  vim.  Jones,  at  Tot's  request,  threw  a 
huge  bouquet  to  the  little  song  and  dance  girl,  and  Bess  and 
Tot  laughed  until  their  sides  ached  at  the  performing 
monkeys,  one  of  which  rode  a  bicycle  and  grinned  and 
raised  his  cap  as  he  passed  their  box.  Three  other  mon- 
keys performed.  One  pretended  to  be  a  doctor  and  another 
a  rich  patient.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  and  came  dressed 
in  a  silk  hat  and  Ijlack  suit.  He  wore  glasses  and  carried 
an  uniljrelhi  and  a  medicine  case.  The  patient  was  in  l^ed. 
Tlie  doctor  examined  his  pulse  and  looked  at  his  tongue, 
then  opened  the  medicine  case  and  gave  him  a  tiny  pill,  for 
he  was  a  homeopath.  He  left.  The  medicine  did  not  seem 
to  help  the  patient,  who  kicked  and  struggled  for  a  while, 
then  rang  for  another  doctor,  who  came  in,  felt  his  pulse 
and  looked  at  his  tongue,  and  gave  him  a  huge  pill,  for 
he  was  an  alloj)ath.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
patient  got  up  and  dressed  and  taking  the  doctor's  arm 
walked  off  the  stage.  Tot  and  Bess  almost  had  hysterics, 
and  the  others  were  not  far  from  the  same  condition. 

The  Miowera  proved  a  reliable  boat,  and  as  the  captain 
of  the  Chili  had  informed  Jones,  the  fare  was  exceedingly 
good.  The  girls  and  Maitland,  assisted  by  two  young  lady 
passengers,  as  the  ship  sailed  out  of  Sydney,  sang  "We're 
going  back  to  Dixie.'' 

"The  swimming  tank  will  })e  filled  tomorrow  at  ten  and 
we  must  all  go  in,"  announced  the  captain.  Bathing  suits 
were  hunted  up  and  improvised  and  the  water  was  pumped 
from  the  sea  into  a  huge  canvas  tank  and  all  the  young 
people  on  board  jumped  in  and  swam  about,  played  foot- 
ball and  made  the  deck  ring  with  their  merriment.     Day 
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after  day  and  the  smooth  ocean  made  them  forget  they 
were  on  board  ship. 

The  captain  taught  the  girls  the  Hawaiian  farewell — 
"Aloha  nui  oe''  (Much  love  to  you),  which  they  sang  out 
to  the  Canadian  girls  as  the  Miowera  left  the  dock  at 
Honolulu. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 


HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 


When  Jones  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  raised  on  the 
flagstaff  in  front  of  the  Government  House  in  Honolulu, 
he  exclaimed,  standing  up  in  the  carriage  with  raised  hat: 
"^Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
That  never  to  himself  has  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land/ '' 

Maitland  applauded.  "That's  right,  for  you,  too,  are 
now  in  your  adopted  country,"  said  Jones,  laughing.  "It's 
nice  to  see  that  old  flag  again." 

"The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  so  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  said," 
replied  Maitland. 

"The  loveliest  spot  on  all  this  earth,  ^lark  Twain  wrote," 
added  Belle. 

"Here,"  said  Jones  to  ^frs.  Stubbs,  who  occupied  the 
adjoining  carriage,  "even  if  our  three  years  are  up,  we 
are  at  home." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  did  not  like  the  hotel,  and  Jones  and  Mait- 
land started  out  and  rented  a  house  for  them.  A  sugar 
planter  who  visited  here  quite  often  but  whose  home  was  in 
San  Francisco,  had  a  very  beautiful  but  small  residence 
on  the  hillside  back  from  the  city.  He  would  not  return 
for  three  months,  and  the  dwelling  could  be  had  furnished, 
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together  with  a  Chinese  cook,  a  Japanese  waiter,  a  gardener, 
an  Angora  cat  and  a  small  black  and  tan  pup. 

A  heavy  wagon  carted  the  ladies'  trunks  and  valises  to 
the  residence.  It  was  a  small  square  brick  house,  with  wide 
verandas  surrounding  it.  The  lot  contained  beautiful 
lawns  and  flower-lined  walks.  It  also  commanded  a  superb 
view  of  part  of  the  harbor  and  the  ocean. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  plg^sure,"  remarked  ^frs.  Stubbs, 
who  had  already  selected  a  wide,  old-fashioned  rocking 
chair  and  had  made  herself  quite  at  home.  "You  must 
visit  us  and  dine  here  every  day  you  feel  like  it.^' 

The  Angora  cat  became  the  ward  of  Bess,  while  the  pup 
accepted  Tot's  superintendency.  Wlien  the  trunks  were 
un])acked  and  the  first  dinner  had  been  served  and  suf- 
ficiently praised.  Belle  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang 
"Home,  Sweet  Home." 

"A  song  that  never  grows  old ;  but  think  of  those  two 
poor  men  eating  at  that  hotel.'' 

"We  will  like  this  for  a  while,''  said  Jones  to  Maitland, 
as  they  walked  down  to  the  dock  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  next  ship  from  San  Francisco.  "But  a 
few  weeks  of  it  will  do.  I  am  now  anxious  to  get  home  and 
find  out  how  the  business  is.'' 

"Say  nothing,"  replied  ^laitland.  "Mrs.  Stubbs  is  also 
anxious  to  return ;  a  couple  of  weeks  will  satisfy  us  all/' 

"The  agent  said  he  ex])ected  a  family  here  within  a 
month  who  will  take  the  house  off  their  hands  should  they 
decide  to  sail  to  San  Francisco." 

It  was  a  charming  moonlight  night  and  all  were  sitting 
out  on  the  veranda.  ^Irs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  were 
hearing  stories  of  Japan  from  Kokimo,  the  Japanese  house- 
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man.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  that  they  had  visited  his 
country  and  had  passed  through  his  native  city,  Osaka. 
Maitland,  Belle  and  Bess  had  gone  to  hear  a  church  concert, 
and  Jones,  visiting  the  house,  sat  with  Tot,  talking  of  the 
voyage  from  Australia.  Jones  said  in  a  low  voice :  "Tot,  I 
am  now  anxious  to  reach  New  York.  I  have  heard  news 
that  worries  me,  although  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be. 
"Xow  you  are  getting  near  America,''  said  Tot. 

"Oh,  I  knew  that  would  be  the  way;  you  are  anxious  to 
go  back  and  resume  business,  get  all  tired  and  worn  out. 
Mr.  Jones,  you  simply  shall  not  do  it." 

Jones  thought  a  long  minute. 

"But,  Tot,  suppose  the  firm  has  failed." 

"Let  it  fail.  Monev!  money !  nionev!  That  was  poor 
papa's  trouble.  lie  made  plenty  of  it,  but  I  know  he 
worked  too  hard.  Xo,  sir,  you  shall  not  go  back  into  busi- 
ness again." 

No?''  answered  Jones  meekly. 

Xo,"  replied  l^ot.    "That  is,  not  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Oh,  that's  better:  but  you  will  please  let  me  go  back 
to  look  over  the  situation,"  said  Jones  facetiously. 

'  ft* 

"Xow,  ^Ir.  Jones,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret.  When 
papa  died  his  estate  was  valued  at  five  million  dollars;  two 
went  by  will  to  mamma  and  one  to  each  of  us  girls.  Now, 
you  are  a  good  grain  dealer  and  so  am  I.  If  your  firm  has, 
as  you  believe,  failed,  T  liaven't.  I  can  put  up  margins  to 
the  king's  taste  and  once  in  a  while,  now  mind  what  I  say, 
once  in  a  while,  we  will  take  a  plunge  like  you  did  in 
London  on  wheat.  Oh,  I  won't  risk  much,  and  we  will 
know  the  market.    But  you  shall  not  go  back  into  business 
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again.  Please  don't.  I  know  what  happened  papa  by  his 
overwork." 

Jones  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation.  Xo  one  in  the 
world  had  ever  talked  to  him  like  that.  He  knew  Tot  was 
a  small  power  as  a  speculator. 

"If  I  should  take  your  money  to  speculate  with, 
especially  in  such  a  hazardous  enterprise,  I  would  be  a  cad. 
However,  dear  Tot,  I  fully  appreciate  your  offer,  but  keep 
and  save  your  money.  Mine  will  do  to  take  a  flyer  with. 
Vm  an  old  hand  at  the  game." 

"Several  weeks  of  absolute  tranquility,"  as  Mrs.  Stubbs 
expressed  it,  and  she  had  no  desire  to  go.  She  had  written 
Mr.  Stubbs  they  would  be  in  San  Francisco  about  Christ- 
mas. 

Jones  and  Maitland  planned  a  visit  to  the  volcano.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  hard  and  tiresome  trip,  requiring  ten  days 
in  a  small  steamer  of  the  Wilder  Steamship  Company's 
line,  and  the  ladies  were  advised  not  to  make  it.  Three 
handsome  and  quiet  ponies  had  been  provided  for  the  girls, 
and  as  Jones  and  Maitland  sailed  awav  from  the  dock  in 
tlie  "Kinau,"  the  girls,  imitating  the  Hawaiian  beauties, 
placed  a  string  of  flowers  around  their  necks. 

Jones  had  decided  that  this  trip  might  settle  the  question 
of  his  future,  for  he  said  to  himself,  "If  I  find  I  am  in 
love  with  Tot" — and  then  abandoned  the  thought,  for 
Maitland  jogged  his  arm,  requesting  him  to  look  up.  Lo 
and  behold !  arraved  in  immaculate  white  flannel  and 
wearing  a  jaunty  straw  hat,  surrounded  by  a  bright  colored 
ribbon,  was  the  original  and  only  Philadelphia  fossil. 

"That  was  what  Belle  meant  when  we  were  leaving;  she 
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pointed  out  someone  on  board  with  her  parasol,"  said  Mait- 
land,  "for  she  had  recognized  him  before  we  did." 

The  fossil  had  stopped  only  a  few  days  at  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  and  had  taken  a  through  ship  to  Hawaii.  Upon 
meeting  Jones  he  expressed  more  enthusiasm  than  usual. 
He  actually  shook  hands  with  Jones  and  Maitland  and  the 
first  remark  he  made  was : 

"Clever  girl,  one  who  invited  us  to  luncheon  on  the 
skipped  day/'  and  he  smiled  radiantly  at  the  idea.  The 
incident  had  evidently  changed  the  fossil's  nature. 

"I  make  the  volcano  trip  once  every  six  years,"  he  said. 
"It  is  tiresome,  but  1  have  it  on  my  list." 

They  sat  and  chatted  together  on  the  deck,  and  Jones 
decided  that  the  fossil  was  not  so  bad  a  traveling  com- 
panion after  all. 

"There  comes  a  crisis  in  every  man's  life,"  said  Jones, 
ruminating,  "when  his  decision  may  make  a  vast  difference 
as  to  his  future  happiness.  Without  egotism,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  beautiful  little  Tot  loves  me.  I  would  not  for 
tlie  world  marry  unless  I  loved.  She  is  evidently  happy  in 
my  company,  or  else  it  is  all  a  mistake,  and  as  I  have  been 
near  her  constantly  for  three  years,  her  affection  seems  to 
remain  the  same.  Here  is  a  problem  to  face.  If  I  love  her 
I  will  permit  no  obstacle  to  stand  in  my  way.  If  I  find  I 
do  not  I  would  be  a  coward  to  pretend  to  do  so  and  deceive 
her.  This  is  the  most  dithcult  'deal'  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered, worse  than  twenty  million  bushels  of  "iyheat.  Charm- 
ing, true,  pure,  unselfish  though  she  is,  I  dare  not  and 
must  not  permit  this  situation  to  continue  further  imless — 
unless  1  really  love  Tot,  and  it  must  be  genuine  love.    I 
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will  not  force  myself  into  an  imaginary  condition;  it  must 
be  real/^ 

The  glare  from  the  volcano  in  Jones'  cabin  prevented 
sleep.  He  pulled  down  the  dark  curtain,  but  still  he 
fancied  the  light  peered  through.  The  glare  was  uncanny 
and  red.  Tot's  brown  eyes  appeared  before  him  over  and 
over  again,  her  childish  caresses  he  remembered,  her  sweet 
face  remained  before  him  whenever  he  tried  to  sleep.  He 
counted  hundreds,  it  was  no  use;  thousands,  he  was  as 
wideawake  as  ever.  He  tried  to  think  of  Maitland  and  the 
fossil,  of  the  grain  market,  of  Gordon,  his  partner.  It  was 
no  use.  He  saw  a  pretty  hand  reaching  out  to  him,  on  it 
a  brilliant  and  beautiful  gern,  which  changed  its  color  like 
the  lighthousi»  in  the  bay.  It  was  Tot's.  He  turned  up  the 
lamp  and  read  the  deseription  of  the  ride  to  Mauna  Kea. 

In  the  morning  all  disembarked.  Jones  had  slept 
soundly  although  it  was  past  midnight  before  slumber  over- 
took him.  He  had  considered  his  struggle  a  victory  and 
that  after  all  he  was  not  really  in  love.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  station  house  where  the  carriages  were  awaiting 
them,  however,  he  found  himself  unconsciously  looking 
back  along  the  road  to  see  if  Tot  were  coming. 

"Pshaw !''  he  said.  "I  am  going  to  stop  this  foolishness 
and  think  of  nothing  but  the  volcano.'* 

"Mauna  Loa  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  volcanos," 
said  the  fossil  as  they  drove  along  the  gravelly  roads,  "be- 
cause it  is  active.  In  1868  a  great  eruption  occurred, 
attended  by  many  earthquakes.  One  caused  a  huge  sea 
wave  forty  feet  high  to  break  on  shore,  occasioning  the  loss 
of  many  lives.  The  wave  crossed  the  Pacific  to  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.    Kilauea  has  the  largest  active  crater  in  the 
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world  and  is  a  wonderful  phenomenon.  In  1840  there  was 
a  great  outburst  from  a  crater  several  miles  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Kilauea^  when  a  stream  of  lava  half  a  mile  broad 
and  40  miles  long  reached  the  sea.  Captain  Cook  was 
killed  on  this  island.^' 

The  fossil  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  in  this 
particular  island. 

"There  are/^  he  said,  "no  less  than  eighty-five  of  these 
rivulets  in  thirty  miles  running  at  the  bottom  of  ravines 
1800  to  2000  feet  in  depth,  which  are  cut  into  the  side  of 
Mauna  Kea  and  another  but  extinct  volcano."  The  fossil 
appeared  to  be  quite  conversant  with  the  subject  of  vol- 
canos,  in  fact  he  seemed  to  have  studied  everything  under 
the  sun. 

The  steamer  was  on  her  way  back  to  Honolulu.  The 
fossil,  who  had  become  the  guide  and  encyclopedia,  enter- 
tained them  with  a  complete  history  of  the  islands  from 
Captain  Cook  down  to  date. 

The  three  travelers  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  quaint  hotel  in 
Hahaina,  the  last  night  of  their  compulsory  stay,  sipping 
some  excellent  claret  from  the  cellar  of  the  landlord,  who 
was  an  Englishman.  The  steamer's  engine  had  detained 
them.  The  fossil  renewed  his  communicativeness  and  told 
them  the  story  of  his  life. 

'TTou,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  ^Tiave  wondered  why  I  wander 
about  the  world  as  I  do,  seldom  remaining  long  in  one 
place,  and  if  interesting  to  you  and  you  give  me  a  pledge 
of  secrecy,  I  will  tell  you." 

"You  may  depend,"  said  Jones,  "and  I  speak  for  Captain 
Maitland  as  well  as  myself,  that  your  statement  will  be 
considered  strictly  confidential." 
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^^ell/'  the  fossil  commenced,  again  sipping  his  claret, 
for  the  night  was  sultry,  "I  was  engaged  in  active  business 
in  Philadelphia  and  held  at  one  time  a  prominent  public 
position  as  well.  My  friend,  with  whom  I  was  in  business, 
a  large  contractor,  for  some  reason  I  could  never  ascertain, 
became  angry  at  me  and  grossly  insulted  me.  I  could  never 
ascribe  any  reason  for  his  onslaught.  He  turned  on  me  like 
a  wild  animal.  I  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  daughter,  a 
most  charming  young  lady,  at  the  time,  and  unquestionably 
my  love  was  returned.  We  were  engaged  and  were  to  be 
married  upon  a  certain  day.  Without  any  notice  to  the 
circle  of  accpiaintances  in  which  we  all  visited  and  be- 
longed, they  disappeared  and  no  trace  was  ever  found  of  the 
family  for  nearly  throe  years.  I  was  heartbroken,  being  of 
a  sensitive  temperament  naturally,  and  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  follow  them  and,  if  possible,  succeed  in  getting 
Julia  to  leave  them,  the  parents  evidently  having  deter-. 
mined  to  keep  us  apart  until  all  hope  of  our  marriage  had 
passed.  I  labored  in  vain ;  could  find  no  trace  of  them.  I 
inquired  of  all  the  agencies  and  banks  which  issue  letters 
of  credit.  At  last  one  day  I  found  a  steamboat  agency 
down  near  the  Batterv  in  New  York  City  who  could  inform 
me  of  their  whereabouts.  Tliev  had  taken  a  house  in 
Shanghai,  China,  and  the  head  of  the  family  was  engaged 
in  building  a  railroad  from  Shanghai  to  Woosing.  I 
packed  up,  took  the  train  to  San  Francisco,  and  sailed  on 
the  Hong  Kong,  the  swiftest  boat  on  the  Pacific  then. 
When  I  arrived  there  I  found  to  my  sorrow  that  Julia  was 
dying.  Her  health  had  given  away  and  she  was  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  I  called  at  the  residence,  for  I  was 
desperate.     I  was  permitted  an  interview  with  her,  the 
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father  being  away  working  on  the  railway  scheme.  She 
loved  me  still  and  told  me  the  whole  story.  She  had  lost 
all  courage  after  their  arrival  in  China  and  never  expected 
to  see  me  again.  I  remained  in  Shanghai,  and  the  mother 
favored  our  union,  but  dreaded  the  return  of  the  father. 
I  could  not  secure  any  information  from  either  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  determination  to  separate  us.  Julia  improved. 
She  was  pale  and  wan,  but  her  health  gradually  returned. 
I  took  her  out  for  a  drive  one  day  and  prospects  certainly 
were  encouraging.  At  length  the  father  came  back.  When 
he  saw  me  he  stormed  and  raved  and  cursed  me.  He  was 
one  of  those  hot-headed  men  who  would  not  reason.  I 
went  to  his  oflice,  and  away  from  his  family,  demanded  an 
explanation.  He  called  me  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel,  and 
enraged  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  struck  him,  knocking 
him  over.  T  left  Shanghai  and  went  to  Hong  Kong  and 
remained  there  for  a  few  weeks.  I'})on  my  return  1  called 
at  Shangluii.  Why  I  should  have  called  at  the  post  office 
there  is  an  enigma  I  can  never  solve.  I  received  a  letter. 
It  was  marked  'Hold  until  called  for.'  It  was  from  Julia. 
She  had  loved  me  all  the  time  and  did  not  know  the  cause 
of  my  departure.  '^Fhey  had  deceived  her.  Shortly  after- 
ward she  died.  I  was  beside  mvself.  I  returned  to 
America.  A  few  years  after  this  a  bookkeeper  who  was 
employed  by  Julia's  father  and  myself  in  transactions  con- 
fessed that  he  had  stolen  a  large  sum  of  money  and  had  so 
altered  the  books  that  I  was  accused  of  it.  He  made  it 
appear  I  had  withdra\^Ti  the  money.  This  confession  was 
sent  to  Julia's  father,  who  was  killed  soon  after  in  an 
accident.  I  say  now  to  each  of  you,  both  comparatively 
young  men — if  you  love  and  you  are  certain  your  love  is 
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returned  and  every  tiling  is  all  right,  never  give  up.  Move 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  the  object  of  your  affection,  and 
never  give  up  until  you  succeed.  Fight  every  obstacle  and 
every  ])ers()n  in  the  way.  Parents  are  frequently  brutal  and 
unreasonable  in  affairs  of  this  kind.  Since  that  episode  in 
my  life,  which  happened  thirty  years  ago,  I  have  become  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  was  heir  to  a  fortune 
from  my  mother  and  have  ample  means  for  traveling  ex- 
penses.   Travel  is  my  only  solace." 

The  machinery  was  pronounced  sound,  and  the  little 
steamshij)  sailed  into  Honolulu  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  ilay.  When  the  ship  came  near  the  girls  waved  their 
handlNa'rchiefs  and  straw  hats  vigorously.  When  they 
rc^aclied  the  dock  Jones'  penetrating  gray  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Tot's  face.  She  was  pale,  and  had  been  weep- 
in*:  ;  Iier  eyes  were  red.  As  he  looked  at  her  face  he  said  to 
hinis<'lf:  "I  love  you,  Tot,  with  my  whole  soul."  Jones 
kissed  Tot  for  the  iirst  time  in  his  life.  He  never  forgot 
the  expression  of  satisfaction  upon  her  pretty  face.  To 
Jones'  mark  of  all'irtion  no  criticism  was  made,  for  Tot  and 
Jones  were  known  to  be  inse})arable  friends  and  com- 
panions, iielle  caupfht  ^Faitland  by  the  arm  and  made  him 
h'll  her  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

'*\Ve  believed  a  volcanic  eruption  had  made  away  with 
you.'' 

''And  we  were  as  anxious  to  return  as  you  were  to  have 
us,"  he  replied. 

]\rr8.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  Bvson  and  Bess  also  demanded  the 
story  of  the  trip  to  the  volcano,  which  was  fully  related  on 
the  veranda  of  the  rented  house  that  evening  in  presence 
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of  the  fossil,  who  had  been  invited  to  dinner  and  to  spend 
the  evening. 

"How  long  before  the  expected  Doric  arrives?"  asked 
Jones,  whose  mind  had  during  the  conversation  wandered 
away  to  New  York  and  the  grain  market. 

"I  go  from  this  point  to  Canada/'  said  the  fossil,  **and, 
will  await  the  next  Canadian- Australian  steamer  going  that 
way.'' 

Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  had  a  family  chat.  The 
girls  were  out  on  tlieir  ponies  and  Jones  and  Maitland  went 
down  to  witness  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  San  Francisco 
upon  wliich  New  York  new8])apers  were  expected. 

"Wliai  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  ^laitland's  and  Belle's 
courtship?''  asked  ^Irs.  8tubl)s.  '*PIe  has  heard  nothing 
from  his  aunt,  the  ducliess,  for  months,  and  says  nothing. 
Belle  aj)pears  quite  happv,  and  he  is  such  a  dreadfully  in- 
different fellow  I  really  don't  know  what  the  termination 
of  all  this  will  be.  lie  is  willing  to  go  anywhere  or  do 
anything,  fight,  hunt,  swim  or  play  ball.  He  has,  as  I 
understand  it,  never  made  any  particular  advances  to  Belle. 
They  have  been  as  thick  as  two  peas.  Belle  laughingly  said 
one  day.  "He  is  on  apj^roval  for  three  years.  The  three 
years  ran  out  some  time  ago.  For  my  part  1  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  it." 

^*I  suppose  the  poor  fellow  is  patiently  awaiting  his 
answer." 

"Yes,  but  you  must  admit  it  places  Belle  in  a  very 
embarrassing  predicament.  Why,  they  may  be  engaged 
and  everything  arranged.  Belle,  you  know,  is  inclined  to 
be  very  reticent  about  Maitland.  Now,  with  Jones  for  a 
lover  it  would  be  different.    Jones  has  that  American  way 
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of  performing  contracts  with  a  rush.  There  is  a  native 
snap  to  him.  He  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  and  docs  it. 
The  captain,  too,  has  improved;  he  is  becoming  more 
Americanized  every  month. '^ 

'TTes,  but  when  a  limit  is  placed,  he  should  have  kept 
that  day  sacred.^^ 

"Belle  said  lately,  when  I  asked  her  jokingly  about  the 
captain,  the  same  as  she  has  said  before,  *1  know  of  no 
change.' '' 

"Give  him  credit  for  this,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  ^^le  has 
been  so  kind  to  Belle.  He  may  be  awaiting  letters  from 
his  aunt  about  his  affairs;  perhaps  he  deems  it  better  to 
wait  until  he  hears  from  her." 

As  the  two  ladies  were  discussing  the  question  of  Ma  it- 
land's  indiiference,  a  dialogue  was  taking  place  between 
Belle  and  Maitland  that  very  night  which  might  have 
appeased  Mrs.  Byson's  mind.  They  were  sitting  on  a  step 
in  front  of  a  small  store  that  was  closed,  in  a  lonely  part 
of  the  road,  waiting  for  Jones,  Bess  and  Tot  to  catch  up. 
They  had  discussed  plans  for  the  future. 

"True,"  said  Maitland,  placing  his  arms  about  Belle  and 
kissing  her.  "You  ask  me  is  it  true  that  1  really  love  you. 
It  is  as  true  as  any  word  ever  uttered  by  a  man." 

They  then  chatted  merrily  about  the  time  they  met  and 
how  tranquil  and  happy  the  past  three  years  had  been. 

The  steamship  Doric  on  her  way  from  Yokohama  to  San 
Francisco  called  at  Honolulu  and  Jones  and  ^faitland  again 
tendered  their  assistance  in  packing  the  trunks.  The  lease 
of  the  cottage  was  assigned  to  an  American  family  in 
search  of  health,  and  after  Bess  and  Tot  bid  many  fond 
good-byes  to  the  Angora  cat  and  the  pup  "Honolulu,"  as 
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Tot  had  christened  him,  they  again  found  themselves  on  the 
deck  of  an  ocean  steamship. 

"Now  it  is  *Home,  Sweet  Home/  ^^  said  Jones,  "for  sure." 
as  he  selected  comfortable  sea  chairs  for  Mrs.  Stubbs  and 
Mrs.  Byson.  "We  are  off  for  a  land  we  have  not  seen  for 
three  years.  Our  dear  old  native  land.  Won't  it  be  lovely 
to  see  the  Golden  Gate?'* 

"Seven  or  eight  days  from  now  we  will  pass  through  it," 
said  Captain  Smith  of  the  Doric,  who  had  just  then  been 
introduced  by  the  agent  of  the  line,  who  had  accompanied 
them  on  board.  The  Captain  said  that  he  was  alwa}'8  extra 
glad  to  welcome  ladies  on  board,  especially  when  they  had 
musical  instruments  with  them.  "For  I  am  fond  of  sing- 
ing, you  know." 

"Yes,"  said  ^faitland.  ^^Ve  have  heard  all  about  you. 
You  can  swim,  dive,  fence,  box  and  do  all  the  little  eccen- 
tricities that  wc  like.    Y'ou  are  one  of  us.'' 

"We  have  just  taken  down  our  swimming  tank,"  said 
the  captain.  "But  if  tomorrow  is  warm  and  smooth,  up  it 
goes  again.  Homeward  we  are  always  slightly  jollier  than 
when  outward  bound." 

Bess  laughed,  saying,  "Y"ou  can't  be  too  jolly  to  suit  us, 
Captain." 

"Let  the  noise  proceed,"  added  Tot. 

As  the  Doric  was  about  to  move  out  of  the  harbor  the 
Kanaka  girls  sold  Jones  and  Maitland  a  number  of  flower 
beads  with  which  they  gorgeously  bedecked  the  ladies  on 
board. 

^TVe  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  this  trip,'*  said 
Jones,  "for  it  will  be  our  last  ocean  voyage."    . 
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"Don't  talk  that  way/'  said  Tot,  "for  I  would  like  to 
turn  back  and  do  it  all  over  again." 

The  agent  did  not  over-rate  Captain  Smith's  accomplish- 
ments or  his  ability  to  amuse  the  passengers.  Tot  found 
in  him  a  strong  ally  in  all  her  songs  and  games.  The 
swimming  tank  was  erected  but  the  water  was  rather  cold 
to  remain  in  long. 

The  captain,  however,  demonstrated  the  possibility 
(being  noted  for  his  power  in  this  direction)  of  existing 
without  breathing  under  the  water  for  a  time  that  seemed 
incredible.  Mrs.  Stubbs  insisted  that  his  head  be  pulled  out 
of  the  water,  but  after  his  exertion  he  came  up  smiling, 
with  no  bad  effect  except  in  the  extreme  color  of  his  face 
and  his  eyes  slightly  bloodshot,  which  passed  away  in  a  few 
minutes.  Songs  and  stories,  games  and  amusements,  hold 
sway  day  after  day,  until  at  last  tlie  land  they  had  been 
separated  from  so  long  appeared,  and  the  Golden  Gate  was 
passed  as  promised  by  the  captain  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day,  and  Maitland,  Jones  and  the  captain,  who  had 
turned  the  ship  over  to  the  pilot,  aided  by  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  girls,  sang  for  the  last  time  together  some  time- 
worn  but  honorable  old  songs. 

Captain  Smith  said,  "It  will  be  too  late  to  go  ashore  to- 
night. Remain  on  board.  We  will  be  quietly  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  and  we  can  arouse  you  early  tomorrow  morning. 
I  give  you  a  little  farewell  supper  tonight  at  nine.  I 
have  invited  some  friends  to  come  on  board  and  would  be 
grateful  if  the  quartette  would  sing  *Come  Wliere  My  Love 
Lies  Dreaming'  again." 

"We  will  have  a  joyous  time !"  said  Maitland. 
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HOME    AGAIN 


The  captain's  supper  and  party  proved  a  happy  affair. 
All  the  instruments  were  tuned  up  and  music  and  singing 
continued  far  into  tlie  night. 

"Get  ready  for  breakfast,"  said  the  steward,  as  he 
knocked  at  the  cabin  doors  very  early. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  sat  in  a  carriage  with  Mrs.  Byson,  for  tliey 
were  all  driving  out  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Stubbs  had  wired,  "Have  a  big  deal  on  hand.  Cannot 
meet  you." 

"What  do  vou  believe  we  had  better  do?"  asked  Mrs. 
stubbs  of  IVIrs.  Bvson. 

« 

"Really,  I  don't  know.  I  feel  more  like  traveling  now 
than  when  we  started  and  I  don't  care  to  go  home.  Mait- 
land  has  found  favor  in  Belle's  eyes,  as  I  told  you;  they 
are  engaged  and  I  have  consented,  and  I  suppose  they  will 
marry  within  a  year — perhaps  sooner.  Tot,  the  mischief, 
is  so  taken  up  with  Mr.  Jones  that  she  vows  he  shall  not 
leave  us,  and  you  know  how  headstrong  and  determined  she 
is.  Bess  is  quite  contented  to  do  anything.  Captain  Mait- 
land  is  willing  to  have  us  decide,  and  Jones — well,  1  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  That  man  and  Tot  have  their 
heads  together  upon  all  occasions  like  two  old  cronies,  ex- 
amining wheat  reports  from  other  countries,  and  figuring. 
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I  believe  tlicy  are  buying  wheat,  or  some  other  foolishness. 
Ife  never  pennits  Tot  to  ^lake  a  loss,  however.  Such  a 
q\K\)T  combination.  Jones  seems  to  be  lucky  and  Tot  buys 
witli  him.  Slie  swears  up  and  down  that  if  he  goes  away 
she  will  go  with  him.  A  nice  arrangement  that  would  be, 
I  don't  know,  but  I  believe  they  are  merely  buying  wheat. 
That  is  all.  Jones,  as  you  know,  is  the  oddest  man  on  earth. 
I  don't  believe  he  has  any  idea  of  marrying.  Why,  he  is 
old  enough  to  be  Tot's  father.  In  certain  ways,  however, 
she  aj)|)rars  to  be  his  senior,  for  at  times  she's  as  wise  as 
an  owl." 

^frs.  Stul)])s  replied  carefully,  "It  would  not  be  so  bad 
if  he  (lid  marry  lior.  He  is  remarkably  kind  and  he  seems 
ton  years  yoimgor  than  when  we  met  him.  I  w^onder  if  this 
is  another  love  .match  ?  What  next  ?  If  Tot  ever  gets  into 
one  of  her  tantrums,  he'll  think  she's  old  enough." 

Mrs.  Byson  shook  her  head  and  said,  "Tot  never  cared 
for  anyone  before  that  I  can  rememl)er.  She  detests  boys 
of  JKM-  own  iv^c  and  calls  them  pinheads  and  know-nothings. 
If  rlones  is  out  of  her  sight  one  minute,  it  is  'Where  did 
^Ir.  Jones  go,  mamma?  Oh,  where  is  Mr.  Jones?'  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Jones,  all  day  long,  and  his  influence  is  good, 
for  she  has  lost  her  pugnacious  spirit,  and  is  like  another 
girl." 

The  next  dav  Jones  received  a  letter  from  Gordon.  It  was 
an  imperative  summons  to  return  to  settle  up  a  big  deal  car- 
ried through  during  his  absence,  in  which  the  firm  had  made 
a  large  sum.  Jones  informed  Tot.  She  cried.  He  pleaded 
with  her  but  could  not  comfort  her.  She  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  refused  to  speak.  Jones,  gazing  steadfastly 
at  Tot,  remarked  to  himself,  "Oh,  I'm  in  for  it.    The  re- 
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Btraints  of  matrimony  have  already  fastened  themselves 
upon  me.  I  must  tell  her  I  love  her  and  become  engaged, 
and  then  surely  she  will  let  me  go  to  New  York  for  a 
while." 

They  were  to  take  a  drive  down  towards  the  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery  to  see  the  Golden  Gate  and  to  watch  the  setting 
sun.    Jones  and  Tot  as  usual  occupied  a  one-seated  victoria. 

"Look,"  said  Tot,  as  the  big  red  sun  settled  down  into 
the  Pacific,  throwing  its  farewell  rays  on  the  huge  rocks 
that  form  a  gateway  to  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.    "Look,  the  Golden  Gate  is  green." 

"Take  off  your  goggles,"  said  J(mcs,  "for  the  dust  is 
gone." 

To  the  right  the  water  merges  into  the  distance  bordering 
the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

"This  island,"  said  the  driver,  pointing  to  Goat  Island, 
"rises  340  feet  out  of  the  water.  That  one  is  Aleatraz.  It 
is  heavily  fortified  like  Gibraltar.     Next  is  Angel  Island." 

The  driver  followed  the  procession  and  drove  into  the 
park.    It  was  then  twilight. 

"Tot,"  said  Jones  in  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  driver,  "you  must  let  me  go  to  New  York, 
vou  little  mischief.  Ikad  this  letter."  Tot  shook  her  head. 
"Tot,  my  sweet  little  girl,  you  will  let  me  go  if  you  know  I 
love  you  positively."  Tot  looked  determined  and  made  no 
reply.  "If  I  were  your  husband  I  would  liave  to  leave 
you  sometimes,  would  I  not?" 

Tot  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  dismayed  or  annoyed  at  the 
suggestion. 

"Tot,  you  are  mine,  are  you  not?" 

"Mine?    What  do  you  mean  l)y  mine?" 
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"Why,  you  talk  of  going  with  me  to  New  York.  It 
would  never  do  unless  you  were  absolutely  mine/' 

'^Vhosaid  I  wasn't?" 

"I  know,  dear  Tot,  but  I  must  go  there  for  a  short  time 
and  settle  up  some  affairs." 

"I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  it  at  all ;  you  are  enjoying 
life  here  and  that  business  can  be  settled  just  as  well  if 
you  are  here.    I  will  help  you  settle  it." 

Jones  saw  persuasion  was  out  of  the  question.  He  tried 
another  tack. 

"Yount;  woman/'  he  exclaimed,  sternly,  "you  must  give 
in  this  time.    I  will  not  go  without  you  if  you  i];isist." 

"I  insist." 

"Then  we  must  take  them  all  with  us.  You  could  not 
go  alone  with  me  to  Xew  York." 

"Whv  not?" 

"It  would  not  be  proper,  that's  why,  and  you  know  it." 

"Of  course  I  know  it  would  not  be,  but  if  you  go  back 
I  know  what  the  result  will  be." 

"You  loving  thing,  you  take  that  much  interest  in  me?" 

Tot  nodded  her  head. 

"Tot,  you  are  going  to  force  me  to  say  something  you 
mav  not  like  to  hear." 

"Whafs  that?"  she  said,  her  large  brown  eyes  flashing 
at  Jones,  who  weakened  under  their  glance. 

"That  you  will  some  day  become  my  wife.  I  love  you. 
Tot,  and  have  loved  you.  Do  you  think  I  would  stay  here 
against  my  will  if  I  did  not?  You  are  my  hope,  my 
blessed  Tot.    What  do  vou  sav?" 

Tot  touched  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way,  and  looking 
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seriously  into  his  face,  asked,  ^^"hen  did  you  first  love  me  ? 
Tell  me  all  about  it  ?" 

"WTien  we  sat  down  at  the  table  on  the  Atlantic  liner 
over  three  years  ago.  I  was  not  sure  of  it,  Tot,  until  lately. 
I  tried  to  dismiss  you  from  my  mind  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  our  ages.  I  tried  to  make  out  it  was  only  a  slight 
affection  that  I  might  have  for  a  child.  You  now  seem  to 
have  changed  into  a  woman.  AVhen  we  visited  the  volcano 
in  Hawaii  I  was  wretchedly  lonesome.  I  thought  you  were 
coming  every  minute.  I  found  myself  looking  after  you 
to  see  if  you  might  possibly  turn  up  from  behind  a  rock  or 
somewhere.  When  I  returned  I  fancied  you  looked  pale 
and  different.  When  I  saw  you  again  tlien,  Tot,  you  sweet 
one,  I  loved  you  and  I  love  you  now  and  forever.  Tliere  is 
no  question  about  it.  None  whatever.  You  can  bank  all 
the  wheat  in  the  world  on  it." 

Tot  replied,  "You  want  my  answer  ?■ ' 

"Yes,  Tot,  now."  Jones  was  brave  for  be  reniombercd 
his  reception  whfen  he  returned  from  the  volcano  to  Hono- 
lulu. 

"Then  you  ought  to  know  what  it  will  be,  for  I,  too,  have 
loved  you  sincerely  ever  since  the  day  you  sat  in  the  park 
in  Paris,  the  day  I  was  lame  and  you  poured  the  extract 
on  my  foot.  There  was  something  so  very  kind  about  the 
act,  I  cannot  explain  it.*  I  loved  you,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
to  say  T  am  yours  forever.  1  will  be  your  wife  as  sure  as 
we  live." 

Jones  hugged  Tot  as  close  to  him  as  he  could  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  driver. 

"Now,  as  you  will  be  my  blessed  little  wife  some  day, 
may  I  go  to  New  York?" 
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"For  how  longr 

"Three  or  four  weeks." 

"After  that  never  to  part  again  ?" 

"Never/'  said  Jones.  "1  want  to  finish  up  my  affairs, 
arrange  some  business,  and  then,  Tot/'  kissing  her,  "we 
will  never  separate  again." 

"All  right.    You  may  .go." 

"I  suppose  your  mother  and  Mrs.  Stubbs  will  be  shocked 
when  they  hear  of  this?" 

"It  makes  no  difference,"  said  Tot,  determinedly.  "Do 
you  remember,  Man,  the  jinricksha  fellow's  story?  I  am 
the  Jap  girl  and  you  are  the  Portuguese." 

**Bless  you  and  protect  you/'  said  Jones.  Tot  answered 
by  placing  her  head  close  to  Mr,  Jones'  shoulder.  "Ifs 
settled,"  she  said. 

Jones  soon  left  for  Xew  York  and  the  balance  of  the 
party  went  to  St.  Paul. 

John  Stubbs,  the  honored  husband  of  Mrs.  Stubbs,  was  a 
successful  business  man  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but 
he  possessed  little  tact  in  making  settlements.  He  was  too 
prone  to  take  a  position  and  then  maintain  it  at  all  costs. 
He  invited  !Maitland  to  take  cliarge  of  his  private  office  in 
St.  Paul  during  his  absence  from  the  city,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened one  day  that  a  lawyer  with  a  domineering  spirit 
called.  He  abused  Mr.  Stubbs  aud  made  a  lot  of  serious 
accusations  respecting  some  business  affairs.  Maitland, 
knowing  the  facts  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  Mr. 
Stubbs'  integrity,  caught  the  lawyer  by  the  collar  and 
threw  him  unceremoniously  out  into  the  hall.  This  little 
episode  pleased  Jolin  Stubbs,  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  he 
immediately  took  the  captain  into  his  confidence.    Captain 
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Maitland  soon  got  an  insight  into  the  mysterious  system  of 
doing  business  in  the  copper  industries,  and  when  John 
Stubbs  was  to  be  absent  for  a  week  i\raitland  was  requested 
to  remain  in  his  private  office  and  entertain  anyone  who 
might  call  during  his  absence. 

One  day  Maitland  was  seated  reading  a  newspaper  when 
in  walked  four  pompous  persons  who  demanded  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  'SStubbs/'  Thev  talked  excitedly  and 
made  themselvet^  rather  obnoxious  to  the  captain.  They 
condemned  Stubbs  for  being  away  when  they  called  and 
said  thev  had  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  meet 
him,  that  he  had  answered  a  long  distance  telephone  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  l)e  home.  Their  purpose  was  to  form 
a  great  copper  trust,  and  Jobn  Stubbs,  who  represented 
several  wealthy  Canadian  gentlemen,  had  decided  to  ])ay 
them  a  flying  visit  before  consumniatiiiir  a  deal  witli  the 
trust  kings.  Stubbs  had  informed  Maitland  to  keep  the 
visitors  until  his  leturn,  which  would  not  he  later  than 
three  davs  from  the  time  the  \ew  York  men  would  arrive. 
The  visitors  paced  the  floor  and  swore  ineessantly. 

"Can't  help  it,*"  said  Maitland,  eoolly. 

"Who  the  deuce  said  vou  could?''  said  one  of  the  men 
as  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

Maitland's  eyes  flashed,  but  he  kej)t  his  temper. 

"We  are  in  a  deal  now,'*  he  said  to  himself.  "I  must 
keep  calm.    I  think  1  know  a  thing  or  tvro." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  copper  business?" 
asked  one  of  the  visitors  pi  ^faitland. 

"I  know  this  much,"  said  ^Maitland,  "vou  cannot  buv 
the  Stubbs'  mines  for  the  price  you  have  proposed.  Not 
now 
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**0h,  you  say  so,  do  you?" 

Three  of  the  men  whispered  together.  Stubbs  had  told 
Maitland  that  $3,000,000  was  the  offer  and  he  might  take 
it,  but  wanted  the  consent  of  his  Canadian  friends  before 
closing  the  deal. 

"Six  milliun  I  understand  is  the  bottom  figure  now," 
said  ^Maitland,  quietly  gazing  out  into  the  street. 

They  all  stared.    "That's  strange,"  one  remarked. 

"Who  arc  you?"  they  demanded. 

"Lord  Maitland,  of  P^ngland,"  said  the  captain  haughtily. 

The  men  raised  their  hats,  bowed  and  retired  to  the 
hallway.  It  was  highly  important  that  the  trust  should  be 
formed  at  once.  Millions  were  at  stake;  should  it  become 
known  tliat  the  Stubbs'  mines  were  taken  in  by  the  trust 
every  mine  in  tlie  copper  region  would  double  in  price. 

"Lord  Maitland,  are  you  in  authority  here?"  said  one, 
returning. 

"Yes,  I  liavo  charge  of  the  office." 

"Do  you  believe  you  could  w^re  John  Stubbs  im- 
mediately ?'' 

"You  can  close  the  deal  at  $6,000,000,"  said  Maitland, 
"this  minute.    I  am  authorized  to  sign  the  stipulation." 

Jt  was  a  great  chance.  ^Faitland  took  it.  He  knew  the 
Canadians  were  anxious  to  sell  and  had  given  Stubbs 
authority  to  do  as  he  thought  best,  but  Stubbs  wanted  the 
proposal  of  $3,000,000  accepted  by  them  in  writing  before 
he  acted. 

"Can't  you  make  it  less?"  asked  one  of  the  men,  ex- 
cited  Iv. 

"No,  sir,"  said   Maitland,  shaking  his  head  solemnly, 
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"and  I  understand  even  this  figure  is  not  available  for 
long." 

The  men  again  retired  and  Maitland  picked  up  his  paper 
and  read  as  if  it  were  merely  a  daily  occurrence. 

*^Ve  have  decided  to  accept/'  they  all  said  as  they  re- 
turned. To  this  purse-proud  assemblage  of  dealers  in 
copper,  hot  air  and  water,  the  price  made  little  difference. 
They  intended  to  put  the  Stubbs'  mines  and  other  small 
affairs  into  the  trust  at  $40,000,000,  consequently  a  little 
matter  of  $3,000,000  was  not  worth  wrangling  about. 

"IIow  much  stock  will  you  take?" 

"Xo  stock,''  said  Maitland.    ''^loney." 

"You're  easy,"  exclaimed  the  leading  promoter. 

"Oh,  1  fancy,"  said  Maitland,  "]\Ir.  Stul)])S  is  in  no  hurry 
for  all  of  it,  but  these  details  you  can  arrange  with  him. 
Sign  this  offer  which  1  will  accept,  and  deposit  $250,000  on 
account— $1,000,000  in  stock  if  you  like." 

"Well,  all  right.  We  are  going  up  to  the  mines  and  in 
four  days  will  return  to  the  office  and  see  Stubbs." 

"Whew,"  said  Maitland,  "that's  a  rum  job  and  1  am 
glad  it  is  over.    I  wonder  what  old  Stubbs  will  say?" 

Day  after  day  passed  and  no  John  Stubbs.  It  was  four 
days  since  the  promoters  called  and  Maitland  expected  their 
return.  On  the  fifth  day,  John  Stubbs,  covered  with  dust, 
came  puffing  into  the  office. 

"Well,  captain,  by  Jupiter,  I  had  a  hard  pull  getting 
what  I  wanted.'^ 

"Indeed,"  said  Maitland,  coolly. 

"I  found  three  of  the  big  owners  in  Toronto,  but  the 
other  had  gone  hunting  up  in  Northern  Canada,  and  I've 
had  to  live  among  the  Indians  for  two  days  to  find  him. 
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However/'  pulling  a  doeunient  from  a  long  leather  pocket- 
book,  **1  finally  got  his  signature.  Nicest  man  in  the 
world;  when  he  saw  I  had  the  consent  of  the  other  three 
he  asked  no  questions  but  treated  me  like  a  prince.  I  slept 
two  nights  in  his  tent.    Great  place  to  sleep,  I  assure  you/' 

"1  know  it/'  said  Maitland,  calmly.  "So  they  all  signed 
to  sell  the  Stubbs'  mines  for  $3,000,000?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Stubbs,  swelling  himself  up,  "$3,000,000 
straight." 

"Well/'  said  ^laitland,  "sit  down  and  read  a  little  paper 
1  have  here/'  going  to  the  safe  and  then  passing  a  sheet 
of  legal  cap  pa})or  to  ]\rr.  Stubbs.  Mr.  Stubbs  adjusted  his 
glasses  and  read : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  have  this  day  purchased  of  John 
Stubbs,  who  also  represents  other  owners,  all  the  John 
Stubbs'  Copper  Minus,  more  particularly  described  in  our 
oiler  lately  made  to  him  of  $:},()00,000,  for  the  sum  of 
$(),0()0,000,  ])ayiiR'nt  for  the  same  to  be  arranged  upon  the 
return  of  said  Stubbs  within  a  week.  Paid  on  account 
$•250,000. 

*'St.  l^uil, . 

^'Consent  given  to  above  sale. 

"F.  DeB.  MAITLAND, 

"Acting  for  John  Stubbs/' 

Stubbs,  noticing  the  famous  signatures  of  men  who 
frecjuently  drew  checks  for  millions,  looked  dumfounded; 
he  grunted;  he  re-read  the  agreement;  he  could  not  mis- 
take his  own  eves. 

"What  have  you  done?"  he  asked  of  Maitland.  It 
almost  paralyzed  liim  as  his  good  luck  beamed  upon  him. 

"Oh,  1   suppose  the  old   thing   isn't  just   right/'  said 
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Maitland,  *^iit  they  left  this  piece  of  paper  to  show  their 
good  faith." 

Maitland  picked  up  a  check  on  a  Xew  York  bank  upon 
which  was  written,  *Tay,  to  John  Stubbs  only,  $250,000." 

"My  boy,  how  did  you  do  it  ?  Why,  the  Canucks  will  be 
crazy  with  delight.  AVhy,  ^laitland,"  roared  Stubbs,  danc- 
ing around  the  room  and  knocking  several  chairs  over, 
"it^s  the  best  deal  ever  made  bv  mortal  man.  You're  a 
hero  now,  a  financial  power;  you're  in  it.  You've  cleaned 
up  $3,000,000  for  us  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  mere 


nerve.^^ 


"Glad  of  it,"  replied  Maitland,  coolly.  Stubbs  put  his 
big  arms  around  ^laitland's  sliouldcrs  and  hugged  him. 

"1  thought  at  first  1  might  strike  for  seven,  but  I  fig- 
ured the  limit,  as  Jones  says." 

"My  dear  boy,*'  said  Stubbs,  affectionately,  "you've 
played  a  winner  to-day,  and  1  am  so  overjoyed  I  can 
scarcely  laugh,"  and  then  Stubbs  danced  about  the  room 
again  with  joy. 

"They  will  be  back  again  tomorrow,"  said  Maitland, 
"and  you  had  l)ettcr  be  ])r('parcd  to  meet  them." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do,"  said  Stubbs,  rumi- 
nating, "wire  the  Toronto  men  at  once.  1  must  find  my 
cipher  code.  Important.  Wolverine.  Expected.  Hurri- 
cane. Three  ^I's,  and  then  six  ^I's  in  a  row.  I'his  odd 
statement  would  read  'Sold  the  Stubbs'  Klines  for  three 
millions  more  than  expected.     Received  six  millions.'" 

"It  wasnt  such  a  blooming  bad  deal  then,  after  all," 
said  Maitland  dryly,  as  they  left  the  oflice  for  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Stubbs.  "I  wonder  what  B<'lle  will  think 
about  the  soldier  of  old  Gibraltar  going  into  business." 
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It  took  John  Stubbs  a  full  week  to  recover  from  his  ex- 
citement. The  promoters  returned  and  Maitland,  with 
Stubbs'  instructions,  arranged  the  terms  as  quickly  as  if 
he  were  dividing  the  product  of  a  da/s  hunt  with  his  com- 
rades and  more  satisfactorily  than  Stubbs  would  have  dared 
to  demand.  Stubbs  left  a  note  to  the  effect  that  any  settle- 
ment as  to  terms  of  payment  could  be  arranged  with  Lord 
Maitland  in  his  oflioe  and  he  was  authorized  fully  to  sign 
the  stipulation.  So  overjoyed  were  the  Canadian  owners 
that  they  voted  a  large  proportion  of  the  overplus  sum  to 

Stul)bs,  and  lioaring  of  Maitland  in  the  transaction  gave 
liiin  $:300,()0(),  ten  per  cent  on  the  extra  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Stubbs  remarked,  "They  always  picture  English 
lords  on  llie  stage  in  our  country  and  in  American  novels 
as  a  lot  of  silly  idiots.  I  don't  know  of  any  shrewder  or 
more  siKoossful  deal  in  my  career  than  this  one  you  have 
niana<(('d  so  sucoessfully.  Now,  if  you  want  a  partnership 
in  my  business,  it  is  open  for  you.  One  thing  I  ask:  say 
nothing  about  it  until  all  is  paid  in,  either  in  currency  or 
stocks.     Those  men  are  really  a  scaly  lot.*' 

"There's  very  little  stock  about  it/'  said  Maitland.  "I 
made  it  one  million  out  of  six  stock  and  five  millions  in 
cash  at  once.  I  wonder  what  old  Jones  will  say.  Gad, 
I'd  like  to  see  him.''  *> 

Jones,  hearing  of  ^faitland's  transaction,  wired  him, 
•'Good  bo  v." 

*'Bless  his  heart,"  said  Maitland,  folding  up  the  dis- 
patch. 

j\Ir.  Stubbs,  having  become  heavily  interested  in  the  great 
steel  trust,  decided  to  move  to  New  York  permanently. 
After  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Coronado  Beach 
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and  other  places  on  the  California  Coast  without  Jones, 
which  proved  a  great  disadvantage,  they  re-visited  St.  Paul. 
Jones  kept  up  a  daily  correspondence  with  Tot  and  when 
an}i;hing  "serious'*  in  the  market  happened  he  wired  par- 
ticulars. Having  been  very  fortunate  of  late,  he  settled 
up  his  afifairs  and  left  for  St.  Paul. 

One  day  Maitland  received  a  black-edged  letter  from 
England  announcing  the  death  of  his  aunt,  the  duchess, 
leaving  him  all  her  property  and  tlie  fee  of  Bedford  Castle. 

Mrs.  Byson  decided  to  go  to  New  York  with  j\Irs.  Stubbs, 
and  the  girls,  Jones  and  Maitland  for  the  last  time  helped 
them  pack  and  remove  all  their  worldly  possessions.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Byson  decided  to  build  modest  dwellings 
adjoining  on  the  Hudson  River  not  far  from  the  great 
metropolis,  to  which  their  large  interests  had  been  trans- 
ferred. One  vear  after  the  death  of  the  duchess  there  was 
a  quiet  double  wedding  at  the  home  of  the  brides'  mother. 
Bess,  fearing  the  separation  from  Tot,  also  became  en- 
gaged, although  she  was  compelled  to  promise  her  mother 
she  would  not  leave  her  for  at  least  two  years.  After  bid- 
ding a  tearful  good-bye  to  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Stul:)h?  and  Mrs. 

Byson  and  Bess,  Lord  and  Lady  ^faitland,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Jones,  sailed  on  board  the  Cam- 
pania for  Europe,  and  as  the  ship  moved  away  into  the 
harbor,  Lord  Maitland  said  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Jones : 
"I  have  been  for  the  past  four  years  practically  your 
guest,  and  now  I  beg  that  you  and  your  charming  wife 
will  come  and  visit  us  for  a  long  time.  My  blessed  wife 
made  me  love  America.  You  must  now  return  the  com- 
pliment and  love  England.  We  will  modernize  the  castle 
and  live  as  the  original  Bedfords  did  in  the  good  old  days. 
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Yes,  you  must  fall  in  love  with  England  as  I  have  with 
your  country,  so  we  may  in  a  small  way  represent  the 
friendly  attachment  growing  up  between  the  two  greatest 
nations  of  the  earth." 

**G()od,"  said  Belle,  casting  an  admiring  glance  at  her 
husband. 

^'Hurrah  for  England  and  America  T'  replied  Jones, 
grasping  ^faitland's  hand. 

^Irs.  Wilson  Jonos  responded  to  the  sentiment  by  saying, 
with  a  twirl  of  her  sea  cap: 

"And  1  say,  hurrah  for  us  Ml" 

As  the  vessel  sped  out  to  sea  and  the  happy  quartette 
were  promenading  the  deck,  they  recognized  upon  the  star- 
board side,  seated  in  a  comfortable  steamer  chair,  their  old 
friend,  the  Philadelphia  fossil. 

"I  am  off,"  he  said,  "for  my  thirtieth  trip  around  the 
world."" 


THB  END 
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